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No. 2. 

Horace wias a true friend. The rules he givOs for forming and pre*, 
serving friendship, are admirably adapted to all times and ages. He 
is the sworo foe of snobs, swells, sneaks, tattlers, eavesdroppers and 
busybodys. H« would form his social circles- by elective affinities ; a* 
dinner parties^ only' those of like tastes and pursuits should be invited. 
Friends are to bfe' estimated by their good qualities,- their defects are 
to be cloaked by the Boantle of charity. He who assaults an absent 
friend or does not defend him from the attacks of another is a black 
hearted villain.- Slander by hints, innuendoes, or by concealment of 
the truth, issheer malioie. Very often more calumny is circulated by 
mere negations or suppressions of the truth than by positive defama-' 
tion. If I am asked to give the cb^arracter of a neighbor and I reply j 
"He is no better than ho should be, or' he is none too good, or he thinks* 
very highly of himself," I inflict an- incurable wound upon my 
friend*s reputation-. I leave upon the inquirer the impression that very 
much migh4; be said to his disadvantage ; but that from my mere kind-* 
ness, I forbear to enter upon the disagreeable narrative. Horace weeds* 
9ut all such ungenerous souls from his paradise of companions. No 
man is born without faults. Of course, all need charity. Horace ap-? 
plies the golden rule in judging of others; He- who ?sks indulgeHce? 
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espe^lly, where himself is the largest debtor to another's candor, 
' shoald be careful to show in tarn similar kindness. One of the noblest 
traits]of Horace is his reverence for his father. He ascribes to his as- 
siduous attentions and elevated views of education all that is truly 
{praiseworthy in himself. Horace was often taunted with his ignoble 
origin. He repelled the insult with the lofty democracy of a Burns. 
Though his^father had been a slaoe ; and though the son never could 
wholly purge himse-lf of **the taint of his origin"; still, he gloried in 
the good sense, sterling integrity and parental kindness of his sire. 
When writing to his aristocratic patron, he affectionately alludes to 
his father's discipline in training him to virtue and wisdom and scorns 
the oiotion that himself was degraded by the humble employment of 
his father. Horace was a very sensible man. He knew the ills of 
poverty and the advantages of wealth. In his view character was not 
necessarily dependent on either. He would not therefore, despise a 
man because he was poor nor honor him because he was rich. A miser 
is a blockhead ; a spendthrift is a madman. He makes himself merry 
at both. H^ chose the golden mean, and I doubt not lived, most of 
the time, in perfect accordance with his advice to others. '*His songs", 
says Mr. Hannay, ^^would give you a notion that he indulges in a ro- 
mantic sort of dissipation." This arises from their not being rightly 
viewed Mi fancy pictures — pictures on the ivory of the Latin language 
—of old Lesbian life, and Ionian life farther south and long before. 
To me Horaee seems a far homlier, simpler old gentleman than the 
classic conventionalists would have you suppose. A little, stoatish, 
weak-eyed satirical, middle-aged fnan, sitting — with what hair he had 
left, smeared with Syrian ointment — crowned under a vine, drinking in 
company of a &reek woman, with an ivy crown on her head, playing 
or dancing, — ^is to me a ludicrous object. I do not think that the 
simple and philosophic Horace, with his eye for satire, was much giv- 
en to this mode of enjoyment." This is, probably, a more just view of the 
fact than is generally entertained. Horace was the pet of the aristoc- 
racy. He was obliged to act a part. He must contribute to the pleas- 
ure of his illustrious friends. He must humor their vices in order to 
please them. As in modern times, great wits who are patronized by 
nobles and courtiers, reflect, in their writings, the opinions, fashions, 
follies and vices of those who feed them. Tom Moore, probably, seems 
far more gay and sensuous, in his amatory effusions, than he really 
was. Thackaray, Hood, Jerrold and other popular humorists often 
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coin their own heart's ease into counters for their merrj games at which 
their companions play. Horace was, nndoubtedlj, a modest as well 
as a temperate man; and yet, he shows an inconsistency in speaking 
of himself which would have called forth his raillery,had he observed it 
in Tigellinus. He ofUn boasts of his expected immortality in his odes. 
He first adapted Theban strains to the Latin lyre. He is pointed at 
by passers by, as the tuner of the Roman lyre ; he has reared a monu- 
ment more durable than brass; he is destined to be read wherever 
civilisation has a representative. The frozen North and the sunny 
South will pay him homage and burn incense to his divinity. Not- 
withstanding these frequent boasts, in his satires, he speaks of himself 
with great humility. He even excepts himself from the number of 
true poets and classes lumself with prose Writers and says that his 
compositions are mere prose except that they are measured. He does 
not aspire to the name of poet. That belongs to the man who posseses 
genius, inspiration and a lofty eloquence. The question which he here 
propounds has been mooted by a class of critics, ever since his day. 
There are men now living who still doubt whether Horace was a true 
poet, whether he was not rather made than Ifornti poet; whether he 
was not rather artificial than natural. The same men discourse, in 
the same way, of Pope; and yet, Pope and Horace will always reign 
on Parnassus, despite the scorn of envious critics and slanderous rivals. 
In the departments of racy satire and sound criticism, they have no 
peers. Horace never meddled with political matters except by spec- 
ial request. His early aithusiasm in favor of democracy and his dis- 
reputable flight, at Philippi, satisfied him with public life. Office seek- 
ing is one of his fiivonte themes of satire. He never uses the word 
"ambitio" without a disparaging epithet, like <<prava", <*inanis", mala" 
or '^misera". He prudently preferred retirement to notoriety. He 
loved Pamassoa better than Olympus. He would rather enjoy the fa- 
vor of Euterpe than share the power of Jove. He had no enemies to 
punish; his friends he commended without stint. He was never bit- 
ter in his sarcasm. He says ridicule is more efficient and cuts deeper 
thaa fierceness. His pleasantry is often incidental to his graphic 
sketches of Roman life and manners. He sometimes makes himself 
tb& victim of his own ^n as when he allows Davus at the Saturinalia, 
Uk rally him with impunity, or when he describes his detention, by a 
troublesome bore, in the Yia Sacra. His diary of his journey from 
Bomotto Ibrundisium is a very lively picture of life on. the road„ Diearly. 
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two thousand years ago. It shows us plainly the changes that have 
Ascurr^d, in travel, within that period; while it exhibits human nur- 
ture just as it now is. The bustle and confusion of the passengers en- 
tering the oa^ial boat, for a ride of nineteen miles by night remind us 
of the jostling and vociferating of the throng that crowd the deck of 
a steamer, on the Hudson, or a night boat from New York to Boston. 
The confusion was as great in making nineteen miles as it now is in steam » 
ing over one hundred and ninety. The distance of the whole route 
was about 350 miles, which required 17 days for the journey of these 
state officials. They moved at their leisure, traveling about twenty miles 
^ach day and turning aside from the most direct road, to seek pleasant 
quarters and good fare. The poet describes the discomforts and in« 
conveniences of the way with the minuteness and sensibility of a mod- 
ern tourist. He strives to extract from them all the amusement which 
ihey can possibly yield. The supper was enlivened by the blackguard- 
ism of low buffoons. The jokes, which made fun for the feasters, seem 
dull and stale ribaldry to us. In moments of relaxation, the most 
cultivated of men have in them a penchant for the course and vulgar. 
Horace complains of the fatigue of the Appian road. Rapid traveling, 
on the hard pavement, was painfijl to me^ of luxurious habits; hence, 
they moved slowly and divided the usual day^s journey of thirty nine 
miles to Appii Forum,, stopping the first night at Aricia sixteen miles 
from Rome. By rail we travel this distance often in half an hour. 
The Appian road commenced by Appius the blind 312 B. C, was 
one of the grandest works of the Romans, It was called by them the 
nucen of roads, "regina viarum". It issued from the Porta Capena 
.or southern gate of the city and passed through Arida, Tres Tabernae, 
Appii Forum, Tarracina, Fundi, Eormiae, Minturnae, Sinnessa, Casi- 
linum, and terminated, at first at Capua. In later times, it was ex- 
tended through the whole south of Italy to Brundisium three hun- 
dred and fifty miles. It was to the Romans a larger undertaking than 
the same length of railroad would be to us. Hills were cut through, 
valleys filled up and swamps made solid by pil«y5 precisely as in con- 
structing the moderH track for rails. The structure of the road was 
BO made as to bid defiance to frost, rain and flood. Jfothing but an 
jearthquake could disturb it. The width of the road was from thir- 
teen to fifteen feet. The boundary lines w«re just^sotby narrow tren- 
fihes (sulci ;) then the loose earth between was thrown out, till a solid 
fews (gremium) was reached. On this were kid four strata of stones 
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.and mortar. The lowest course, (statumen) was of small stones ; the 
second stratum (rudus) was of broken stones cemented with lime nine 
inches thick, thoroughly compressed ; above this came the "nucleus" 
composed of fragments of bfick and pottery united with water cement. 
Over this lay the "pavimentum" composed of large polygonal blocks 
of basalt, a very hard stone, joined with the greatest exactness, so as 
to present a perfectly smooth surface. Not even the blade of a pen- 
knife X50uld be inserted between the stones. The water could not pen- 
etro^t^ tVe joints. This was the oppressive road of Horace ; but it 
must be remembered that they rode in carriages without cushions or 
springs, 

The men who composed this embassy were the most illustrious 
scholars and statesmen of the world*s capital. Home's most distin- 
guished poets wore in the train. This fact shows how they were re- 
garded by the courtiers of their age. Horace did not escape the at- 
tacks of envious critics in his day. Gentle as he was, those who were 
hit, by his polished shafts, turned upon him with relentless hate. They 
assailed him, where they thought him most vulnerable. They sneered 
at his servile origin and questioned his poetic ability. He defends 
himself with modesty and dignity, and with the modern reader, needs 
DO champion or esquire. He has triumphed ; for he yet lives and 
they have no name except what his immortal verse bestows. Like 
"flies in amber," though neither "rich nor rare," they have been laid 
np in a shining tomb. The men of his day, too, envied him the pat- 
ronage of the court and the friendship of Maecenas. Horace replies 
to this, that he used no arts to^secure the favor of his noble friend. 
Virgil and Varius, two contemporary poets introduced him. He mod- 
estly hints that the subsequent intercourse was due to merit, on his 
part, and to the good sense of his patron, in rewarding it, for he nev- 
er selected any but the most worthy associates. Horace teaches the 
poetic and philosophic doctrine that possession is not essential to en- 
joyment. I can, if rightly constituted, derive as much pleasure from 
my neighbors beautiful parterre, splendid mansion and beautiful equip- 
age, as though I were the sole owner of them. After all, there is a 
little of Mr. Skimpole's stoicism in such teachings. That worthy said 
**I cov«t Bothing. Possession is nothing to me. Here is my friend 
Jarndyce's excellent house. I feel obliged to him for possessing it. 
I can sketch it a»d alter it. I can set it to music. When I am here 
I have Buf&cient possession of it and have neither trouble, cost nor 
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responsibility. Mj steward's name b Jamdjce and he can't cheat 
me.*' To some extent Horace had the same feeling. Maecenas was 
his steward and there was little danger of the poets failing to enjoy 
all that he possessed. Whether Horace Mi all he said may be qaes- 
tioned. He, everywhere, inculcates equanimity and contentment; and 
lam inclined to think, he led a cheerful and happy life. Death he 
pretended to regard with philosophic indifference. So far as he be- 
lieved the doctrines of Epicurus, he was consistent in this. Birth- 
days he taught, should be counted with delight. Old age should mel- 
low the temper and make one more gentle and kind. The sum of his 
instructions respecting life's close is contained in the following 
lines : 

< 'Life's but a feast ; and when we die 
Horace would say, if he were by, 
Friend, thou hast eat and drunk enough, 
'Tis time now tp be marching off; 
Then like a well fed guest depart 
With cheerful look and ease at heart. 
Bid all your friends good night and say 
I*ye done the business of the day." 



I have an experience to relate. Most people have. The differenoe 
lies in the way in which that experience is related. Many never tell 
it at all, letting their lives speak for them ; some shout it with a flour- 
ish of trumpets, as if to show how wonderful a thing it was ; others 
bury it out of their sight, hoping by that deed — ^a vain hope, alas ! to 
forget the *<days that are no more." 

I shall endeavor to set forth as simply as possible a few of the most 
noteworthy items in my Antioch Life. Moreover, I shall employ the 
first person, and that quite freely. For if we can't talk of ourselves, 
pray what is lefl to us ? 

Not many miles from Cincinnati — which city by the way, is a very 
respectable place to emigrate from, in spite of its large dealings with 
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the most nDTomantioof qoadrapeds and its ooal-smoke, which rea- 
ders the placing of a hand apoB ones face a dangerous operation- 
lies the little village of Yellow Springs. I am yet to learn that this 
hamlet is frequently visited by tourists, or haunted by artists, or tor- 
mented by fashion. It was, and I have no doubt, is, a seven-by-nine 
western village with a good deal of mud, a superfluity of pigs, and a 
decided flatness of country. And yet, looking back upon it, I have a 
tender thought for the dear old place, for its western simplicity, its 
freeness from fashion*s laws and regulations, its unrestrained, half-sav- 
age life. 

Do you know the charm of this western scenery? If you are a 
Kew Englander, and have been bora and bred among the hills, I may 
expect a tolerably ^phatic — No, And yet there is not wanting to 
it a peculiar beauty. To stand upon the level plain and see the broad, 
fair land stretching as &r as eye can see, to east and west and north 
and south, and then to gaze up, away into the blue sky, which peems 
to bend nearer to you than it does in the east, to look about you and 
almost /ee^ how richly the crops are growing, and how glorious a har- 
vest is soon to be^is there not something life-giving in it all ? In 
1861 Yellow Springs was an exceedingly small village. lam not 
able to say, however, that it has not in the last seven years doubled 
or tripled or even qudrupled. There is no relying upon the west in 
this respect; cities rise in a night, and the sounds of trade are loud 
where a few months ago reigned perfect stillness. I can only fancy 
the little village as it was, with some dozen shops on its Main Street, 
the post office connected with a book-store, the railroad station miracu- 
lously combined with a misoellanious dry-goods and provision market, 
And two or three of the oddest of shops where the oddest of articles 
were to be sold. 

I particularly remember one little retreat guarded by two women, 
mother and daughter, the most diminutive of persons, the younger with 
a sort of bird-like quickness about her which was charming to witness ; 
where was to be found everything under the sun, from ninepenny calico 
to invalid toys, and decrepit candies. Ah ! those marvellous toys, and 
that wonderful confectionary ! Will there ever be anything just like 
them again? How eagerly, when Chrismastime came, did the children 
speculate on the propriety of investing two cents in a wooden soldier, 
or the ever-blessed almonds. 
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Then over the way was an apothecary whose daughter was sup- 
posed to be an idiot, and concerning whom many stories were told. 
In a dream 1 can see the girl now, and imagine on her behalf any 
number of exciting adventures. I wonder if she is still living : or has 
she gone to a world where the poor, foolish child may lay aside her folly, 
and be clothed with new and beautiful garntents of wisdom and holi- 
ness 7 Then there was the bake-house to which we made so many 
pilgrimages for bread, and e shoe-maker's sbopi^ concerning which the 
most remarkable thing that I remember Was the road leading to it, 
which in spring time offers a perfect sea of mud, to the investigating 
traveller. Mud ! There was never anything like it. Not even could 
our New England village hold a candle to Yellow Springs by whioh 
she might observe her exceeding muddiness. There were no pave- 
ments in '61, and perhaps my most vivid recollection is of the board- 
walks which were everywhere to be found. When these were cov-^ 
ered by the light snow of their western winters, travelling was by no 
means a delightful or simple operation. 

As for the village itself, perhaps little more can be said. There 
were a handful of respectable houses occupied by members of the col* 
lege faculty and the more well-to-do citizens, with a proportionate 
number of inferior residences. To be sure I can recall no startling 
attempts at architecture, no "stone fronts," certainly no use of mar- 
ble. But all this implies neither barbarism nor total depravity. I 
can indeed remember-^but this very indistinctly — a mansion way up 
the railroad track, belonging to some citizen, who — ^but this is still 
in a dream — I fency I have heard has become a senator ; with a very 
distinct consciousness of his having had a charmingly pretty daughter. 
I fear she has followed in the steps of other pretty ^rls and got mar- 
ried. 

Nay, I can recollect a comfortable old house — though on second 
thoughts the situation must have been rather "damp, moist and un- 
pleasant," — surrounded by quite a "park" filled with fine old trees. 
So even Y. S. had its objects of interest^ though, I will not deny, they 
may have been on a diminutive scale. 

I can recall but one church in the place, besides the college chapel 
— though here I will not trust my memory— and this, if I mistake 
not, belongs to the sect denominated "Christian," a body largely rep- 
resented in the West. I remember attending,, one Sunday morning^ 
when the consciousness of my sinfulness had in some way been broaght 
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home t3 ine» and I took this as a sort of penanoe. In a dreamy waj 
I remember the walk through the "park," and the impressive, yet to 
my mind, rather strange services. Bat I never go again, and it all 
seems like a dream within a dream. 

There was an old public house hidden among the trees in a most ro* 
mantic spot, but it could not have been in a very flourishing condition, 
for everything was broken-down and dismal, with a woe-begone look 
as if questioning the purpose of its existence. Near here are the 
mineral springs which give their name to the place. In a different 
direction a Water Cure was established, but I doubt if there were 
ever a multitude of patients. Indeed activity would be little in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the place. But all this region is an "Earthly 
Paradise ! " That charming "glen ! " Words would fail to picture 
its loveliness. I can but cherish in my heart a thought of its rippling 
brook crossed by logs and stepping-stones; the lovely "cascade" 
which will doubtless be more to me in coming years than all the glory 
of Niagara ; the beautiful mosses and ferns — New England has not 
dreamed of such ferns as cling to those rocks so lovingly ; and then 
the wonderful flowers, that came so early and stayed with us so long! 
the hepatikas and blood-roots and wake-robins, — their names have 
iaded from my mind, but their beautiful colors and perfumes are with 
me still. That dear old glen ! The experienced traveller might 
count it of little beauty, might sneer at its rugged loveliness, but I 
fancy that its picture will be one of the last of earthly scenes to fade 
from the mind of those who have trod its sylvan ways. 

And somehow by the thought of this charming spot, — perhaps because 
at certain times wc students were allowed to make pilgrimages thereto^ 
the boys and girls on alternate days — I am brought naturally and grace- 
fully to speak of the college. Possibly many of my readers have 
never heard of it. I do not say that the want of this knowledge im- 
plies barbarism. We New Englanders in our boasting of Harvard, 
Yale and Dartmouth — that glorious Trinity of Colleges — are wont to 
assume a most high and lofty air on the subject of these "mushroom 
academies and high schools" as we denominate them. And yet after 
my Western experience — though I might as well say here that Ohio 
is no longer West — I will not join myself to those who delight in 
stoning any sect or institution which bears not upon its face Uie marks 
of antiquity and honor. 
Vol. in— a 
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Yet Antioch has not been without it3 golden day. In its few years 
coarse it has had Horace Mann as its presiding officer, in some re-* 
spects one of the most remarkable men of our time. He was an en- 
thusiast on the subject of education, a man of remarkable will and 
power, his influence over the students was wonderful. To this day 
many who were under him, in spite of his faults — for few would deny 
that he had them — worship him as some God. Thomas Hill, who 
has just resigned his position as President of Harvard College, was 
for several years the careful, pains- taking, earnest laborer in this 
good cause. And now, after a year or two of struggle for life, accounts 
of the noble services of Dr. Hosmer come to us. A man greatly be- 
loved by the students, whose very presence seems to be a living inspi* 
ration and benediction. 

I confess that the college is Unitarian, as far as it is anything, 
though 1 have never known' that theology was < 'crammed down the 
throats" — pardon the expression — of the students, to any greater de- 
gree than it is at our beloved Dartmouth. Nay, will you not, my 
gentle and ungentle reader, for once in your life exercifee a little lib- 
erality, and confess that even an Unitarian College, with its pure, 
simple faith, may do a good work for heart and head in a land where 
its people would not submit to harsh creeds and dogmas that fettered 
the longing of their souls. 

At AntiDch the idea of Horace Mann is carried into execution. 
Both sexes are educated, as far as it may be possible, on the same 
general plan. The woman's course of study is the same as that of 
her supposed superior. Both recite in the same recitation room, and 
have the opportunity of testing their powers upon the same work. 
And what, you ask, is the result ? Nothing, perhaps, overflattering 
to us **lords of creation." They may possibly go deeper — the mas- 
culine mind is fond of grubbing about the dust-heaps of facts — ^bnt 
his inferior^ so called, is apt to seize more readily, and apparently 
quite as well understand, truth. I have known women there who for 
mental power — to say nothing of brilliancy — far surpassed their male 
class-mates. 

And then with what a will do they enter upon this work of getting 
an education, both men and women ! It is no play to them, but hard 
work. Many of them were quite well along in life when they entered, 
but that purpose to gain knowledge, to make something of themselves, 
at whatever cost, rose above all else. Why, I call it sublime! There 
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was one woman who at intervals worked in a printing establishment 
to gain her education. Another, a sensitive, high-soaled girl did that 
which must have been a daily torture — waited on the young ladies' 
tables in the dormitory. Imagine it, <<ye of thef sofl, white hands !'' 
It was so evej^here, men and women came there to leai'n, not to 
"pass four years," and they had resolved to gain that knowledge at 
any price. 

I liked the glimpses that I caught of Western life — though my 
views are worth but little, owing to the large element of New Eng- 
land society which the faculty brought to this western village. There 
was a certain strength and simplicity about it, a kindliness and hos- 
pitality, a freedom and vitality which our hampered, fashion-fettered 
New England would be shocked at. People seem to have time to 
think and Iwe, without being over careful for choice toilets and the 
latest ism. (I am not prepared to say that there were not a few 
Utopian schemes afoot, of their peculiar character, even in Y. S.) 
What say you, young ladies, of wearing your every-day hats to 
church ? perhaps not over mindfull about kid gloves, and going out 
to call — if <<calls" were ever made, as to which I am somehovf a little 
skeptical, in a clean morning-dress. 

Sq much for the students, I need only add that as far as I saw, the 
standard of morality was quite as high as in our N. £. institutions ; 
that the instruction, if not the very best, was such as to send forth its 
pupils with the earnest desire to learn and benefit the worlds perhaps 
the most perfect education that the place and spirit of the people ad- 
mitted. That there were not many extra advantages must be con- 
fessed. The libraries were far from being filled with all the standard 
works which ••should find place on every gentleman's book-shelves ;" 
4did you ever notice how immensely stupid such works usually are? ) 
There were but few lectures or addresses, save at Commencement 
when some very respectable talent was assembled to shed a new in- 
spiration into the lives of these earnest, thoughtful students. But I 
am not sure, after all, that the amount of true manhood or woman- 
hood is dependent upon the number of literary advantages which comQ 
in one's way. 

I have said that many of the faculty were New Englanders. It 
does not become me to go into particulars as to the merits of these in- 
structions. My impression may yrell have been tinged by the cotdeur 
de rose which glorifies every object seen by the eyes of thirteen or four^ 
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teen. Bat a farther acqaaintance with several of o^r instructors has 
made one confident that there were persons of superior talent and abil- 
ity in our college corps. I look back upon them with a veneration and 
a tenderness as well which I shall never feel for any other body of men. 
A set of truer-hearted, more earnest, more manly souls ]#shall not ex- 
pect to find. To these gentlemen and their families were largely ow- 
ing the social gatherings which now and then took place, the Recep- 
tions at the President's house, and the gatherings at the ladies parlors. 
That these assemblies were other than somewhat stiff and prosaic I 
will not pretend to say. But then how great an advance has there 
been made even at our beloved Alma Mater. "What more perfect defi- 
nition of a lore than a class Party? But this was not all. Both the 
ladies and gentlemen had literary societies which were constructed I 
imagine, with respectable ability and success. If the skeptical reader 
finds any thing suggestive in the title of "Stars" and "Crescents," he 
or she is welcome to the thought. 

I become aware, just here that my reminiscences might go on indeffi- 
nitely without exhausting the subject. Not that there is aught so won- 
derful to relate. The place, as you have seen, was small and insigniff- 
oant enough, the people neither romantic nor remarkable, the institution 
neither remarkable nor well-endowed. (Alas! how well aware we were 
of this fact ! How unstable were the professors' salaries ! How much 
had to be endured that couldn't be remedied ! And,y^ how cheerfully, 
nay bravely, was it all met and ace p;ed !) And yet — and yet I need 
but to close my eyes to bring up a time happier aod richer in mean- 
ing than any of my succeeding life, a band of men and women who 
seem to have filled life's-cup to its very brim, to be living their Z*«?«'- 
worth, I forget the little annoyances and petty vexations, and see 
but the harmonious whole. What ever Antioch life may have been \9 
reality, it leaves behind it a very kindly, tender, loving thought. 
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Bowtt txij the Br.xxxib. 

I would lead you to-night to sweet Memory's halls, 
Where pictures and souvenirs cover the walls, 
And through gossamer curtains a roseate light 
Steals over the portraits and scenes that were bright. 
But is shaded from those which were guilty, or show 
That a heart light as mine is, some sorrow may know. 

No such picture to-night. I would lead you to one 
Which catches the glow of a low-sinking sun ; 
The slanting rays lighten a half-ruined mill, 
With moss on the wheel that so long has stood still, 
And crumbling rafters and broken down door 
Which the leaves of the woodbine are covering o*er. 

Then a brook dashing down in a tiny cascade, 
(I wish you might hear the sweet music it made,) 
Whose ripples are whirled in a fluttering dance, 
And flash back the sunshine witli sparkle and glance ; 
And the banks s-loping down to the cool water's kiss. 
On that side are shaded, but sunny on this ; 

For a densely leaved maple with branches spread wide 
Shuts out all the light from th.' opposite side, 
And darkens one spot in the otherwise bright 
And radiant picture which haunts me to-night ; 
for the sun always shone on that swe^t little nook 
The young lovers' trysting place down by the brook. 

He stands in this shade on the opposite strand, 
His face full of love as he stretches his hand 
To the maiden iivho waits on the hitherward shore, 
Where the lingering sunbeams their red glory pour, 
Dyeing deeper the blush on that tender, young face. 
Uplifted to his with a frank, girlish grace. 

She has ventured one foot on the frail, narrow plank 
That lies between her and the opposite bank. 
But has half turned away from his eloquent eyes, 
For dark is the shadow that over him lies ; - 
On that side the darkness, the sunshine on tliis, 
In her life the pleasure, the sorrow in hit. 
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Shall she yield to his prayer ? Shall the frail bridge be crossed ? 

Shall the darkness be chosen, the sunshine be lost ? 

Shall love conquer fear ? Shall she trust to his hand ? 

Shall she grant his entreaty, obey his command ? 

Oh the doubt in her face as she stops on the brink 

Of her destiny ! Now will she cross, do you think ? 

That is all of the picture. Last summer I went 
To see all the changes that time might^have sent 
To the home of my girlhood, tlie mill, and the nook 
Which once was our trysting place, down by the brook. 
The>ld mill had fallen, the brooklet was dried. 
And the sunshine of noonday was brightest his tide. 



«*That knowledge," says an eminent scholar,"is indeed twofold, which 
profits alike by the Follj of the foolish and the Wisdom of the wise." 
With such an idea of knowledge and for the acquisition of it, should 
history be read, and only with this purpose in view can the history of 
past nations be studied with beneficial results either by the reformer, 
the philanthropist or the statesman. With a spirit willing to receive 
warning from the follies and failures of past nations, and equally earn- 
est to derive advantage from their wisdom and succeses, can the states- 
man of to day gain valuable instruction from history. The most im- 
portant lesson for him to learn is, that in all nations of antiquity the 
masses of the people have been kept in a state of ignorance and degra- 
dation, and that those very nations although succesful for a time, have 
failed of their object and eventually declined. Such being the fact, 
is it not worthy our consideration, whether a higher degree of mental 
culture, both intellectual and moral, a wider diffusion of knowledge, 
a more complete education of the masses, and more lofty attainments 
in useful and practical knowledge than have been reached by any peo- 
ple, might not assist this nation in meeting the increasing demands of 
time and make her what she boasts to be, the best and most powerful 
nation the sun ever shone upon. Do we in our speculations upon the 
causes of the growth and the decay, of the wealth and the poverty, of 
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the importance and the iosignificance, of nations, give as high a place 
to the intellect, that fashioned and controlled them, as we ought J Do 
we not ascribe too much to the climate and the fertility of the soil, too 
much to navigable rivers and capacious harbors, and too little to that 
soul by which alone a nation can be great and free ? The acquisition 
of knowledge and the improvement of the mind should not be looked 
* upon merely as useful and ornamental individual accomplishments, 
but should be considered as mines of national riches, as foundations, 
firmly and deeply laid, of public grandeur and stateKness. • There is 
no sure way of making a nation great and powerful other than by ren- 
dering its people wise, thoughtful and intelligent ; by diffusing among 
the whole mass of its people the highest degree of useful knowledge ; 
by beginning with the youth and imparting to thenl the rudiments of 
refined education ; by perfecting the common school system, and thus 
give an opportunity for the universal understanding to be aroused, 
guided and urged on in the path of intellectual activity, without loss 
of time ; by providing institutions to guide the mature mind to the far- 
thest limits of culture and the heights of knowledge, by furnishing 
teachers and leaders who will inspire the minds of the youth as well 
as the people at large, with a deep conviction of the permanent im- 
portance of a religious principle to guide and control them in their 
deliberations and actions. With such a policy, I say, and in no other 
way, can this nation go on to that height of usefulness and glory 
marked out for a free Republic like this. Other courses have been* 
pursued by other nations in their misguided attempts to attain to the* 
heights of greatness and splendor and win for themselves immortal 
names, but they have sadly failed. Shall we not then learn wisdom 
by their folly ? May we not profit by their experience without pay- 
ing the price it cost them ? 

The Egyptians, the most enlightened people of antiquity,, comparer 
favorably with the moderns in the useful arts, so the interpreters of 
their monumental records tell us. The multitude with them under- 
stood the processes of their various trades, but beyond this they had 
no intellectual discipline ; their senses and bodies were educated, but 
not their hearts and minds. Such a nation, in which the masses are 
kept in ignorance, however wise and learned its priests and nobless 
must decline, for it contains within itself the elements of decay. The 
sphinxes, oeblisks and pyramids of Egypt may even exist, but they will 
be naught but monuments bearing record of her oppression aind testify- 
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ingtothe hard bondage of thoso who reared them. The Medes and 
Persians gloried in the changeless characters of their laws, and they 
might also have boasted of the changeless character of their people, 
for in the history of one man you have that of the nation, since every 
man in his thoughts and actions resembles every other. In the words 
of another, *'Tiieir religion, like primitive chaos is without form and 
void; their history, like eternity, without chronology ; with them, hu- 
man affections are degraded to animal instinct, and the human will is 
made a n^re link in the iron chain of custom." The lesson to be de- 
rived from such a people with whom thousands of years have made no 
alterations is: "AVhere there is no change, there is no progress.'^ 
Europe furnishes us with an example of the attempt togovtrn nations 
through their morals alone, and the present condition of that continent, 
after the lapse of so many centuries, testifies to the greatness of the 
failure. Catholicism, has been the scourge of the land. Says Mac- 
aulay *'Thc loveliest and most fertile provinces of Europe have, under 
the rule of Catholicism, been sunk in poverty, in political servitude 
and in intellectual torpor." In England, the agent of the so called 
moral system, the ecclesiastic, was no doubt animated by good inten- 
tions but it has failed to accomplish its object, and its failure is attrib- 
utable to intrinsic defects in its method, not to want of energy and 
perseverance. The fact that one but of every seven of her people are 
paupers, speaks volumes to us. Not till England disrobes herself of 
the belief in the popular fallacy, th?t '^Ignorance is the mother of de- 
votion," and adopts in its place the principle that men are better in 
proportion as they are wiser, can she take an onward step in the path 
of civilization. 

Great philosophers, great statesmen, great and learned literary 
men she has indeed furnished to the world, but even through thess 
.she testifies to us that a nation cannot reach the height of power and 
distinction while the masses remain uneducated and degraded. In 
£ne, in whatever direction wo turn our investigation, we meet with 
facts that will warrant the assertion that the progress of civilization 
.has been exactly proportional to the education of the masses. Other 
influences may serve to stimulate enterprise and activity, but it is 
•the thorough education of the intellect and heart which acts as the 
great regulator of human conduct. If, then, nations differ by their 
minds, and national distinction depends more upon intellectual and 
moral depelopment than upon all other influences combined, th« 
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right kind and the right defgrce of mental oulture mast reach the very 
springs of national nature. That mental culture, then, is worth your 
consideration which will .contribute to our power by developing those 
traits of character that lio at the foundation of all national distinc- 
tion. It must be a culture so directed as to give force, power and 
vigor to the intellect of the whole people. It must be one which, 
commeoeing with the youth, will seek to improve the heart of the peo- 
ple, will present to the pliant mind of the child great examples as 
well as noble counsel, — the careers of generous and magnaminousmcn, 
—the heroic deaths of bravo defenders of liberty,— ^grand, lofty sen- 
timents of duty, honor and patriotism. Such an education as this 
mingled with the other discipline of public and private life, will give 
birth to a great, thoughtful and free people. The present age and condi- 
tion of political affairs imperatively call for thoroughly educated, high* 
Bouiod, far-sighted men of great mental calibre and of steadfast in- 
tegrity. We need men in all public and private stations who will 
calmly determine by their judgment ar.d reason under the guidance 
of an enlightened conscience, what is right, and then with resolute 
firmness adhere to it. We need men as prompt, as firm, as valiant in 
defence of thp right, as is the brave soldier on the field of battle. 
Think you, that with such men at the head of the nation, there would 
be enacted in our halls of Congress those disgraceful scenes which 
would be a dishonor to any civilized people? nay, rather should we 
not, with such men to guide the ship of state, ride out of the storm of 
petty strife and party discord, victorious over all the foes of liberty? 
But in our efforts for mflntal culture, we must not be neglectful of the 
moral, to guide and control the intellect. We must keep in mind the 
spirit with which the foundations of our government were laid ; how 
our forefathers acknowledged God in all their ways ; how they dug 
deep aud rested not till they made the rock of eternal truth the basis 
of their social and political edifice, and unless its pillars continue to 
be sustained by the same principle upon which tbey were firmly plant- 
ed, it must inevitably fall, The fear and love of God accompanied 
with the belief that we aie accountable to Him for all our actions, 
must be engraven deeply upon the hearts of the people, or the exper- 
iment of free government may yet prove a great and sad failure. Com- 
bine moral with intellectual culture and you have a power which will 
rear up a class of men, who can look to the past and receive leasona 
Vol. Ill— b 
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of wisdom from history ; who can penetrate the future with an intel- 
ligent sagacity and discern the probable eflfects of our institutions up- 
on future generations ; who, in contemplating the changes and expect- 
ed improvements of the age, will have great discriminating powers 
between the true and the false, the good and the bad ;, who will de- 
termine to do what is right in spite of the favors or frowns of friends 
or foes, sect or party, and who will hold up and maintain the principles 
of Christianity as the sheet anchor of our liberties. With a people ed- 
ucated to this standard, presenting such characters, qualifications and 
principles, could we with joyful confidence inscribe upnn the founda- 
tion, and pillars of this great Republic "Esto Perpetua." 



In 1740, the distinguished preacher \Vhitefield, then in this coun- 
try, said : — "As for the (American) Universities, I believe it may be 
said, their light is now become darkness, — darkness that may be felt ; 
and is complained of by the most godly ministers.'* 

At the present day we hardly look for fulminations »o severe, or of 
a precisely similar kind ; for direct attacks from the pulpit are not 
levelled nowadays upon our unfortunate heads, nor are our colleges 
now said to be "seminaries of Paganism," or * 'enveloped in a more 
•than Egyptain darkness." In the year of grace 18G9 we must defend 
ourselve not against a pulpit orator, but against the inuendoes of the 
daily and weekly press, the horrified ejaculations of well-meaning 
valetudinarians, and, in short, against the gross misrepresentations or 
careless observations on American students and their deeds, so 
commonly circulated throughout the country. 

It becomes, therefore, quite an interesting subject of inquiry for us, 
whether we are really quite outside the pale of civilization, and ut- 
terly lost to every principle of gentlemanly conduct ; if we may be 
allowed to borrow two conventional expressions. College communi- 
ties, let us observe at the outset, are so entirely different from any 
other as to be in a sense unique. We are withdrawn from very many 
"humanizing" influoQces at the outset, nor, when the Freshman year 
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wears awaj, are we brought into any more extended means of refine- 
meut. We arc removed from all social and family influences, and 
placed in rooms dreary enough, for the most part. Let us suppose a 
student to room in the buildings. He is given two rooms, possibly 
advantageous in location, possibly commanding an invigorating pros- 
pect of.the next hall. Of the size of the rooms he cannot complain, 
while the condition of the walls and floor may, possibly, bo good. 
But the fact that two of our halls have their longest sides on the 
north and south precludes the possibility of sunlight to very many of 
the rooms, while those on the lower floor must at times be moro damp 
than cheerful. Add to these qualities the battered condition of many 
of the floors, casings, and doors, and you will certainly acknowledge 
that, so fur as a student's habitation is concerned, it is hardly conduo- 
ive to a high state of refinement or a perfect observance of all the con- 
ventionalities of home. And those who room in private houses, al- 
though their immediate surroundings may be more cheerful, are just 
as far, and in many cases farther removed from association with the 
inhabitants of the town than are the occupants of college rooms. We 
do not say thii in any complaining spirit, for, where three hundred 
students are assembled in a small town, it is mi*nifestly impossible 
that more than a small portion should have access to any very ex- 
tended social advantages. And as to college rooms, however much 
we may venerate and love the ancient and endeared buildings of the 
past century, it is certain that we cannot deem them remarkably 
cheerful or commodious residences. Our own Dartmouth Hall, and 
Massachusetts and Hollis Halls at Cambridge are good examples of 
what I mean. Such edifices not the most tasteful furniture nor the 
most artistic pictures can make like the homes we have left. 

And not only in the matter of mere external condition, of which 
we have been speaking, but also as regards the other amenities of ex- 
istence are we placed at a disadvantage. I need not delay to par- 
ticularize the contrast between our club-tables and the refining influ- 
ences of breakfast or tea at home, nor need I speak of the family pew, 
the friendly hand-shake, or the familiar walk. 

Wherever any largo body of young men are collected together 
there are many reasons why some indecorous performances should oc- 
casionally take place. The whole atmosphere of college life is emi- 
nently bracing and stimulating. In how many cases are students the 
nabobs, or, to put it more grocefullyj the favorites of home, school 
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and town. Here, being brought into direct competition with one anoth* 
er, a certain lawlessness or independence invariably results. But it 
is useless to deny that in colleges as in communities are many who 
are riotous, dissipated and turbulent. They are sent to college, and 
such being the case, cannot fail to create the disturbances which tbey 
would cause just as much at home. No community can be free from 
the rude and vicious, and certainly in so large a body as any flourish- 
ing college may present, we ought not to look for any diflFereut con- 
dition. 

But, taking into consideration all that has been written, are we 
really more culpable or ugly or abandoned or drmnken than other 
people? When we consider the frequent hazing, window-smashing, 
drunkenness, house-breaking, midnight processions, et cetera, that 
are sure to find their way into half the newspapers, are we expected 
to acknowledge the absolute degeneracy of our American colleges, 
with shame and confusion of face 7 

With regard to these printed reports, it may be said firstly, they 
only present one side of the matter, and secondly, that side is most 
commonly incorrectly stated. We remember seeing in a New York 
daily a garbled, distorted, and falsified account of a certain occurence 
at Darmouth, which gave an idea as completely at variance with the 
actual facts as could well be conveyed. Concerning this statement 
we were interrogated, and when we explained the true state of things 
our questioner appeared vastly surprised. 

Perhaps the most notable example of these incorrect statements is 
to be found in the annual comments of the press upon the Worcester 
races. "Here," say these mentors of public opinion, "the students 
have no excuse whatever for perpetrating those rowdy deeds to which 
they are accustomed at their several colleges. See how they smash, 
and drink, and insult, and set law at defiance. Have we no power to 
stop such outrages ? And yet," adds the reporter pathetically, "these 
are our future ministers, and lawyers, and physicians, and law- 
givers." 

There can be no possible doubt that Worcester is annually the 
scene of much rowdyism, but there can be no more doubt that thi3 
conduct is done by a very small proportion of the whole body of stu- 
dents. We are no more to be held responsible for the way in which 
certain students disgrace the names of Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth or 
Williams, than are the inhabitants of Boston or New York for the 
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last scandalous brawl in their respective cities. And? when a promi- 
nent daily asserts, as it did last summer, that **both Yale^and Har- 
vard, and a great many other colleges as well, arc infested by a set of 
diTinken and dit-orderly lads," we must recommend both to Jenkins 
and his readers a careful examination of facts. We are at times, we 
confess, astonished at the avidity with which the press grasps every- 
thing tending in any way to criminate college students, and the extra- 
ordinary ingenuity which is displayed in making the case look as 
badly as possible. 

We could wish for a careful examination of our own and other col- 
leges as respect their moral character. Let those who are so ready to 
catch at every breath of rumor in anj'way injuring stuf^ents, candidly 
examine the working of affairs at the colleges themselves. We would 
point to the comparative infrequency of any disturbance of a serious 
nature; to the number and character of the books taken from our li- 
braries; and to the general diligence and assiduity in the performance 
of daily duties. Also why is it that a miraculous change takes place 
upon the advent of vacation, and the barbarian, the disorderly, drunk- 
en youth relapses into a civilized and courteous state? And it might 
be inquired why, upon leaving college, these specimens of intemper- 
ance and riotousness do not continue in the way upon which they have 
so energetically entered, and become a "disgrace to society" in a wider 
and more extended JBield. There are many bright names among the 
graduates of Dartmouth, and let us have good reasons for so doing, be- 
fore we believe that the names which are year by year added to the 
Triennial Catalogue are to degrade and disgrace the fair name of those 
who have gone before. 



m^ J. ^. i^otXawd's Hathj^ina. 

Mr. J. G. Holland of Springfield, having gained some notoriety 
by his prose writings and his editorship of the Republican, has com- 
mitted the mistake common to many other authors — which is, that he 
can write poetry. This is very unfortunate, as well for Mr. Holland, 
as for those, who have been accustomed to read his books as they 
have severally appeared. He has published one book which never 
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ought to have been published. It is unfortunate that so much ink and 
paper should have been wasted (o no little purpose. The only 
benefits, from the publication of the book, have been the dollars 
which have flowed into the pockets of the author and his publishers. 
As the pecuniary benefits have been great, we suppose that the two 
parties named above are satisfied. Money seems to be the object for 
which books are published at the present time. Fame is not taken in- 
to the account. Anything to bring in money, and any manner by which 
it can be obtained are perfectly justifiable. And so, when Mr. Holland 
had a new volume ready, his publishers advertised it in the highest 
terms of praise and unqualified flattery, and supposed that- his repu- 
tation would have much power in selling the book. It was advertis- 
ed in every possible way calculated to make it sell ; wo were inform- 
ed that "scattered through the poem, are passages unsurpassed for 
their exquisite and pathetic tenderness;" and other advertisements of 
a similar nature were placed in the papers. Many who had read Mr. 
Holland's previous works, were attracted by the notices of this book 
and .-apposed that he had written a great work. By a course of in- 
discriminate puffing the work had the greatest success — in a pecunia- 
ry view — of any published that season. After reading the adver- 
tisements announcing the publication, and then reading the book itself 
we have come to the conclusion that, had Mr. Holland and his pub- 
lishers formed a deliberate plan to sell the public, they could net have 
succeeded better than they have, as it is. The book has had an 
immense sale, when, as to the truth of the matter; it never was fit for 
publication! It has been praised from every point of view by the 
newspaper critics, the most of whom are paid for their services and 
who have about as little knowledge of what constitutes poetry as Mr. 
Holland or Mr. Tupper to whom Mr. Holland has been very aptly com- 
pared. Some few of our higher-toned papers have given the book such 
notice as it merited, but the larger number have given notices, which 
read like advertisments. The success of this book is a natural result 
of the custom of our publishers. Our largest book firms have, at their 
command a magazine or periodical, in which they puff their own pub- 
lications and give reviews of their book of a most flattering nature. 
This course is too common to excite any special remark and has como 
to be looked upon as a proper way of doing business. By this means, 
books entirely destitute of literary merit are circulated extensively, 
lind the tone of literature is rendcredi Ipwcr and the taste of the peo- 
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pie is vitiated. Books are eagerly bought and read, which would not 
be allowca in the library of au educated and refined literary man and 
the flimsiest attempts of persons who have .acquired a little notoriety 
by constant puffings, arc read and consiJcred among the multitude of 
readers, as good books. When thi» method of selling books has attain- 
ed suoh success that it comes very near to making people believe that 
Mr. J. G. Holland is a great poet, the critical reader can see the 
harm it does as regards the literary taste of the people. Mr. Holland 
had gained a temporary reputation as an easy and agreeable writer, 
who without much talent had accomplished some good. Had Mr. 
Holland remained content with his success his reputation would have 
continued as high as at first. He however, has thought himself to be 
a pk)et and in **Kathrina*' we have according to his publishers a poem 
containing "passages unsurpassed for their exquisite and pathetic ten- 
derness." 

We have examined this work carefully and have failed to discover 
the propriety of calling it a poem. If xMr. Holland had styled it a 
novel, or a tale, we think that no one would have objected or consid- 
ered the title inappropriate. We fancy that there has not been any 
critic acute enough, to determine, to what i?chool of poetry, this re- 
markable production should be assigned. What Mr. Holland's idea 
of poetry is, we confess, is beyond the reach of our mind to explain. 
He must have very peculiar ideas. He does not consider it an **imi- 
tative art" for his poem is no imitation of any thing earthly ; neither 
do we think it has any spiritual attributes, though it may, for it is not 
like anything we have ever heard or seen, and taken as a human pro- 
duction Mr. Holland's imagination, it must be admitted, transcends 
that commonly given to poets. 11 is poem — so called — is entirely o- 
rlginal and, no doubt, is the production ol Mr. J. G. Holland and no 
one else; we do not think of any other of our writers who could have 
written anything so wholly original and absurd. *'A poem to please 
me, must be either music or sense" said Coleridge, and were the phil- 
osopher to peruse Mr. J. O. Holland's poems we are afraid that he 
might not consider that they had either of his requirements. 

The object of the poem is *'to show the power of a true woman to 
ennoble and to elevate man." There have been many pages written on 
this subject and none have been much worse than those of Mr. Hol- 
land. His plot is vrry different from any ever conceived before, and 
is as unnatural as anything we ever read. We shall proceed to make 
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an examination of some of the best parts of the poem and as most of 
those who will read this article, arc persons who have read Kathrina 
wo need not enter into any explanation of the plot. If there are any 
individuals, whose ideas of poetic principles and beauty are so utterly 
vitiated, that they have thought Mr. J. G. Holland to be a poet, we 
would ask them to give their attention to the evidences of his genius, 
as illustrated by some parts of Kathrina and if they remain uncon- 
vinced we shall comfort ourselves with the reflection that they belong 
to a perverse generation. We think that the perusal of Kathrina af- 
fords all the pleasure which could be obtained from an avowed bur- 
lesque on the same subject and we are half inclined to think that Mr. 
Holland is attempting to sell the public. It is with feelings of pity 
that we rise from the perusal of the book — pity for the author, that 
he should consider all this poetry, and pity for a public which has 
purchased 50.000 copies of Mr. Holland's Kathrina. Surely we need 
to hope for a Millenium. 

*'A Tribute," as it is entitled opens the poem, which tribute, we 
find, consists of an exaltation of woman and a corresponding depreci- 
ation of man. We suppose, from the fact that it is at the beginning 
of the poem, that the author considers it in his best vein, and we ad- 
mit that it is equal to anything in the book. It is peculiar to the au- 
thor. We do not think that anyone, except a woman, could have 
written it and do not believe anyone else vxmld have written it. We 
almost believe it is a woman's work. But Mr. Holland gives us to 
understand that he wrote this poem, and, of course, he would not 
claim anything not his own. The flrst lines are as follows. 

**More human, more divine than we. 
In truth, half hutnani half divine 
Is woman.'* 

It has always been supposed that we are human beings, but it is a 
•preat mistake ; Mr. Holland has discovered that woman is only half 
'human and man not even half human. Our race, which for several 
thousand years has labored under the delusion that it is human, has 
been informed by Mr. J. G. Holland, of Springfield, Mass. in 1867, 
A. D., that they are not half human. Mirabile dictu ! in the first 
■two lines of a poem Mr. J. G. Holland has ruthlessly swept away the 
ignorance of long ages and commenced the basis of a new philosophy. 
Wq expect that before long he will itgue a work on Mankind. It 
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was, undoubtedly, an omission, that he did not give us hia definition 
of the ''word human." On the next page we find woman named aa> 

"True sister of the Son of Man ; 

True sister of the Son of God :*' 
which, as well as being a good example of sickening flattery, appears 
to us to be rather blasphemous than otherwise. We do not suppose 
Mr. Holland intended anything of the kind, but rather suppose that 
his genius is too exalted to be restrained by common sense. What 
Mr. Holland intends to convey by the following lines, we are unable 
to understand s 

^'If God be in the skv and sea, 
And live in light and rule the storm, 
Then God is God, although he be 
Enshrined within a woman's form ;*' 

We have always believed that «*God is God ;" in fact, we never 
supposed God to be any other person, but what oonnection the e^is* 
tence of God has with his presence in the sky or sea is a mystery. 
We confess, we have never been sd favored as to behold a woman, in 
whose fbrra we believed that God was enshrined. We have known 
some, who had a great amount of reverence for God, or pretended to 
have, but never anyone who was so perfect, that she was destitute of 
a large share of worldliness. On pp,ge 10, we find the following 
remarkable line's regarding woman, who 

«*0n her bended knees, 

Besisti the black- winged thunder-flaw." 

Mr. Holland undoubtedly thinks, that a style of writing which is 
obscure and which nobody can understand, is the characteristic of £v 
great poet. If he will take the trouble to read the works of the most 
celebrated of our poets, he will find they were in the habit of writing 
in such language as would be intelligible to their readers. Clearness 
of expressiou is a notable characteristic of gqpd poetry. Mr. Holland 
would have conferred an inestimable service on his readers, had he 
placed some uotes in his volume to explain the meaning of <^black- 
winged thunder-flaw" and other terms equally mysterious. Wouldi 
be-poets, who have sacrificed the sense of their lines for the sake of 
tUe rhyme, have not enjoyed vi, permanent fame. We would adviftQ 
Yoi,, Ui-c 
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Mr. Holland to attend more carefally to tho sense of what h& writes 
or his works may gain a well merited oblivion. 
A. VUllo farther we find the following lines. 

**Not many friends my life has made ; 
Few liave I loved, and few are they 
Who in my hand their hearts have laid; 
And these were women." 

We hardly know what to make of these lines, unless wo infer that 
whenever Mr. Holland has condescended to love anybody or seek thjB 
friendship of anyone, he has bestowed his attentions upon the ladies. 
Mr. Holland omitted ai> important fact, when ho neglected to tell us 
the number of women, who have laid their hearts in his hand. 

Near-thpendof this •*Tribute" we find the following very remarka- 
ble lines : 

Immortal Love I Thou still hast wing* 

To lift ine to those radiant fields, 
Where Music waits with trerohling strings^ 

And Verse her happy numbers yields, 
And all the soul within me sings." 

After this outburst of egotism, we naturally expect that m the re- 
mainder of the volume we shall see some evidences of the power of 
love over his soul — the soubof the author. But we feel compelled to 
say that the author has not approached those '^radiant fields," cither 
on the wings of love or by an^ oth^er power of motion ; at least, if he 
has, verse was not very quick to yield her happy numbers to him, and 
if all the. soul within Mr. Hollajid has sung in Kathrina, the capaci- 
ty of his soul to comprehend the beauties of Nature and Imagiaation 
must be very small. He also informs us that he discarded the ancient 
mase§i. and in their place woman shall be his muse supreme; Mr. 
Holland, could not have done any worse, if he had relied upon the as- 
Bistanco of the "Tuneful Nine," as he styles them. 

We can now remp,rk, as we come to the poem itself, that Kathrina 
is not really the character of the poem, but rather her husband, Kath- 
rina herself being^a secondary personage. This husband — as we find him 
later in the plot— «we are introduced to at the age of fourteen, when he 
is in no manner, remarkable. But pursuing a lamb onto a high moua- 
tain, and frcm that spot viewing the scene spread ojit before him he 
hecomef suddenly conscious that he is a poet, »nd feels his eoul *^ba{><- 
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tiiel and set apart to po3try.** Not this is very wall, thus iiir, if 
any one can stretch his imaginatioQ enough to cofflprehend such 
improbabilities. Mr. Holland, however, spoils it by making the boy 
feel that he is ignorant and lacks knowledge. This is wholly out of 
place. A youth of fourteen summers, who feels in a moment that kis 
soul is ^^baptized and set apart to poetry*' would not be likely to oon^ 
sider that he was lacking in culture and knowledge. Such a remarka* 
bie prodigy would in all probability immediately commence writing 
poetry. His soul would not stoop to the drudgery of the Universi- 
ty. But Mrv Holland makes him go through a thorough course ot 
study iu which he bears oflf all the honors. When he has nearly fin- 
ihhcd his education, his mother commits suieide, and he thereupon 
renounces all faith in God. He is in an unhappy state of mind 
when he sees Kathrina — on the occasion of her reception into 
the church — and immediately' falls in love with her. Alter a sin- 
gular, and we might best term it philosophic courtship, they are 
married. Their union is blessed with a child and the cup of their 
happiness ought to be full. But the husband wishes for literary 
fanre> devotes himself to the gain of it, and after much toil obtains it. 
He is not yet satisfied, for he has not the one thing needful — faith in 
God. Many long and tedious conversations between wife and hus- 
band follow. The most striking characteristics of these are, the utter 
lack of originality, in most of them tho arguments being the «ame 
that have been used for years, the prosiness which runs through them 
ally and the few faint attempts at humor. His wife is seize! with 
disease and slowly fades while he is in this state of unrest. Wo have 
a long imaginative conversation of Death with the husband, in which 
Death follows him round the house, and, naming the different occupa- 
tions of his wife and the evidence**, of her presence, reminds him that 
she will soon leave him and taunts him with representations of the 
misery he will suffer. That the mind of a man should conceive such 
ideas as Mr. Holland hero represents, while daily expecting the death 
of a wife or any near relative, we believe to bo impossible. At any 
rate it is as far from natural as any imaginative effort wo have ever 
read. Just before Kathrina dies she succeeds in persuading her hus- 
band to acknowledge God and humble himself in prayer, which Ecene the 
author has drawn in a manner more unnatural, if possible, than the 
preceding one. He has tried apparently to produce a great effect by 
this death-bed scene, and he hks made a complete failure. We wertf 
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hot affected at reading it, bat thought rather that it was a poorljr ex- 
ecuted attempt to make a sensation — sensation, we say, because wc 
know of no other term so well adapted to the scehe. 
Mr. Holland has a great love for adjectives, introdumng them when* 
ever there is an opportunity, and we doubt not, looks at a page where 
they are freely distributed, with great satisfaction. Now, with some 
authors, the frequent use of qualifying words adds greatly to the 
strength of the expression. Shelley, for instance, used adjeotives with 
greater freeness and taste than most of the even great authors. But 
when Mr. Holland attempts this he fails and produces some lines 
which must excite the risibles of even his ardent admirers. He has 
written some sentences which we think ai*e not good specimens of Eng* 
lish; or we will say, if they are> he uses words with different mean- 
ings than are usuully ascribed to them. In comparisons Mr. Holland 
is tery unfortunate, but not more so than in some sentences, which he 
has evidently intended the public should regard as evidences of a phil- 
osophic spirit In the author, and which have failed just because they 
were written with this intention. The writings of men who have 
minds of great power and who are imbued With the spirit of genius, 
are so tinctured with these attributes that We readily perceive their 
genius and depth of thought. But when in the writings of an author 
who usually writes in a style simple enough for the understanding of 
a child, we find passages which are very complicated we generally see 
upon examination that they are words rather than ideas, high sound- 
ing and bombastic expressions rather than plain, pure and comprehen- 
sive sentences. We will give a few specimens of Mr. Holland's pe- 
culiar rhetoric or poetical embellishment, for the enlightenment of 
those of his readers, who may not be so unfortunate as to attempt the 
perusal of the volume, and in order that they may gain a deeper in- 
sight into what constitutes literary talent in the eyes of the American 
public at this most cultivated period. 

On page 18 we are informed that the oriole 

"Passed to his nest, to fe^ the censer*fires 
Which Love had lit for airs of Heaven to swing." 

As Mr. Holland tells us that the oriole did this we are bound to 
believe it^ but we honestly confess that we are in total darkness as 
regards the occupation of the aforesaid fowl after it had passed to its 
liestv Mr. Hoiifttod would confer a great favor upon his readers if he 
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would restrain the outpourings of his exuberant genius within the lim- 
its of plain English. It is our deliberate Opinion that Mf . Holland 
"wrote those lines for the sake of effect. 
At page 22 we read the following lines. 

"Sorrow cnililot always brood 
Over the shivering forms that drink her warmth, 
But springs to meet the morning light, and soars 
Into the fresh empyrian, to forget 
For one sweet hour the ring of greedy mouths 
That surely wait for her return." 

This is one of Mr. Holland's most elaborate paragraphs and is about 
as sensible as most of his attempts to write above his ordinary level. 
We do not comprehend the meaning, but are quite sure that it docs 
not mean much. ' What the »*warmth of sorrow" is, we do not know, 
and do not believe Mr. Holland does; else did he know why did he 
not explain it to his readers in a note. If in the last two lines he 
means that there are some of our race — we do not dare to say human 
beings^ for according to the author we are not — who wish for and de- 
light in sorrow, and we think that is what he means, we see another 
argument in favor of our opinion — that Mr. He Hand knows nothing 
about the nature of mankind. This is probably one of the author's 
principles of philosophy and only equalled in brilliancy by his idea of 
woman as expressed in the first lines of the book. On page 30 we 
have some description of scenery whijh belongs to that sljrle of writ- 
ing, which Mr. Macaulay denominated '*Turkey Carpet." We fail to 
see any resemblance between leathers and elms or their foliage and 
cannot understand why he has applied the term feathery to those trees. 
From this and several other comparisons which we find, wo have come 
to the conclusion that Mr. Holland passed his early days in some 
place from whose associations he has retained vivid impressions of 
**pale-blue muslins, dyed with forget-rae-nots,"and various colored 
cloths and feathers and spices and numerous other things which are 
usually retailed at country stores. His ideas of beauty and the usa 
of beautiful things are those of the artisan rather than of the artist. 

Had ley is mentioned as the {)lace 

** Where the hunted regicides 
Securely lived of old.** 
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Perhaps, if Mr. Holland was hidiDg from those who were in pursuit 
«f him for the purpose of taking his life, he might find a refuge where 
he would live securely, but we are of the opinion that he would have 
his pursuers in mind. At page 39 we are given to understand that, 
the hero of his work had a power of thought so great that he could 
conceive of greater things than God has created. Truly, Mr. Holland 
has a remarkable appreciation of intellectual power. It is too bad 
that with sach a mind his hero had not accomplished more than ho 
allows him. 

We judge from the lines we quote below that Mr. Holland's agri- 
cultural education was usually neglected. Had he enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of modern colleges he might have learned something in this 
line. 

*'Then deep within the stripes of springing corn 
I found the shadow of 'an elm, and lay 
Stretched on the downy grass for listless hours." 

Whore we passed our earliest years the farmers were not in tho 

habit of planting their corn in ground covered with downy grass. It 

may be that this was their custom where Mr. Holland has lived, but 

if so, we should not bo able to regard them as belonging to a thrifky 

■ race. 

Mr. Holland has been studying the comparative values of tho heart 
aod intellect and gives us the result as follows : 

"The heart is wiser than the intellect, 
And works with swifter hands and surer feat 
Towards wise conclusions.'* 

Wo should have supposed Mr. Holland guilty of most any literary- 
atrocity before we could have believed that he would promulgate the 
doctrine contained in these lines. We had supposed it was an ad- 
mitted conclusion that the emotions of the heart blind persons to all 
reason or sound judgment. Mr. Holland, it appears, docs not recog- 
nize any such conclusion, and wo can only say that if he followed the 
dictates of his heart when he wrota Kathrina and called it a poem, 
he would have been much wiser and come to a different conclusion had 
he trusted to his intellect. 

We fail to comprehend the reason why heroism should shine in the 
cjrosi of persons as they step forward to be received ioto the church, 
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in public. We should suppose the light there would be of a nature* 
different from the heroic. When Kathrina stept forward to receiver 
the baptism, wo are told that "she receiired 

Upon bet htwr the water from hisj^and, 

The trickling chrism shone on her cheek like tears :" 

Mr. Holland can work wonders with words, and uses them when they 
are convenient to fill up a line with an amusing disregard of their 
meaning. Chrism both bjr derivation and usage wholly differs from 
watQr in meaning, and we would be pleased to find some authority *by 
which to reconcile this use of it with its meaning. We have a wate- 
ry description of life in a great city, into which description the vari- 
ous movements of the ocean arc introduced to illustrate the variety of 
city life. It is a very good example of Mr. Holland's most ambitioua. 
verse, and abounds in his usual apt illustrations and ingenious similes, 
We are informed that the waves * 'with softest plash, 

Assail the gilded shrine of opulence.** 
Wc would submit that when an assault is made it is not done with 
any particular softness. Mr. Holland has, however, such a just ap- 
preciation of the value of qualifying words and such a fine sense of 
distinction that he is enabled to employ words in a manner unintellir 
gible to the peneeptions of' the multitude. The author cannot find a 
sufficient number of words in common use to express the poetic visions 
of his brain'and as one result of the paucity of our nouns we find he 
uses the verb "tickle'* as a noun. We doubt if he can show any au-- 
thority for thi» use of the word, There is a long discussion on art 
which is written, in a very dry manner and in which the author plain-- 
]y shows that he has no definite idea of the difference between art and^ 
science. In a kind) of interlude entitled despair wo have some reficc- 
tions respecting pleasure ambition and life generally which are fully 
as shallow and weak as anything in the book not excepting even the 
first part.. In th^ last pajrty. the most unnatural part of the book — 
when Kathrina's husband approaches the couch of his dying wife, wO: 
are informed that he beheld. a face 

**-That glowed with a celestial fire like his 
Who talked with God in Sinai,'/ 

What particular reason Mr. Holland has to suppose that the face or 
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Moses glowed with a celestial fire*' at that period of his life does not 
uppear. We will not attempt to give our idea of how ho looked, bat 
can say that not being so well informed in regard to celestial fire as 
Mr. Holland is, we are unable to comprehend the thought wiiich his 
loflj imagination has wrought. 

We feel that it will be unnecessaiy to make any farther quotations, 
^8 we have given enough to show the poetical style of Mr. Holland 
and to quote from the remaining part would be making a bad matter 
worse. And yet this work is called a poem ; it is read by many who 
think it is poetry ; it is what is vulgarly called a "success." There 
are many, we doubt not, who consider that Mr. Holland is a great 
man, and who have gained their ideas of him from reading the flat- 
tering notices of his works. We do protest, in the name of those who 
love true poetry, against this manner of bringing a writer of little 
merit into a wide notoriety. The object with which Kathrina was 
written — if we allow the object to bo that which his publishers an- 
nounced — is good ; we have no fault to find with that ; but to attempt 
to make people believe that it is a poem is a shameful imposition. If 
Wordsworth, Scott, Tennyson, Longfellow and Whittier are poets, true 
poets, it is absurd to try to prove that Mr. Holland is a poet. There 
is more true poetic feeling and sentiment and soid in "Locksley Hal J" 
or a "Psalm of Life" or book IX of the "Excursion" than in all Mr. 
Jlolland has ever written or ever will write. Is it possible for any 
cultivated person, who has read Shelley*s Adonais, to say that Kath- 
rina contains "passages unsurpassed for their exquisite and pathetic 
tenderness?" If there exists such an one, our ideas of human nature* 
which are not very high, will not be raised by the knowledge of his 
existence. Said Rev, F. W. Robertson, "the office of Poetry is to 
make us feel truly." Mr. Holland is so unnatural in his scenes and 
descriptions and so false to life and human nature that, those parts of 
J^athrina, which under the pen of a true poet would excite true feel- 
ing, excite only pity and contempt. 

Let us hope that the day is not far distant when indiscriminate 
puffing will not enable worthless books to circulate extensively and 
.jehen a higher and purer literary t£^ste shall govern both critics s^nd 
jeadeys. 
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REUNION OF THE NEW YORK ALUMNI. 

The Fiflh Annual gathering of the Dartmouth College Association 
of New York and vicinity, took place at Delmonico's, on Thursday 
the 12th of December. This is one of the largest and most vigorous 
associations of the kind, and its meetings are always well attended 
and very interesting. In the regular and felicitous working of its 
machinery, it is quite a model Institution ; for which, while praise is 
due to all its officers, special credit has been awarded to its indefatig- 
able Secretary, Walter Gibson, Esq. He has been called **the most 
devoted Dartmouth man in the country." 

For a sketch of the meeting, we are mainly indebted to the New 
York papers, particularly to the Evening Mail. The weather was 
propitious, very unlike that in which the festival occurred last year. 
Previous to the Dinner^ at which some seventy gentlemen sat down, 
the members assembled in one of the parlors, and afler the usual 
pleasant greetings and colloquies, the regular annual business was 
transacted. Hon. David E. Wheeler was re-elected President, amid 
much enthusiasm5 notwithstanding the desire be had expressed that 
this office might pass to another. Upon taking the chair ho said he 
was grateful for the honor conferred upon him, although he considered 
the action of the Committee entirely outside of tho constitution. 
(Laughter.) We are a band of brothers, all young men, and we 
should distribute the honors, for the office is one of honor, and not of 
profit. Ho believed in rotation in office. The rest of the officers are 
as follows ; Vice-President, Hon. Cyrus P. Smith ; Treasurer, H. N. 
Twombly ; Secretary, AValter Gibson ; Corresponding Secretary, Gen, 
C. A. Carleton ; Executive Committee, John AV. Jones, Edwin T. 
Rice, Professor Alphcus B. Crosby, M. D., Daniel G. Rollins, Jr* 
Edward Tuck. 

Supper being announced, the gentlemen proceeded to the dining 
hall. Hon. D. E. Wheeler sat at the bead of the table, and at hitf 
Vol. Ill— » 
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right were President Smith, Hon. W. E. Dodge, Hon. George' Grcn- 
nel, of the class of 1808, in his 88th year, Rev, Dr. Peters, and Prof 
Sanborn. Among other promiaent gentlemen present were President 
Brown, of Hamilton College; President Grosvenor of Central Col- 
lege ; Hichard B. Kimball ; John BjU Boaton, of the Jrmrnal of 
Commercs; Dr. George W. Wood, of the American Foreign Mission- 
ary Board; Horace Hatch, M. D., and his son Mr. A. S. Hatch, of 
the firm of Fisk & Hatch, bankers; Dr. Lafayette Ranney, and Levi 
P. Morton, Esq . 

After grace by Dr. Peters, the company proceeded to partake of 
one of Delmonico's best dinners, going regularly through all the 
courses from turtle soup to colFee and nuts.- An hour or more was 
spent in this manner with much inward satisfaction, when President 
Wheeler called the attention of the gentlemen to the first toast*, which 
was : 

*'The Executive of Dartmouth College ; created by Eleazar Wheelock, re- 
juveuated by Asa D. Smith." 

He called upon President Smith to reply, who responded substan- 
tially as follows : 

I consider it an honor to be present, and a signal honor to be Dientioned 
as I have been in tlie toast. It is a small matter comparatively, to be a re- 
juvenator — to stir the soil afresh about the roots of the old tree that was 
j}lanted with such heroic endurance, and has been tended, from year to year, 
so carefully. But I rejoice that I have been pernntted to do anything for 
Dartmouth. I always recur v/ith pleasure to the first meeting of this Asso- 
ciation. As I was about to leave this city to go to Hanover, Dr. Peters 
asked me if I did not wish to meet a few of the alumni, and so we had our 
first little gathering in Dr. Teaslee's parlors. The expressions of sympathy 
I then received have been ever an encouragement to me. Now as I note tho 
progress of this Association, it seems to me to have advanced hand in hand 
with tlie College — for the College has grown. I want to tell you that "Pro- 
gress 1" is our watchword at Dartmouth. (Cheers.) Let me mention a few 
Ijarticulars. We now number on our roll 370. Of these, 322 are under- 
graduates — 110 more than were on the Catalogue five years ago. Our 
Faculty numbers twenty -seven, Viine more tJian then; and instead of 
three we have now five departments in the College. The old Academical 
Department still maintains its high integrity. Then we have the Scientific ; 
the Medical, which was established long ago ; the Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical, which opened this tall with a good class. Uesides these we have the 
Thayer School of Architecture and Civil Engineering, to the original en- 
dowment of which Gen. Thayer has recently added ten thousand dollars. 
(Applause.) Dartmouth is becoming more and more the educational cen* 
ter of the ^Itate, tUyre bcia^j no ether College within its borders. 
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As to its financial condition, I can only saj, that indi'pendent of the $80,- 
OiiO given by the State for the Ajrricultural Coilcg:e, -we liave secured during 
the past five years sometliing like .*200,000. Ninety thousand dollars o 
this is for general expenditures. We have been very successful in obtain- 
ing scholarships for need's^ and wortliy young men, more than thirty in all* 
I suppose th«re are now twenty-five young nien at least in College who 
vould not have been there but for these scholarships. Tliey are among the 
best, most industrious and capable young men we have. Some of them 
lefid their classes. If the founders of these scholarships could witness the 
struggles of these young men to get an education, as I am permitted to do» 
they v.'ould thank God that they have been able to place it witliin the reach 
of so many of them. But, Oliver-Twist-like, wc ask for **more.'* It costs 
to be prosperous. "We need a larger fund for general expenses. Our 
Frofessors should be better paid. W^hcn I went to Dartmouth they had but 
eleve 1 hundred dollars a year ; now they have but fifteen hunlred. You 
TtuY imagine how hard it is to live comfortably upon so small a sum. We 
want also, a new Laboratory, a Library-building, and an Alumni Hall. 
President Smith then said that while Dartmouth is meeting so largely the 
wants of the surrounding region, it is assuming more and more, as befits 
its age and history, a national character. Young men are attracted io it 
from all parts of the United States. In one class there are four students 
from California. Not long ago a Missouri boy entered the College, and 
through his influence a number of others were induced to come. This boy 
walked into my study one day and said : "President S.mith, I have come to 
introduce to you a party of 'border ruflHans.'" If ail *'border ruffians" are 
like these boys, I wish we hatl a hundred more of them a.t Dartmouth ! 
(Cheers.) lie then compared Dartmouth College with Harvard, showing 
that deservedly great as is the reputation of the latter, yet Dartmouth is, 
in its constituency, in proportion to the number of students each possesses, 
more of a national College than Harvard. 

The Hod. William E. Dodge, as a patron of the college, was then 
called upon. Among ether things he said : 

He had hoped for a quiet seat somewhere, as he had no right to be there, 
not having been an alumnus of Dartmouth. He almost wished lie had been 
such. He graduated fifty years ago last September ; not from Dartmouth, 
nor from Yale, nor from Harvard, but from an academy which has sent 
many fine men into the world. Fifty years ago Inst September he entered a 
store, and he has never been out of it since. Looking over the long list of 
the Dartmouth College Association of those who are supposed to live with- 
in a reasonable distance of New York, he thought it would have been pleas- 
ant if he had been one of the alumni, so that he niight meet with them, re- 
new Old associations, and exchange greetings. He had heard the President 
allude to the fact that Dartmouth was becoming a national institution ; per- 
haps that was because Hanover was not now so far away as it used to be. 
In the early days, Hanover was a long distance off, even from New York. 
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Turning to President Smith he asked him how long it took to come from 
Hanover to this city. Dr. Smith replied: **I start at 12 o'clock, and get to 
your home at eleven." (Laughter.) Mr. Dodge continued : Dartmouth la 
now nearer than New Haven used to be when I was a boy, and we travelled 
day and night in a stage-coach ; it may well attract students from the Pacific 
Coast. Mr. Dodge in closing paid a high compliment to President Smith 
as a gentleman and a pastor. He said that what New York lost Dartmouth 
gained. He had been associated with Dr. Smith in the church, and he 
noticed that in his church relations the young men of the church gathered 
around him, looked up to him. and loved him. This was a great thing for 
any pastor, a good sign, and with such a man for President he had no fears 
for Dartmouth. He trusted that the College would indeed become a great 
national institution. 

Having another engagement, Mr. Dodge ezcused himself and left 
the hall. The second toast was then read, as follows : 

The honored dead of Dartmouth : their memory is sacred: their influence 
remains. 

With pome relation to this, and with reference, also, to a toast in 
regard to the past teachers in the College, Professor John Ordronauz 
made a speech in the course of the evening represented as aptly and 
beaatifully eulogistic, a report of which we hope to obtain for some 
future number of the Dartmouth. 

The third toast was ; 

Dartmouth : may she never exchange her home-spun for the silks, the 
satins, and the velvets of the metropolis. 

To this Richard B. Kimball, Esq. responded, in his usual happj 
vein, urging that in all her progress, Dartmouth be careful not to lose 
the bono aud sinew and iron nerve that have made her sons so suc» 
cessful in the world. 

Other interesting speeches followed — ^bj President Brown* Hon. Geo. 
Orennell, Prof. Sanborn, George H. Bissell, Esq., Gen. C. A. Garle^ 
ton, Hon. Eufus F. Andrews, Professor A. B. Crosby and Joseph 
H. Patten, Esq. An impressive tribute was paid by several speakers, 
to the memory of the late Hon. Benjamin W. Bonney, LL. D., a 
distinguished member of the Association, who was present and made an 
address at its last meeting. At a late hour, the company broke up. 
The following letter was received from Lieut. Gen. Sherman, who wag 
present at the Commencement in 1866, when a nephew of his grad* 
Bated* 
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Headquabters Military Ditisiov^ 
OF THE Missouri, > 

St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 27, 18G8. J 
Walter Qibton, Esq., JVo. 75 Liberty street, JVew York, 

I>EAB Sir : I feel much complimented at receiving the kind invitation con- 
tained in your letter of Nov. 21, and assure you that nothing could give me 
more pleasure than to attend the reunion of the Alumni of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, on the 12th of December; but it so happens that the reunion of the 
Tarious societies representing all tlie Western armies takes place in Chicago 
«n the 16th of December, and I am forced to give preference to the latter. 
I always recall with peculiar pride the graceful and delicate compliments of 
which I knew that I was unworthy ,that were showered on me during my visit 
Co Dartmouth College in the summer of 186G ; and I would be glad of an 
opportunity to recognize them, but I fear I must postpone it to some later 
occasion. Be pleased to thank the committee for me, and say that I feel it 
a great honor to be classed by them as one worthy to share in their college 
reunion. I hope Dartmouth will long continue in its sphere of usefulness, 
and that it will always command the love and affections of its Alumni as it 
now so conspicuously does. 

With great respect, your servant and friend, 

W. T. SHERMAN, 
Lieutenant-Gene ral. 

We add, here, the *'Ode" sung on the occasioD, and adopted, so 
far as the voice of the Association could go, as the College Ode. 



O X> E 

DEDICATED TO DABTMODTH COLLBOB, BT 

Pro£ JOHH OEDOMTATIX, LL. B., M. D., 

(class OF 1850.) 

^nd Sang at the Fifth Annual Re>^nion of the Daiimouth College Alumni 
Msociation of JVew York City, Dec. 10, 1868. 

I Cfto.— Nunc canamus leti, , 

Gaudeamus Frates, Quicquid snmus aevo, 

Tollimus et vocem. Mater ! nos fecisti, 

Javenes ac senes Tibi — Gloria esto I 

AUaam kiudent matrem. 
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Dartmuthensis liberi, 
Molliter quos alit, 

O n'vms fortunati, 
Recordiita adsit — Cko, 



^'GaUDHT IX TENTAMINK, 

VjRTUii" Dartmuthen&is ; 
QiKiqiie in certaminis 

Terrct vox aut ensis. — Cko. 



I\os, duxit juvcntute, 

Imperitos pedes, 
Xos docuit virtute, 

Scandere ad sedes I — Cko. 



Vox quoe in Deserto 
Olim vix (daniabat 

Ad Syrtes, nunc ab Arcto, 
Uhique resonat. — Cko. 



Nil docet nisi verum, 
Fidem nisi Christi, 
*'Per discrimina rt-rum," 
Semper constant isti. — Cho. 



Sicut Sol solertiae, 

Inter onines micat, 
Terennis lux doctrina?. 

Homines quse sal vat. — CAo, 



VII r. 
Quocunqne Sors nos ferat, 

Almae imitris nomcn, 
Dulce, oarum extat, 

Dccus etsolamen! — C!io. 



It is our duty to furnish the Editorial matter for this number of the "Dart- 
mouth" and that it is either a pleasant or profitable duty we do not chiini. 
As it is the custom, however, we must conform to it and make the best of it. 
There are, doubtless, a great many youni^: and ambitious youths, whose 
heads are filled with happy visions of future fame, and wlio have an earnest 
longing to see some of t!ie productions of their brains in print, who imagine 
that an editor's life is a kind of earthly Paradise. They are hoping that a 
time will come when they shall be able to preside in some news-paper sanc- 
tum from whence they will dispense their valuable thoughts to an ignorant 
and depraved world. They think that when they have an opportunity to 
criticise and praise or abuse the manners and customs of their fellow-citizens 
they shall be satisfied. Now judging from the little experience we have 
had in connection with this Magazine, and from what we read in various 
journals and periodicals, we have come to the conclusion that an cditor*s 
life is not wholly destitute of troubles. It is no easy thing to write an in- 
teresting article, when you have no political ojjponcnts to vilify, nothing to 
say concerning the state of the country, no books to review, and when Gen. 
Daniel Pratt has not been along to enlighten you with his vast intellectual 
ideas. In looking over our exchanges, we have been amused to see what a 
large number of editors have been inspired by this rambling genius. We 
feel very much slighted that he has not visited us. Perhaps he thinks 
.that an institution which has graduated a Webster does not need his assis- 
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tance as iiiuch as soiiie others. (No reflection intended on any other seat 
of Itarning.) Our leading Magazines are not what they should bo, in the ed- 
itorial department. Let anyone examine them carefully and they will bo 
found, for the most part, uninteresting and dull. We take pleasurxi in read- 
ing the editorials in Harper, and find that tiiey are far ahead of our other 
magazines. They are written in sucli a genial, humorous and easy stylo 
that their superiority is plainly manifest when compared with some of the 
other periodicals. The majority of editors are deficient in that peculiar 
t.ilent which enables one to write in a pleasing and instructive manner and 
to stop at the right point, in order to conduct a magazine with success, 
the editor must possess a good deal of tajtnt, a line taste in literary as well 
as art nuitters, and a remarkable versatility in writing. This being the case, 
how can it be expected that undergraduates should write articles of any 
special merit. , Whatever statistical information is contained in this depart- 
ment of a College magazine is of interest to the reader, but we do not believe 
that those who support our Magazine care very much about reading two or 
three pages of what in reality amounts to nothing — generally consisting of 
remarks on the students, weather and women, and interspersed with valua-^ 
ble — in tlie estimation of the authors — reflections on human nature and so- 
ciety and sometimes a f^'w stale jokes. We think it would be much better 
if these editorials could be abolished and the last few pages of our College 
jjapcrs devoted to statistics and information of a character interesting to the 
alumni and friends who bupport them. 



We are often told in the winter, that the cold, clear atmosphere and 
bracing air is conducive to study. It is probably with this foct in view- 
that we are not allowed the enjoyment of warm recitation rooms. It is our 
opinion that the air for the past ten daj's has been very cool aud bracing 
out of doors as well as in some of the College room"*. The scientific men 
of this institution have been attempting to solve a novel problem since the 
commencement of this term. It is as follows: given a large chemical room , 
with a small coal stove situated in the corner, and a small quantity- of coal, 
to ascertain whether it is possible to heat the room so that the students witii 
thick over-coats can remain in it an hour without feeling cold. Thje stur 
dents have arrived reluctantly, at the conclusion that it is not possible. Wha^ 
a conclusion the scientific coips have arrived at, we do not kwo*^- From 
appearances, we judge that they will make a thorough trial before they will 
give it up. Lack of perseverance is not a characteristic of Dartmouth's sons. 



With this number commences the third volume of the '^Dartmouth." It 
has now become one of the fixtures of the college, and each issue is looked 
forward to with interest by all friends of the college. V/e hope that our 
subscription list will bo increased during tlie present year. There was a 
desire on the part of the editors to increase the size with this number, but 
our present circulation did not warrant such an undertaking. The number 
of Alumni is so large that wo think our circulation should be at least ono 
Ihousftad. 4-t|>resent it ranges soniQwhere between five and six hundrccJe 
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We woald request our subscribera and friends, to aid us as much as they 
are able, to increase the number of subscribers. We would also be gHid to 
receive contributions from the 'Alumni and friends of the college. In order 
to conduct the Magazine successfully, we must have good contributions and 
enough of them. The delay in the publicatfon of this number is due in 
part to a lack of material. We ought to have so many pieces that we could 
have a chance to select from them. Instead of that we have considered 
ourselves fortunate in obtaining enough to fill out our number. Our friends 
will, we hope, take the hint and give us their aid. 



We learned the other day, that the Yale Literary Magazine oilers a prize 
each year for the best written essay'. We like the plan, and think it would 
be well to adopt it here, as it would be an incentive to many to write. U»- 
fortunately we are not troubled with an abundance of money and do not 
feel able to oifer a liberal reward. Those who are hoping to assume the 
editorial management of tlie ** Dartmouth" hereafter will do well to bear this 
in mind. 



The present term has opened with the mercury several degrees belcrtr «r- 
ro, and seven new men, distributed as follows ; Junior class^ two; Freshman, 
one ; Sclent. Dept., three ; Agricultural, one. 



We learn with Iieart-felt joy that the ladies of this place are to give us a 
practical example of the idea of Otway where he writes, 

"0 woman I lovely woman ! Nature made thee 
To temper miin." 

They are to make an effort to improve the condition of the seats in the 
church, which are occupied by the students. We can assure them that the 
students will attend church with much more apiiable Umpers, when the pro- 
posed improvements have been accomplished. 

Wanted. — At the office of the "Dartmouth" an English version of 
Grimnrs Essay on Raphael and Michel Angelo. A liberal reward will be 
paid upon the receipt of the work. 

To Subscribers. — We want all the money we can collect for present 
necessities, and would respectfully request those owing the Magazine to set- 
lie their subscription bills immediately. When you have done this, you will 
feel much lighter at heart as well as in purse. 
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HENRY C. CRANE, JAMES B. BROOKS, 

WILLIAM J. BRADLEY, 



The name of this Indian preacher should be familiar to every 
student of Dartmouth, he being one of the early proteges of the 
Rev. Eleazar Wheelock, the distinguished founder and first Pres- 
ident of this Institution. 

Occum belonged to the Mohegan tribe, but proved an honor- 
able exception to his poor unfortunate race. During his course 
of study, his ability was so marked, and his christian conduct m> 
faultless, that he was regularly ordained by a Long Island Pres- 
bytery as a minister and missionary to the Indians. In the vi- 
cinity of Lebanon, Conn, where he afterwards preached, he at- 
tracted crowded audiences. 

When Dr. Wheelock began his project for founding an Indian 
College in the wilderness, which, by the way, proved the nucleus 
of Dartmouth, he sent Occum to England to solicit donations. 
This he did with wonderful success, creating a great sensation. 
He was invited to preach before the Queen, and I've no doubt. 
Her Majesty looked upon him as ^fair(f) type of the dissenting 
clergy in her far-away rebellious dominions. 
Vol. m — e. 
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At all events, the red aboiiginal of the forest brought home 
honor, reputation and funds. Dr. Dvvight who heard him preach 
twice, sj^ys of him, "his discourses were decent, and his utterances 
in some degree eloquent." I am sure his Theology was sound, 
and orthodox enough to suit even a Jonathan Edwards. I was 
forcibly reminded of the intense style of that Calvanistic Divine 
in reading a few days since, a production of Cecum's, printed al- 
most a century ago. This rare specimen of queer old paper and 
queerer typography belongs to a gentleman in Boston, who holds 
it, time-eaten, worn and defaced and mutilated as it is, as a pre- 
cious treasure. The title-page is surmounted with a "Death's 
head and Cross-bones" and reads thus : "A Seraion preached at 
the Execution of Moses Paul, an Indian who was executed at 
New-Haven on the 7th of Sep. 1772 for the Murder of Moses 
Cook, late of Waterbury on the 7th Dec. 1771. Preached at the 
desire of said Paul, by Samson Cecum, Minister of the Gospel 
and Missionaiy to the Indians. The Third Edition. New Lon- 
don. Printed and sold by T. Green 1772" The preface states 
that it was a "very uncomfortable and stormy day when this dis- 
course was delivered." Think of that ye lovers of ease and cush- 
ioned seats in the House of God ! Imagine poor Paul shivering 
and shuddering, the gallows in full view, his bare head and woe- 
begone face, exposed to the gaze of a vast concourse of people 
while the preacher first addressed the spectators, beseeching 
them to offer up their prayers for the condemned criminal who 
would "this day know moi»e than any of them, either of unutter- 
able joy, or of inconceivable woe." 

He then announced his text "For the wages of Sin is Death" 
ifcc. After an exordium of two pages upon the thoughtlessness of 
man, he divides his subject into two general propositions. 

1. That sin is the cause of all the miseries that befall the chil- 
dren of men, both as to their bodies and souls for time and Eter- 
nity. 

2. That eternal life is the free gift of God, cfcc, cfcc. 

Under the nature of sin, he says "it was Sin that transfoi-med 
the very Angels into Devils." "Sin has made man proud, tho' 
he has nothing to be proud of." "He is a bankrupt, and is excom- 
municated from God, he was turaed out of Paradise by God him- 
self, and is become a vagabond in God's world, and as such has 
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no right or title to the least crumb of mercy in God's world." 
"Sin has made man beastly and devilish — ^lie is harder to tame 
than any creature in the lower Avorld." 

"His temporal death begins as soon as he is born. Sinners are 
dead in state, being destitute of the principles and power of a 
spiritual life — they are dead in law as a condemned malefactor 
is said to be a dead man." 

After depicting in buraing language, the horrors of a spiritual 
death, he specifies every enjoyment to which the sinner must bid 
a last farewell, each separate amusement which he must abandon, 
then sums up in these words "Oh Eternity ! Eternity ! Eternity ! 
Who can measure it ? Arithmetic must fail — the thoughts of men 
and angels are di'owned in it. Were it possible to employ a bird 
to cany oft' this globe by the small particles thereof and to car- 
ry them to such a distance that it should retm-n once in 10,000 
years for another particle, and so continup till it has canied off* 
this globe and framed them together in some unknown space, till 
it has made just such a world as this, after all. Eternity would 
remain the same unexhausted duration. Negroes, Indians, Eng- 
lish, or of what nations soever all that die in their sins, must go 
to hell together, for the Wages of Sin is Death." 

Aft^r expanding his second proposition, he addressed the crim- 
inal, "My poor unhappy brother Moses. The day of your death 
is now come, you have but a very few moments to breath in this 
world — the unwelcome guard is about you, your coffin and your 
grave are open to receive you." "Oh poor Moses ! for what you 
have done, repent, repent." "And so I must leave you in the 
hands of God." 

These quotations will convey but little idea of the copiousness 
of language and earnestness of expression and eloquence of feel- 
ing, characterizing this most remarkable discourse. Its delivery 
must have occupied an hour and a half. Was crime among In- 
dians so rare, that time could be aftbrded for all the sacred rites 
of our most holy religion to impress it upon the public mind? 
"Lo ! the poor Indian ! " Possibly^ vice was not then known to 
be insanity. Possibly^ fresh murders were not chronicled among 
the every-day items of thq morning newspaper. Oh for the good 
old, primitive times of our fore fathers, when the soul even of the 
"man-slayer" was considered worth the saving. 
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Bun Btteakfast-Tablo. 

No. 1. 

I am not a "Professor,'* yet I have a "Breakfast-Table." And 
this is the way that it happened. 

I am a bachelor. By these few words I wish to convey all the 
misery and happiness, the trials and delights, that appertain to 
**single blessedness.'* Like Thomas Carberry, "I am a shy man, 
naturally." Owing to this native modesty, I have never appear- 
ed in the character of a "ladies' man." All my attempts at. 
carrying parcels and parasols, picking up dropped handkerchiefs, 
touching my hat, and performing the thousand and one gallant- 
ries that are expected now-a-days, have been — ^I may say it with- 
out blushing, — signal failures. There has even been something 
glorious in my short-comings. 

Is it strange, therefore that the only vision of feminine loveli- 
ness which my solitary castle for a long time afforded was that 
of an elderly Irish-woman, who for a slight pecuniary consider- 
ation, (two dollars a week, and her Sundays out,) had consented 
— under protest, to be sure, — to make my bed, and prepare coffee 
and steaks for one. 

And yet, excepting my unconquerable fear of the better half of 
creation, I am naturally a sociable man. I delight in conversatipn. 
To my mind there is nothing superior to a well regulated compa- 
ny, enjoying the pleasures of edifying converse. I like to mark 
the gracefully-rounded sentences, the elegant periods, and class- 
ical quotations which an hom-'s sitting is sure to call forth. I have 
even ventured myself upon a few choice extracts from authors 
not generally known, and have been surprised, nay, gratified, at 
their unexpected effect. 

Now to any well-balanced mind it is manifestly plain, that a 
bachelor's life is not the one of all others most conducive to "so- 
cial life." I might go so far as to call it quite the reverse, with 
a tendency to loneliness. This idea was forced uponrme one Sun- 
day evening, after a pleasant little dinner with my friend C. in 
his chai-ming residence at Chestnut HilL And the result of my 
reflections was an idea. 
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"As marriage, my boy," I said to myself "is clearly an impossi- 
bility, one thing remains, I will take boai-dei-s! Yes," as the 
thought widened in its scope, ^/wuse-boarders ! We will constitute 
a family. These walls," I cried in my enthusiasm, "shall echo 
the laughter provoked by wit and sarcasm, the delicately turned 
expression of sesthetic natures. I will have a breakfast table 
-which shall rival, — ^nay, eclipse^ — ^that of our modern "Professor." 
Our home shaU be the home of future Emersons, Carlyles, Gail 
HamHtons ! (I felt the climax to be weak, but, as I was alone, 
suffered it to pass.) 

A few preliminary operations were desirable, even necessarj'. 
Bridget, though in many respects a praiseworthy domestic lacks 
soul. She ^ed, I imagine, to catch the intellectual import of 
my remarks. Nay, it was (]^uite manifest that her mind ran rather 
to the amount of extra cooking and washing, than to the great 
^gains in the department of Science, Literature and Art. "An 
«hure, an the old house will be turned topsy-turvy," she said, "an 
its an impossibiUty, entirely." However, by the promise of a pe- 
cuniary addition, and a "young gal never to desist from washing 
plates," and obeying orders, (Mem. How naturally the feminine- 
mind turns to government !) the hostile powers were conciliated, 
and the only remaining obstacle to be surmounted was to secure 
Ihe boarders. 

A red placard in the window with the cabalistical words, 
"Rooms to Let," was the means by which my desire attained ful- 
:fillment. Bridge>alle Centre is notorious for its stray population 
of visitors. Not a day passes but -wdtnesses the arrival of some 
woe-begone spinster, or unfortunate bachelor, or student suspen- 
ded from the neighboring University, looking for rooms and ac- 
comodation. The mysterious placard, oefore alluded to, was the 
means of drawing to my side dozens and twenties of would be 
lodgers. It only remained for me to make the proper selection. 
I had previously limited my number to seven, 

^here are seven days in the week," I had said ; "seven con . 
genial souls shall gather around my board, and render each da { 
illustrious by some apt remark, some Olympian theory. Ther j 
were seven Kings of Rome. So shall there be seven mma:c s 
in the Reahn of Thought ! " 
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It was only iiicuinbent upon me to apply a penetrating test, 
which I had before selected. I acknowledged my idiosyncrasy, 
smiled at my uiirtliful jest, in short, confessed that I was a fool, 
and pit?sented the following list of questions. 

1. What is your opinion of the Pre-Kaphaelite in Art? with 
an analysis of Millais. 

2. Your idea of Vegetarianism and Graham Bread. 

3. Your thoughts on Philology, with the theory of Max M Cil- 
ler, and the Unity of the Race. 

4. Is woman to attain her lawful position as the superior of 
man ? 

6. Should co-operative house-keeping be adopted, with the con- 
struction of one gi-eat family, in which all should have equal 
rights and privileges ? 

6. In regard to the Future Life, do you sliare the opinions of 
the Stoics, the Ej)icureans, or the Unitarians ? 

7. Do you believe in S])iritualism, Planchette and Insanity ? 

This comprehensive list I presented to my many applicants, re- 
solving by this to "sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish." 
And upon this broad basis, my seven Monarchs, — ^I allude to my 
house boarders, — were selected. 

Without entering into a description of my numerous appli- 
cants, their reception of my questions, and the like, I pass on to 
a hasty sketch of the fortunate i-eceivei-s of my approbation. 

No. 1. The Cantabridge Theologian. His exhaustive treatise 
on the Future Life, — ^he inclined, I saw at once, to Unitarianism, 
-Nvith a slight touch of Roman Mythology, — ^and his ready ac- 
knowledgement of the superiority of woman, won my esteem 
from the firat. He also had a few dilettante ideas on Ai-t, which, 
though vague, were in the main purely Grecian. If I except a 
fondness for talking Hansard and Emei-son, I should consider our 
Cantabridge Theologian a perfect specimen. In appearance he 
is tall and thin, has light hair, and eyes which have the aspect of 
being washed out. He wenre turn-down collai-s, and the inevita- 
ble white neck-tie. (Qy. Are white ties worn to denote the pe- 
culiar sanctity of the ministerial profession V and if not, why not ?) 

No. 2. The Philadelphian Blue. Her views on S])iritualism — 
and, indeed, on everything, — were sweeping and comprehensive. 
Her very attitude was suggestive of a peu-liolder; her tingera as 
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plainly displayed intimate acquaintance with an ink-bottle. Her 
treatise on Philology would have been scarcely compressed in 
three octavo volumes. In self-defence I accepted her as one of 
the Monarchs in our small circle. 

No. 8. The Arcadian Tourist. A large man, with fi-eckles. 
He confesses to a gieat scom of our artificial methods of living : 
advocates co-operative house-keeping, and a gi*and system of e- 
qualized labor. "Nature," he said pointedly, "nature is what we 
Avant ! Why not go back to primitive customs ? Why should 
we remain fettei-ed by circumstance ?" This bui*st of confidence 
was sufficient, and he was enrolled. 

No. 4. The Passee. I confess that I was doubtful on this sub- 
ject- But her graceftd manner of giggling and rolling up her 
eyes won me immediately. She is, let us say, past the fii-st bloom 
of youth, but her heart — and, as- she appropriately said, "heart- 
growth, my dear sir, is what we want ; more heart, more truth,'' 
— is apparently fresh and young. She considered the fifth ques- 
tion highly indelicate, but was quelled by the Arcadian Tourist. 

No. 5. The Roman Artist. I have a fancy for Italy. Indeed 
I might quote the language of the immortal Mrs. Blimber. "If I 
could but have known and talked with Cicero, in his beautiful re- 
tirement at Tusculum, (beautiful Tusculum !) I could have died 
content." Next to a sight of the great Roman orator, might pos- 
sibly come a view of our Roman Artist. He was the proper 
olive complexion, dark, matted hair (which suggests combing as 
beneficial,) and a wealth of moustache and beard. In a short 
half hour's conversion which I had -with him, I received much 
valuable information as to the life, character and family habits of 
Canova, Titian, Tintoretto, Correggio and other artists, not to 
mention "the blue skies of Italy, and the nightingales." 

"Rome, sir," he remarked, "Rome is another title for Paradise* 
We need Italy in America. The Ideal, sir, the Ideal, that's what 
we want !" 

No. 6. The Strong-minded. I would say in the outset, that in 
this case I fear I have made a mistake. In spite of her admira- 
ble soliloquy on Woman Suffrage, with a few general remarks on 
Vegetarianism and other isms and ologies, I confess to a scarcely 
disguised teiTor in her presence. There is a certain "lord-of-all- 
she-surveys" manner, which is suggestive of Lucrezia Borgia, and 
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other equally agreeable women, who were all very well in their 
way, really quite picturesque at this distatice, but scarcely conve- 
nient in one's private family. If in her desire to prove the su- 
periority of woman she should poison the salt, or prepare a fas- 
cination cup of chocolate, or a dish of soup i la Tofania ! Hor- 
rible thought 1 

"Man," she said, "is but an obstacle in the path of Woman's 
Triumphal Car: What is to be done, gave for woman to aiise 
and forever blot out that obstacle ?" Was there some awful sig- 
nificance in her words ? 

No. 7. The Hogglestock Student. I had almost despaired of 
my seventh monarch, but he came at last, — even at the eleventh 
hour. 

"I want a place to hang out at, you know. The faculty — 
bless them ! — caught me in a Uttle accidental occurrence — ^You 
twig ?'' he said. I smiled, and said that I perceived. "I am — 
hum !^— to spend a few months in retirement, and the governor is 
to be kept in the dark. I suppose there is no difficulty in finding 
some old gentleman, a little rusty in the classics, who will hear 
me recite for so much a week — money no object." 

I mentioned my good friend R. and he seemed satisfied. "Just 
the ticket !" he remarked, with the true Hogglestockian abandon. 
"I shall remain here three months." 

I then presented my list of questions, resolved to be firm to the 
last, though a certain aavoir faire about the young fellow had 
Impressed me at once. 

"A grind?" he asked pleasantly. "Well, Fm not to be 
coughed" 

Which I soon discovered. K I state it to be my firm convic- 
tion that the student had not the faintest idea as to a proper so- 
lution of these queries, I trust that I may be credited. But I 
also state that, under the circumstances, he reflected honor upon 
his training. 

"Ah, the Pre-Raphaelite ? Millais ? Yes, I knew him well ; I 
should call him sappy, decidedly. Pre-Raphael ? Oh, of course 
' — latin. What a sly dog ! Before Raphael ; nothing clearer. 
No. 2. Vegetarian ? Brown bread ? Not muchr 

(I saw him look rather blank at Philology and Max Mullei*; 
but he bore it bravely.) 
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"Philology V About words, you know — ^linguistics— ^Fve been 
over it ; — and the Indo-Germanic^— I forget — somehow the unity 
of the race comes in there — Adam and Eve and Shem, and all 
the rest of them." 

He evidently had no ideas at all on the fifth query, but the 
one gi-eat family struck him as ''jolly, i^ you know, help was reg- 
ular, fetid no grinds." 

(I puiposely omit the Hogglestockian's news of the Future.) 
"Spiritualism ? Oh, of course-^-atterided rappings — j)retty hie- 
diums. Planchette ? still more decidedly ; — cousin, a pretty girl — 
it wrote all manner of sentences — queer, was'nt it ? And now, 
about the accommodations." 

And here were my seven monarchs in the realm of thought. 
Here were the future dispensers of Emereonian, Addisonian^ 
and Tupperian ideas at our daily table. I was radiant ! I was 
ovei joyed at the success of the mystic letters in the red placard. 

On the next moming at breakfast, — our first breakfast oh truly 
rural principles, — ^the Strong-miilded presided over the Coffee-pot 
and milk-pitcher, not without, on my pait, some misgivings and 
suspicions. The Theologian partook of tea and Bostoil Crackers* 
Even the way in which he lifted his cup, was a sermoil, and his 
countenance was a hyinn in long metre. The Strortg-iiiinded 
presided with more force then grace ; taving a way of pduricing 
about among the clips and saucers, arid forcibly putting* dcrwn the 
tea-pot, that appealed from a bird's-eye*view, somewhat danger- 
ous. I have no dOubt but that in this \f^ay she prote^ed against 
the ignominy of her situation. I formally apologized afterwards, 
that I had not my self assumed the office. 

The Philadelphian Blue partook solely of a '*feagt of reason," 
being engaged for the most part in an animated disleussion with 
the Pass^e on the differences of style in the Spectator and the Tat- 
tler. The Arcadian Tourist drank cold water— ^''nature^s wine, 
gir" — and ate vigorously cf beef steak-^'the flesh of the fields 
sir." The Artist coiifiiied his atteiitioli to fniit that Ivas then iti 
season, and discoursed oli the beauties of Italian life to the flog* 
glestockiail ; Who, "not to be coughed,** assumed an intimate ac- 
quaintance with various extinct Roman families. I noticed that 
the student did ample justice to the food placed before him, only 
stopping at times to offer his opinion on any and every subject 
that arose* 

Vol. Jill— ^f. 
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At the close of our meal I made the following remarks, which 
I insert with the comments to which they gave rise. 

"Ladies and gentlemen : We have met for the first time un- 
der peculiarly pleasant auspices. ('A Roman allusion,' said the 
Artist:) We sit about the smiling hoard, and gaze into equally 
smiling faces. (I noticed here that the Philadelphian Blue sniifed 
a little, and I hastened on.) It has been my pufpose in calling 
you together, to bring about a possibility of the pttrely intellec- 
tual and aesthetic communication which it has long been my de- 
sire to enjoy. (It was now the turn of the Theologian to shift 
his position, and murmur something about 'Massachusetts.') 
With that end in view I propose that, as we are all people of 
leisure, our morning meal be protracted, after the common w^ants 
of nature are satisfied, while we turn our attention to whatever 
topic of interest may be broached. Information is our need. Our 
aesthetic natures are yearning for mental pabulum. The world 
with all its possibilities is crying out to us to discuss the great 
social problems of the age. Let us not prove recreant to our 
tmst !" Immense applause greeted the conclusion of my speech, 
(Qy. Why the conclusion ?) and I sat down, certain of success. 

The Arcadian Tourist was the first to breat the silence. "If 
such is your pleasure, I offer for consideration the topic. The 
Artificial Mode of Modem Living, with its proper remedy. 

"Nature," he began, "nature has been grossly insulted. Hair 
shall her majesty be vindicated ?" 

(Here theTHogglestock Student glanced at his watch, which 
act evidently caught the attention of the Strong-minded, who 
frowned severely. Without being over confident, I should say^ 
— ^however imjMrobable it may seem, — that the young maA 
blushed.) 

The Arcadian Tourist then proceeded. 
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Brass is undoubtedly an element of success. Bold self-assertion 
often ci'owds out modest worth, and takes the highest place. 
But we sometimes err in ascribing its triumphs to mere audac- 
ity. The man w^ho is simply reckless, frequently blunders. The 
Public detects the hollow ring of his metal and snubs him, sooner 
or later. The real powder often lies back of this superficial trait 
in what we may call nerve. And nerve means pluck, prompt- 
ne.ss and vigor in action, endurance ; it is energy, fortitude, will. 
Sometimes a matter of temperament and physical constitution, 
sometimes a moral quality, it begets a consciousness of reserv^ed 
power, a calm self-reliance, which wan'ants bold deeds. Aver- 
age abilities with nerve behind them are like a small well-trained 
army, much more effective than a larger but unwieldy force. The 
men who "push things" carry off the prizes, while inert genius 
dreams and speculates. Ideas indeed rule the world, but they 
often travel far from the quiet brains that conceived them to 
find their throne. 

We see this truth illustrated in every direction. Money-kings 
and politicians, men of rank and influence in all departments of 
life, are daily grasping their laurels by sheer nerVe. In many 
such cases you will search in vain for evidence of great talent or 
large conceptions. They are narrow and uncultivated, but sin- 
ewy, active, forceftil. A few yeare ago James Fiske, Jr., was ped- 
dling dry goods among these hills. To-day he is the most noto- 
rious financial operator in the land. His power is immense. He 
gubsidizes the Bench, defies the Press, and plunders the Public 
without restraint. Whatever other qualities we grant him, nerve 
is certainly most apparent in all his rapid and brilliant move- 
ments, and that in a degree that would have immortalized any 
buccaneer or highwayman of other days. Anthony Morse was a 
Hanover boy. He went to New York, and before he was thirty 
years old was called for a time the king of Wall Street. His 
transactions affectel! the whole financial world, A little incident 
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will illustrate his character. He left his office one day under a 
heavy pressure. His resources were taxed to the utmost, and 
suspension was threatening. A broker in the street was auc* 
tloneering Erie rail-road stock. He had been hammering it 
down all day and it was gradually declining as he sold. 
SeventyT— sixty-nine and a half, — sixty-niae and a quarter, 
— it was working steadily down. Morse bad a personal dis- 
like to the man, and detennined to stop him, "I take ten thou- 
sand shares at sixty-nine," said he. Men stared. There must be 
something behind, — some secret of which Morse was possessed. 
He would not buy so largely unless he were sure of a rise. But 
the broker plucked up courage and started again. Without a 
moments hesitation Morse bid off ten thousand shares more. 
This was enough. No more sellers could be found, and he went 
back to his office with a million and a half added to his liabili- 
ties. His clerk was aghast. Don't fear said he, I've stopped 
the decline and I shall niake money, and he did. He cleared 
forty thousand dollars by the operation. 

In these days we do not stop to search for a man's recommenda- 
tions. He must advertise. He n^ust thrust his virtues in our 
faces, or else wait a long time for recognition. If ot what are you, 
but what can you do, is the question, and he who cannot prompt- 
ly respond must take an obscure place. Thought had once a 
more exclusive sphere, and honors peculiarly its own. Now it 
must be harnessed to the car of Progress. We have little de- 
light in abstract thinking for its own sake, and the old school- 
men with their fine drawn arguments, and intellectual subtilties 
would win few honors among us. Even Socrates or Plato would 
discourse often to the empty air in our Modem Athens. It is 
action — vigorous, direct, earnest, — that we require. To gather 
up the forces which the centuries have been slowly evolving, and 
wield them for the subjugation of nature, and the diffusion of ma- 
terial prosperity, — this is our demand, and for this we want prac- 
tical men, -and men of nerve, 

Nerve is manly and always secures admiration. Hence mili- 
tary heroes are exalted to a rank beyond all proportion to their 
Intellectual and moral worth. The dashing Murat was the most 
popular of Napoleon's marshals, though infepor in real abilities. 
Lord Cardigan, — the coarse, violent, tyrannical cavalry-man, 
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made himself forever famous, by his charge with the Light Brig- 
£ule. We respect Ladj Macbeth invohintanly while we pity the 
nerveless Hamlet, and many a good mftji has laid down Paradise 
Lost with a secret sympathy for Satan. Herein lies a reason for 
the impmiity accorded to criminals on a large scale. The extent 
and brilliancy of their operations, blinds the popular mind to 
their moral baseness. It is no proof of *our degeneracy that we 
treat our great swindlers and forgers and gamblei*s with such len- 
iency. 3ien w^ho dare defy right and public opinion can always 
find means to evade the laws in the pursuit of unlawful ends. The 
opportunities afforded by our extended credits and vast business 
transactions have attracted the Dick Tuquns from the highway 
to the cities, and the same sentiment that extolled the virtues and 
palliated the ciimes of these worthies, tolerates and pardons the 
Ketchams aad the Woods. 

Many a i^ure in life is due to simple lack of ner\'e. The "mute 
inglorious Milton" remajj^s so because he has not the energy to put 
forth his powers ; and the village Hampden is unknown beyond 
his native fields for a similar reason. Every New England vil- 
lage doubtless contains examples of buried talents. It is a slight 
compensation that men of great natural gifts are thus distributed 
through all ranks of society. The very lowest has its share and 
often some dirty bar-room lounger surprises the stranger by his 
wit or learning. Sometimes circumstances are at fault. The 
mergency which develops unsuspected greatness has never oc-^ 
curred. The latent powder has not been called out. General 
Orant might have been an indiffierent tanner to-day but for the 
rebellion. Certainly it made men, of much unpromising material. 
In judging of a man's capabilities and prospects of success this 
element should be taken into account. If we look only at the 
n»(4iinefy; without considering the motive power, w^e mistake. 
This is a frequent fault in the College estimate. Men are meas- 
ured solely by an intellectual standard — the gi*asp and acuteness 
which they display in the mental gymnastics of the curriculum, 
And so when the props and stays ftre removed, and they stand 
unsupported in the w^orld, they disappoint their prophetic friends. 
Some dull but resolute fellow, under new responsibilities, exhibits 
new vigor and wins distinction, while the brilliant genius fails to 
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take the rank assigned him. He is stunned by the din and 
shocked by the rough contact of life. He lacks manly purpose to 
-encounter difficulties and frittera away his opportunities in aim- 
less mediocnty. 

Nerve may be cultivated though it cannot be assumed. The 
act that would be courage in one would be rashness in another. 
But exercise toughens the sinews. A better contest and a nobler 
prize than ever stirred the old Athletes, demand to-day a more 
assiduous training than theirs; and to the high aim, the steadfast 
.will, the brave endurance of true manhood, success is sure. 
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On the authority of Professor Whitney there is danger that the 
language of cultivated people will grow away from, and leave the 
dialect of the uneducated. An English gentleman, with the fear 
of this, doubtless, before his eyes, desirous of keeping in the mind 
of the most careful users of words the fact of the existence of cer- 
tain colloquialisms and forms of speech which are highly incor- 
rect and indefensible on any principle of grammar or etymology, 
but which, nevertheless, thousands of persons employ daily, has 
collected and carefully arranged a large vocabulary of these words 
and published, as the result of his labors, "The Slang Dictionary, 
or the Vulgar Words, Street Phrases, and Fast Expressions of 
High and Low Society, many with their etymology, and a few 
with their history traced." * 

Some of us have good reason to know that "a written litera- 
ture has a conservative influence on language," and, in general, 
that a written language varies less, from generation to generation, 
than one merely spoken. The author of "The Slang Dictionary" 
may have considered, according to this principle, that he was ar- 
resting the growth of slang terms, by writing them out and giving 
them to the world, or he may have been influenced merely by a 
<lesire to see fair play, giving the so-called vulgar words a chance* 

* London 1 1866. 
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and let the battle of dialects decide itself. At any rate, with 
whatever motive, he compiled the book. 

It is hardly appropriate, nor would it be worth while to enter 
upon a tirade against slang in general, or that of the United* 
States in particular. Nor have I any inclination to condemn it 
in a wholesale way. I confess myself, to enjoy it. I think an 
expressive bit of slang often gives force to an idea, though, or 
course, it is carried to extremes, and that frequently. There is a 
call for these Words sometimes, and many a one has really en- 
riched our latiguage. To take a single illustration. We use 
**caucus," as art appellation for a certain feind of political gather- 
ing* Formerly the term was "caucus meeting," a conniption, it 
is supposed, of "Caulkers' meeting," these assemblies being first 
held in a part of Boston where "all the ship-business was canned 
on." It was for a long time mere slang, and Pickering, from 
whose "Vocabulary of Americanisms," published in 1816, this il- 
lustration is taken, says, — ^"It need hardly be remarked that thi& 
cant word, and its derivatives are never used in good winting.'* 
Now, we should be at a loss how to spare it from ouir language* 
And this is only one striking example, out of hundreds which 
could be cited, if there were any need. 

But without insisting upon their occasional value, the existence* 
of slang terms is a fact. And not only their existence ij^ real, if" 
a moment's digression may be allowed, but also their gro^vth and 
change are real ; their history, as a dialect, is real. Same^ as we- 
have just seen, are adopted by cultivated people, as desirable 
words ; some soon fall utterly out of use and out of existence,, 
when the immediate cause which produced them has ceased to» 
act ; others, again, last far many years. Thus in Pickering's list, 
we find "^ang whanger," meaning a "news paper writer," "squig- 
gle," in the sense of "squirm," "kedge," for "brisk," "lively," "mu- 
sical," for "humorous," all said to be frequently heard in New 
England, if not peculiar to it, but now wholly obsolete, so far as I 
can find. And from the same volume we learn that people were 
accustomed to "heave rocks," instead of "throwing stones ;" to 
characterize each other by the appellation, "slim," to express 
"meanness" or "worthlessness," and to do a host of other things^ 
whose colloquial names as they used them, are perfectly familiar 
to us. 
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We find the verb Ho squ^ile," in this '•'Vocabulary," meaning . 
"to throw a sticik, or other thing, with violence, and irf such a 
manner that it skims along near the ground." Perhaps this is 
the same word, no longer used as a verb, which appears in the 
nime of our modern game of "Squalls." 

But I am wandering from "The Slang Dictionary." The ex- 
istence of slang terms, as has been already remarked, in this ar- 
ticle, with equal truthfulness, originality and brilliancy, is un- 
doubted. Desirable or not, there are people who use them, and 
Will use them, let scholars argue as they please. The true way to 
treat them is to bring them to the light, and let the public, the 
educated public, pass judgment on them, give up what is worthless, 
(it will die of itself, thus exposed,) and retain what is valuable. 
*rhis is what our author tries to do. Let u^ thank him, and look 
at his book for a few momentsi 

Ri'^slng over three prefaces, a voluminous table of contents, a 
short account of the low gypsy (kint, and sefveral pages of general 
remarks, we come to the main part of the work, on which no pains 
have been spared* It contaiil^ nearly ten thousand words and 
phrases, which have not, in the? author's opimion, yet been formal- 
ly received into the language ctf* polite society. 

It might be well to mentiort here, that, being an Englishman, 
(initials, J. C. H. — name in full not given), he has failed to intro- 
duce some terms which an Anierican would have inserted, from 
a want of acquaintance with them, though such omissions are 
few. Indeed his tendency is strongly the other way, to class as 
Americanisms, indiscriminately, and on insufficient evidence, nu- 
merous expressions which are by no means exclusively such. This 
is not peculiar to him, however, as we know, and Pickering, 
whom I have already quoted so many times, shows that the 
same practice was current among Englishmen, in his day, and 
makes evident the absurdity of it, in many iilstances. 

But there are many words which we are compelled to ac- 
knowledge. •*Dam" certainly belongs to us. So do "Highfalu- 
tin." "Slantindicular," "skedaddle," and dozens more. We 
tnay, however, notice some rather unguarded and sweeping state- 
tnents. For example, the following somewhat startling piece of 
Information is given. Parents, consider it. Reflect upon your 
wnlple inconsistency. Either cease to warn your children against 
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profanity, Oi' aCkrtoWlcJdge your fault, atld corWct it. We^ftW 
gravely told that "small boys, in the United States, are permitted 
by their gaai'dians to say "Gol dam" any thing or "By Golley," 
while the said guardians, forgetful of derivations, would be much 
shocked at hearing them use what they consider profane lan- 
guage. NoW I suppose it to be possible that total depravity ex- 
ists even in England, and that English youth are sometimes 
known to •'ejaculate.'* This possibility seems to have slipped 
from the author's mind. He suggests, as a substitute for any 
thing worse, "By the ever-living jumping Moses," as being like- 
ly, by its length, to expend one's iirey rtnger. Upon his sug- 
gestion, this will doubtless be adopted at once. 

We are infonned that during the gold-fever in California itwa* 
common, if not a thing of daily occurrence, for men Eitattitlg foi* 
the mines, to put their wives, (called in their absence, •♦grtisft-wid- 
ows"), as well as their children, at school, that Whil^ they them- 
selves were gaining wealth, their families might be gaining 
knowledge. Undoubtedly this would have beeW an excellent 
plan, but, so far as my information goeSt, the "graj^^-widows" had 
enough to do, in ordinary cases, to keep otf starvation, without 
taking up the dog-eared geography and arithmetiCi 

Turning our attention to some less femiliar words, we find, 
among other things, that "aggeranatoi',^ means "a greasy lock of 
hair;" or Hypo," is slatig for the "ttue dtrvUs," and that "F 
sharps," commonly kno\Vrt as fleas, are also called "light infan- 
try," in distinction from large virmirt, w'hich are styled "heavy 
dragoons." 

If we desire appetiidtig names for edibles, we shall find that 
certain deUciodd kind^ erf pudding ate known as "Dog's body,'* 
"Dog-in-blanket," Ac. We may, ntartrver, interpret figuratively 
or literally, the idvitafion to "go the Whole hog," or more polite* 
ly, "the complete swirfe," or "the ebtire animal." 

For the nether garments of civilized male beings, qiiite si 
choice of names is aflforded — "inexpressibles," unuttei^ables," and 
"sit-upons." We can appropriate to ourselves the nlild request, 
"Hold your jaW," or if We prefer, n*ay devote our energies to "see-' 
ing the elephant." 

Under the Word "fadt* is given quite a chaiming story of a fast 
young lady, who looked at some houses, and said, "Well, the/ 
VOT^. III. — G* 
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are a rum lot, as the devil said of the commandineuts." This is 
airtothei* Well-chosen specimen of American style. There are 
many such specimens. The writer "on a certain Condescension 
in Foreigners," would find in this volume another example to 
prove his position. Ridicule and condescension towards us are 
mingled in various places. Condescension hiding secret ridicule, 
is certainly, without qualification, disagi*eeable. Still if we can 
keep our tempers, I think We may profit by it. We certainly 
have abundant opportunity. 

The practice of putting the thumb to the nose, and gyrating 
with the fingers, is called "Hookey Walker," and is connected 
In some way with an old Jew, whose name was Walker, and 
whose nasal oi'gan wa& long. Whether he introduced the cus- 
tom, I am not able to learn. 

The use of "I>ust," to mean "money,'^ is exemplified by Dean 
Swift's well-known sermon on the text, "He that giveth to the 
poor, lendeth to the Lord ;" "Now, my brethren^ if you are satis- 
fied with the security, do^vn with the dustP 

A "curriuitchet" is a question that does not admit of a satisfac- 
tory answer ; "How far is it from the firet of July to London 
Bridge ?" "If a bushel of apples co&t ten shillings, how long will 
it take for an oyster to eat its w^^ay through a barrel of soap ?" 

"Party," as we know, is used for "person." Thus a man is rep- 
yesented as saying, "Where's the party as 'ad ortef be lookin' 
arter this 'eire 'oss ?" 

Some of the most curious derivations are the following. 

A boy, during his first, and that a very short, voyage to sea, 
had become so entirely a seaman (as he pretended,) that on his 
return, he could not remember the name for the cat, and accord- 
ingly asked liis mother "what she called that 'ere lang tailed beg- 
gar ?" The phrase became the slang term among sailors, fi>r fe^ 
line quadrupeds. 

It is, or was the pi-actice, in the Royal Navy of England, to tier 
naughty boys to the breach of a cannon in such a manner as to- 
facilitate floggings The situation in which they were thus placed, 
was facetiously called "Kissing," or "Marrying the GunWer's- 
Daughter." 

A certain ostler once committed suicide in a delightful and 
easy manner. The cause of the fatal act is imknown. Suftice it to- 
say that he was weary of life. He stood ou a buck<it, and tied 
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himself by the neck to a beam in the stable. He then "kicked 
the bucket" away from his feet, and shortly after expired. Whence 
the f imiliar remark. Another derivation, not quite so elegant, 
but still affecting, as being also connected with death, is fi^om the 
way in which a slaughtered pig is hung up, namely, by a cord 
attached to a bent piece of wood, locally called a "bucket," whose 
ends are passed behind the tendons of the hind legs. The close 
proximity of the "bucket" to the heels of the murdered animal, 
doubtless suggested the "kick-" 

Two notorious liai*s were once backed to out-lie each other. "I 
drove a nail through the moon, once," said the firet. "Right," 
said the other, "I recollect the circumstance well, for I went round 
to the back part of the moon and clinched it." From which 
comes our "clincher." 

Such are a few examples of the contents of this book. It will 
repay any one well for the time spent in looking it over. In fu- 
tui*e ages it may be a. treasure for an antiquary. Perhaps linguists 
will found theories on it. Imagine some Max Miiller, A. D. 4000, 
discovering a few leaves of it in somebody's dark closet. Imag- 
ine him re-constructing the English language, long since passed 
into oblivion, with materials furnished by it. Imagine him com* 
piling a history of the English-speaking peoples, by means of in- 
formation gathered from this fragment. Picture to yourself a 
gentleman of leisure taking up the work and whiling away an 
hour by reading of the barbarous language spoken by the half- 
civilized Anjeiicans of the nineteenth century. Fancy the con- 
clusions to which scholars might come — conclusions ^^fully war- 
ranted by lingiustic evidence." 

But no matter. If no other trace of two thousand years before 
shall exist at that time, so let it be. If the civilization and cul- 
ture of which we boast shall exert no influence in coming ages, 
Ijxcept through the medium of "The Slang Dictionaiy," let them 
be forgotten. They will have done their work, and may rest 
<juietly "with oth^r d^ad things." Room for a superior race ! 
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Bhe Bits m the low, old-fashioned room, 
Two white hands are crossed on her knee, 

The clock is ticking on in the gloom, 
Marking the moments, steadily. 

While the red glow of the flailiug fire 
Flashes fUll in her pure, young face ; 

J wonder if she is unaware 
Of lips' expression, and eyes' sweet grace ! 

Or does she guess, has some one told, 
— Surely she loves, I know not whom,— 

That her hair is like to fine-spun gold. 
Her cheeks to the pink of the apple-bloom? 

What sweet fancies have thronged her mind, 
Thoughts of happier days long past ? 

Hears she the roar of the dreary wind) 
The branches creaking at every blast? 

Kuows she aught of the falling rain, 
Of the pitiless, merciless, driving sleet? 

Look ! she has pressed her face to the pane, 
Gazing out on the long, dark street* 

NoW) she has clasped her fair, white hands; 

^Father in Heaven, I look unto thee, 
Thou who rulest on wave and land; 

'Tis a terrible night for xay lover at sea !" 



Mauy a year has gone to its grave. 
Years with sorrow and loss in their track, 

3ince her fond prayer went over the wave 
For one who might never again come back. 

3till she sits in the darkening room, 
Her poor, thin hands at rest on her knee, 

The old clock ticking still in the gloom, 
Marking the moments steadily. 
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Ah I but the face te so old and wan^ 
And the wond'rous hair that her lover called gold 

Tears ago in the days long gone. 
Has silver threads ; she is growing old. 

ISUU when she hears the wintry blast 
Singing its dirge in each lifeless tree, 

,Says she softly, while tears drop fast, 
-^ 'Tis a terrflple night for those at sea!" 



Poetry is often a better medium of instruction than prose. It 
enlists the feeKugs. It is addressed to the emotions. It is often 
the creation of the imagination ; and is, consequently, more live- 
ly and touching or more pathetic and persuasive, than the logical- 
deductions of the understanding. The first requisite for the ap- 
preciation of aa author is interest. If you would remember what 
you read, the heart must accompany the head. The affections 
and intellect must be co-workers. A lively imagination and a 
warm heart are great helpers to a sound mind. They are like the 
strong canvass to a well built ship. Without it, she may sit 
graceftiUy upon the waters ; but she visits no distant port. She 
isi for all the purposes of commerce, 

^As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean." 

In early ages, poetry was the common medimn of imparting 
knowledge. It was both didactic and rdigious. Poetry was 
consecrated to the service of the gods and to the elevation of 
men. The loftiest sentiments of divine worship before the altar, 
and moral maxims, for the regulation of life, were uttered in song, 
• Courage was aroused and /ear allayed. It was used both to ex- 
cite and to soothe the passions. Says Horace, 

"Homer and Tyrtaeus, by the muse inspired, 
To deeds of arms, the martial spirits fired. 
In verse, the oracles divine, were heard, 
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And nature's secret laws in verse declared ; 
Monarclis were coui'ted in Pierian strain, 
And comic sports relieved the wearied swain ; 
Apollo sings, the Muses tune the lyre, 
^ Then blush not for an art which they inspire." 

The study of the best authors of poetry tends to refine, chas- 
ten and exalt the imagination and taste. In those departments 
of literature, which were the peculiar province of these faculties, 
the ancients stand unrivalled. In their poetry and oratory, the 
student is introduced to the most splendid creations of genius. 
It is generally admitted that the infancy of society is most fa- 
vorable to poetic excellence. Eveiy thing then is new. All the 
impressions of the bard are fresh and ^-ivid. The wonders of na- 
ture have never been explored ; and, of course, are more myste- 
lipus and awful. "Omne ignotum pro magnifico," says Tacitus. 
The current of thought gushes warm and clear from nature's living 
fount. As men advance in society, they become less susceptible 
jto those lively emotions excited by an ardent imagination. They 
deal more in general ideas and cold abstractions. The reason- 
ing powers become more acuts^ the imagination more tame. The 
.experimental sciences, which require time for maturity, advance 
with the improvements of society, w^hile poetry remains standing 
on retrogrades. 

"As civilization advances," says Macaulay, "poetry almost nec- 
essarily declines. In proportion as men know more and think 
more, they look less at individuals and more at classes. They, 
therefore, make better theories and worse poems. They give us 
vague phrases instead of images, and personifi.ed. qualities instead 
of men. They may be better able to analyze human nature than 
their predecessors. But analysis is not the business of the poet. 
His office is to portray^ not to dissect^ If you compare the Od- 
yssey of Homer and the Excursion of Wordsworth, you will feel 
the force of this criticism. The one seems a beautiful landscape 
of hill and valley, with gushing streams and flow^ery meads, en- 
livened by the music of birds and the hum of bees ; the other a 
well I'^gulatedjfarm, with waving harvests and golden fruits, 
cheered by the bleating of sheep and the lowing of herds. The 
one is wdld, picturesque and natural ; the other is cultivated, ex- 
iict anl aitificial. The one is created, the other constructed. 
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Imagination mgns in the Odyssey ; reflection in tlie Excursion. 
Wordsworth is intensely subjective, giving the hue of his own 
feelings to all he writes. Nature herself speaks the language of 
philosophy, and the untaught nistic utters his reflections with 
all the formality and solemnity of a 8ei?i\ If Vou break up the 
liannonious lines of Homer, you will ^till find the dismembered 
limbs of the poet ; while there are whole pagegi of the "Excursion" 
which, by simple transposition of the words, w^ould make very 
dull prose* "The Greeks," says Menzel, "translated beautiful na- 
ture ; the middle ages translated faith ; we trartslate science into 
poetry ;" and, what is even worse, we bring with us the du i^t rnd 
smoke of the foi*ge and factory int(T the very temple of A])ollo. 
We are so practical that the sjurit of poetry is overlaid and 
smothered by bales of bales of merchandise. Our beau ideal of 
a mathematician is an excellent ctccountant^ one who is thor- 
oughly versed in book-keeping, by double entry, in the casting of 
interest and the computation of anntfities. A literary man is one 
who undei-stands the present state of foreign markets, who knows 
the prices cuiTent of stock and merchandise and who has read 
the biographies of the Barings and Rothschilds, of Astor and Gi- 
rard. If a new poem is commended to a practical man, he asks 
what does it prove ? Will it pay weS ? There i^ rtothing here 
of tariffs stocks or trade ; it neither reveals any ne^ El Dorado, 
nor enhances the price of merchandise on hand. Why should a 
pra^ctical man read poetry? Because the amenities and courte- 
sies of life can not be purchased with rrUmey but may' be acquired 
by discipline. Our business men may almost exclaim with Au- 
drey in the play, "I do not know what poetical is'i is it honest in 
deed and word? is it a true thing?" Elegant manners result 
from frequent intercourse with refined society. A cultivated 
taste springs up, naturally, from a familiar acquaintance* with the 
best authors* l^early 3000 years ago the old Ascrea» Hesoid 
said ; 

"The best and nofelest 6f the huinah kind 

Are those ehdo>?7ed with a deep-thinking mind;; 

Nor are they useless who such men obey, 

Submitting still io wisdom's lawful sway ; 

But he who though unfit his ways to rule 

Yet will not to a wiser go to school 

That man is sure a good-for-nothing fooL" 
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The 8tudy of ancient poetiy U noT^i^th^'^^^^-^T;^ 
influence ; xt is often highly didmic. It is the oflice of the poet 
both t^ please ^A^nstruct; and when he does not aim, dirertly, 
a the imparting of knowledge, his Ufe-like portraits of men and 
his graphic descriptions of events often give ns a better notion of 
the manners and morals of ancient nations than we can possibly 
denve from the study of Histor,. Consequently. poetrvToS^ 

«nd Romans Homer gives us a very complete picture both of 
public and pnva^ Ufe in the Heroic ages. We l*a«, from hi,^' 

he condition and duties of «,ome« as well as of ^^/and ooZ 
lesshttle incidents, in the economy of the household give t 
glimpses of features in Greek civilization which historyf L Z 
stately march, entirely overlooks. 

The muse of history is greatly propitiated by great and o^^ 
sacrifices She condescends only to notice the^^p S^^l^ 
momes of courts, the achievements of kings and wamors Te 
march of anmes, the shock of battles and triumphal pr^Sol 
She does not stoop to notice the homely cases of r^STi^Tr" 
the struggles and victories of hardy a«d patient toil. B„t the 
muse of song often seeks her votaries in the quiet vale ome 
She receives the homage of humble families and even of soKt^t 
worshipers. The simple haunts of rustics delight her aTijer 
chosen home is the unsophisticated heart. Imagination t hZ 

«hapmg spirit wMch bodies forth the poets'i^verifsan^^y^sot 
^ard expression to hw internal consciousness. «It has "lavs t1 
fourd, «a two-fold operation,-^ bodying form of fSinZ ent 
ments and ideas, m beautifiil a«d majestic fonns and gxW to 
them local habitations, and the informing the colors an^ ZZ 
of matter witii the properties of the soul." Language is thT^ 
terial on which the poet work«. The sculptor emTf eVMa'S 
creations m marble 5 the painter gives them reality upon tie cl 
vass; the poet, m language. Each artist uses his appropriai^ 
tenal The style of the poet is, therefore, peculiar.'^'^Crct 
ed witi, reference to the indwelling thought. To give outwlr^ 
expression to a poetic idea, requires a corresponlg Sn- 
hence the very dress of the immortal creations of the bard ^U 
excite an elevation of feeling in tiie i^ader and tend to bringTis 
imnd into commuffion with «he writer. Such sympathy and so 
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ciety elevate an i reHne the aimirer of the poet's words and 
naofibers. A poet oujht to be a good man. Then all his thoughts 
would tend only to virtue ; but, unfortunately for our race, those 
men who have been endowed with the most brilliant imagina- 
tions have somotimes hung, upon their soaring pinions, the clogs 
of a depraved heart and vicious life. The imigination can 
clothe vice and misanthropy, in robes of benuty and gran leur, 
as well as truth and ojooduess. 



Wai; Between tbo States. 

It is much to be doubted, whether the Old Nullifier himself 
could have expounded his pet theory of a Republic more success- 
fully and effectively than Mr. Stephens has done in the^first vol- 
ume of his "War Between the States." The question of State 
Sovereignty has, long since, become a heart-sickening theme to 
the American public, and, by the decision of the last dread Ar- 
biter, has at length been consigned to the dead past. It would, 
then, seem the height of presumption for any living champion of 
the "lost cause" to apply himiJelf to a repetition of the ofl-re- 
peated, though able, defense. But this book has met a ready 
sale — and that, too, at a time when the fever of excitement and 
passion ran highest, and when the Unionists could with difficul- 
ty bring themselves to allow to the rebels the slightest indul- 
gence. The author's high reputation as a man and statesman, 
his known generous spirit toward his opponents throughout the 
long. Wordy contest, have, undoubtedly, given attraction to his 
book ; but even with these advantages alone, a work of this na- 
ture could hardly have afforded hope to the publishers. The 
book has other recommendations than these. 

Mr. Stephens' ability, his moderation in all political matters^ 
together with his well-known attachment to the Union, have 
ever commanded the respect of the North, and have given his 
name a far greater prestige than that secured by any other of his 
political creed. When the secession movement began, great 
Vol. hi.— II. 
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hopes were entertained that he would be a power for averting 
the rash step and saving the States from war. His able speech 
before the Georgia Legislature in 1860, wherein he denounces 
secession as impolitic and uncalled-for, eulogizes the Ck>nstitutioii 
reiterating hi^ oft-spoken Union sentiments, strengthened that 
hope and turned the eyes of the whole country upon him as the 
Union's greatest chanq)ion. How great theff was the disappoint- 
ment felt at the North, when Grcorgia passed the fatal ordinance 
and Alex. H. Stephens was hoisted into the Vice Presidency of 
the Southern Confederacy. 

He very soon learned that his course bore to his countrymen 
an appearance of inconsistency. No sooner then was the contest 
over, than he set about his book, ostensibly with a view to place 
himself right in the eyes of his coimtry. He represents himseir 
as having retired to Liberty Hall — ^his residence — after the* war;, 
and there as receiving frequent visits from his old acquaintances at 
the North, and proceeds to relate, in a series of colloquies, famil- 
iar conversations with these Union friends, upon the cause and 
Justification of Secession. 

This series opens by his fiiends very naturally expressing the 
sarprise and disappointment felt at the North at his coarse on 
Secession, and, as the ground of this feeling, referring to his Un- 
ion speech in 1860 and his whole career previous. From this 
point, the conversation gradually develops into a broad and thor- 
ough canvass of the grounds of the sovereign rights of the States 
under the Constitution. 

The work perfected in plan and proportion in the mind of the 
author, js at once made to appear. He commences his reply to 
the observation made, by saying that the term "Union" as applied 
to the United States, had a Northern and a Southern interpreta- 
tion ; that while the Union of the States had no stronger devo- 
tee than himself he did in 1861, as he should have done had he 
sat in the convention of 1788, viz. bowed to the will of his- Sov- 
ereign Commonwealth. Ws Union was a Union of the States, 
by Compact ; that of his Northern fiiends was a Consolidation of 
States. But as preliminary to a full development of this position, 
he observes that there can be no such thing as citizenship of the 
United States apart from citizenship of a particular State or Ter- 
ritory of the United States ; and that being a citizen of the State 
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of Georgia, he thereby became a citizen of the United States, on- 
ly as Georgia was one of the States, united under the Constitu- 
tional Compact; and hence he owed allegiance only to his State 
as Sovereign. 

Colloquy 11, opens with an inquiry into the nature of the gov- 
ernment and as to where under it dwells that Paramount Author- 
ity, which, in the last resoit, can make and unmake Constitutions. 
Following is a brief historical sketch, with free quotations from 
nearly all our constitutional wiiters, reviewing the origin and na- 
ture of the first Union under the Articles of Confederation — all 
tending to show that the old Union was a Federation of Inde- 
pendent States and that the Fathers proposed doing nothing else 
•than revising the old Union when forming the new Constitution. 
Those who have rested the fabric of their political creed upon 
the Constitutional Expositions of Motley and Story, will do well 
to analyse this part of the debate with care, wherein these Au- 
thorities are handled with ungloved hands. 

Mr. Stephens endeavoring, gradually, to fix a footing firmly 
upon a strong historical basis, the stmggle becomes intensely in- 
teresting as his opponents clearly foresee the hopelessness of 
meeting conclusions his premise once established. Washington, 
Adams, Jefferson, Hamilton, Ellsworth, Randolph and a host of 
heroes of American Independence, are aroused from their long 
repose and made to talk State Sovereignty with a fervor to put 
even Calhoun to shame. After a brief and spirited discussion, 
Mr. Stephens states the conclusion to which they have been 
forced, in the words of Judge Curtis — that "The parties to this 
instrument (the Articles of Confederation) were free. Sovereign, 
political Communities, each possessing within itself powers of 
Legislation and Government over its own citizens which any po- 
litical society can possess." 

All being made to agree upon this point, Colloquy IV begins 
with the statement that tJve nature of the Vhioti was not cJianged 
under the (Jonstitution, Here commences a very long and lively 
talk, taking the reader over three hundred and sixty very enter- 
taining pages to the grand conclusion. 

It would be impossible, in a paper like this, to present even a 
shadow of the substance of these conversations. The nature of a 
Republic is briefly discussed, calling in the authorities Montes- 
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qieu, Vattel and others ; the Constitution suffers a rigid analysis 
into its various elements, with a review of the debates in the 
Constitutional Convention, in the Ratifying Conventions of the 
several States, and the final action of each State. It is shown 
by these acts and debates, what the people, in these conventions 
represented, believed themselves to be doing — revising the Ar- 
ticles of the Union. The sayings and speeches of the Federal- 
ists and Nationahsts, or Consolidationists, are here quoted largely, 
and the triumpli of the fonner in dictating the constitution is 
clearly made out. 

Constitutional times being passed by, we get a most interest- 
ing review of the expositions and views of nearly all the great 
men who have figured in our political field since the adoption of 
the Constitution. The famous speech of Daniel Webster which 
rightly won for him the distinguished title of "Expounder of the 
Constitution," is made but meaningless child-talk under the 
withering retort of Mr. Calhoun. Mr. Webster's subsequent 
speech, before the Supreme Court, at Capon Springs, his letter to 
the Barings, in London, are cited as evincing the effect of Mr. 
Calhoun's reply in modifying his views respecting the nature of 
the Union. E. g. in 1833 Mr. W. says, — "We know no more of 
a Constitutional Compact between Sovereign Powers, than we 
know of a Constitutional indenture of co-partnership ; a Consti" 
tutional deed of conveyance or a Constitutional bill of Exchange." 
In 1839, the same great statesman says, '-^They are Sovereign 
States^ and the history of the past and the events which are dai- 
ly occurring, furnish the strongest evidence that they have adopt- 
ed towards each other, the laws of comity in their fullest extent." 

From this hasty glance at the contents of this book, it will be 
seen that no green sward has been broken, no new and untrodden 
path to secession revealed. We are again led along the old fr- 
miliar course, well beaten by the feet of a Calhoun and a long 
line of distinguished statesmen. In the new and startling, the 
worth of this volume is by no means measured. We should say 
that whatever influence it may acquire will be due to its simplic- 
ity of diction. Mr. Stephens has better sense than to spend his 
4L»nergie;j^addressing the minds of politicians in these times, or to 
seek, or much less ex]iect, justification from such a source. In 
simple but beautiful language he lays his case before the humble 
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citizens. The loud-sounding English of a Senate-debate and the 
Anglicized Latin issuing from the Bar, are carefully avoided. 
The poor man of "no lemin," can read and comprehend. The 
humblest citizen who goes to the polls to dictate in the matter of 
reconstructing the South, can review the whole subject as he 
^would examine the yearly reports ot tlie Overseer of the town's 
poor. The argument is based upon history. Abstract reasoning 
to confound the simple is not found. The rustic who is without a 
library for reference, and who has given more study to practical life 
than history and logic, will find himself entirely at the mercy of 
the writer, and (we venture the belief) his Anti-Secession senti- 
ments in very great jeopardy. The conversational style in w^hich 
it is written, infuses a liveliness and vivacity, entirely new in this 
species of literature. 

Thus the great power behind the throne is directly and 
shrewdly appealed to ; and no one can read this "explanation," 
and fail to acknowledge the wisdom of its conception and the in- 
fluence it is calculated to have in the future treatment of the Re- 
constructed States. 

Of course, the book has its faults. In the opening page, the 
writer disowns those speeches attributed to him, found in Loss- 
ing's History of the War, and in the Rebellion, by Botts, and 
adds, "Thus we see of what material history is sometimes made." 
This denial and assertion in the outset, creates a very great dis- 
trust of the genuineness of the quoted speeches and statistics in 
which the book abounds, — especially in the mind of one but poor- 
ly versed in history, or of bad memory. Again, the writer's 
fiiends are made to bear very inferior parts in some portions of 
the debate, and to yield life-Ion^ principles with too great readi- 
ness to be natural. Perhaps the guests are as loquacious and te- 
nacious as Southern politeness will allow, but the fearless, hard- 
fighting Abolitionist is hardly represented in his true character. 
But the work will be widely read, as it deserves/ We wait its 
^completion with much interest 
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Jtlttmni Festival in; BtX8ta». 

The Annual Reunion of the Dartmouth^Alumni in Boston and 
Vicinity, took place on Thursday evening, the 28th of January, 
M the Revere House. There are special reasons why, on every 
»uch occasion, our friends at "the Hub" expect a good time. 
While Yale has, for obvious reasons, a larger number of Alumni 
in New York than Dartmouth, the latter. Harvard excepted of 
<;ourse, has precedence numerically in Bostpn. And the yearly 
gatherings are always delightftd. We regret that we have not a 
fuller report of the last. 

After an hour spent as usual, in preliminary greetings and 
pleasant colloquies, about eighty gentlemen took their seats at a 
liable furnished as is the wont of the worthy host of the Revere. 
Hon. Harvey Jewell, Speaker of the Massachusetts House of Rep- 
resentatives presided, and he showed as much tact on the occa- 
sion, as he exhibits, day by day, in guiding the assembled wisdom 
of the Commonwealth over the stormy sea of debate. An excel- 
lent Palinurus he. After the edibles had been duly disposed of, 
he introduced the more intellectual part of the entertainment by 
a very felicitous speech. He then called up President Smith, who 
flpoke at some length on the afiairs of the College. He touched 
first on its relations to the Alumni, in whom, he said, we recog- 
nized not only our jewels^ but the very pillars of our strength ; 
and he announced the pui-pose to bring them, in all feasible ways, 
into still closer connection and sympathy with their Alma Mater. 
Some new measures, in this regard, are under consideration. He 
spoke, also, of the increased attention given to scientific lines of 
study, in accordance ^vith the demands of the age, — ^with no ne- 
glect, however, or disparagement of the Classics. Our new De- 
partments illustrate this point. He adverted, also, to the pro- 
gress of the College, it having gained, in the last five years, one 
himdred and nineteen undergi-aduates, nine new names on the 
list of Teachers, and two new Departments, while it had received 
funds, in all fonns, to the amount of 1200,000. As much of the 
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money received, however, had heen devoted hy the donors to 
specific objects, the Institution was greatly in need of additional 
funds for various purposes, particularly for general expenses. He 
spoke of the broad field of the College, it not merely being tie 
only Institution of the kind in the State, but having a national 
constituency. Its students come fi-om all parts of the country — 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. While it has, at present about 
forty from Massachusetts, it has six from West of the Rocky 
Mountains. He touched, in closing, on the approaching. Centen- 
nial, saying that arrangements for it were in progress, and that 
large provision would be made for the convenience and comfort 
of all who should attend. 

A pleasant letter was read from ex-Pi'fesident Lord, who was 
unable to be present. Very interesting speeches followed by 
Hon. E. S. Tobey, one of the Trustees, Prof. Woodman of the 
Scientific Department, Gen. George L. Andrews, one of the Over- 
seers of the Thayer School of Architecture and Civil Engineer- 
ing, connected with the college. Gov. Washburn and Hon. Joel 
Parker of Cambridge, Dr. William Reed, Rev. Dr. Spalding of 
Newburyport, Dr. John E. Tyler, Dr. Samuel H. Taylor of An- 
dover. Dr. John Lord, Hon. John P. Healy, CSty Solicitor, Hon. 
George W. Burleigh of Great FaUs, Hon. MeUen Chamberlain, 

C. O. Thompson, Principal of the Worcester County Industrial 
Institute, E. B. Hale, Superintendent of Public Schools in Gam- 
bridge^ A. J. Phipps, Agent of the Board of Education, and John 

D. Philbrick, Esq., Superintendent of Public Schools in Boston.- 
We regret, from what we have heard of these speeches— of the 
fine points made, and the wit that sparkled in them, that report-^ 
ers were not admitted. We incline to the opinion that this was> 
a mistake. It is, indeed, pleasant to have a sort of family gath-^ 
ering, in perfect freedom, with the shadow of no critic's presence 
upon it. But the friends of the college who are absent like to 
know the current of thought and feeling on such occasions, audi 
we think it would be well to grant facilities for at least an a- 
bridged report. Among the points of interest that came up,. 
Hon. Joel Parker in connection with his admirable speech, pro- 
posed a plan for increasing the ftmds of the College. Governor 
Washburn, without underestimating scientific studies, argued* 
earnestly for the old Classical Course.. Others took the same? 
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view, particularly Hon. G. W. Burleigh, who insisted very forci- 
bly on that conception of the College which makes it not a plan 
for professional study, but for general culture. On the whole, 
from all we have been able to gather of the meeting, it was de- 
cidedly a great success. It is to recur on the third Thursday of 
January. 



"And the Spring comes slowly up this way." 

Coleridge could not have made the verse more appropriate if he had 
intended it for Hanover. And we tliink that we hear voices from every 
part of the Union where the church, or the law, or the desk, or the farm 
furnish livings and reputations to Graduates of Dartmouth parodying 
the liUe from Christabel thusly. 'The Dartmouth Mag. comes slowly 
round this way. We wish to say for the benefit of all such captious 
friends and subscribers that the editors of the Mag. are not entirely 
reprehensible for the failure of the present number to appear in 
time. Our printer by a transaction which we were by no means 
willing to consider in the light of a joke disposed of his type and 
left us for a time without that important appliance for the pub- 
lication of a magazine. We trust that the improved appearance of 
this number coming from the impression of new type, will in some man- 
ner atone for the delay. Observing our change of dress let no one ex- 
pect any change in our principles ; which are, to try and be a good Col- 
lege magazine and charge $2 per annum ; let no one expect any momen- 
tous change in editorial policy. In the future, just as in the past, it 
will he a constant aim to keep the seasons in their regular succession — 
though we are a little at fault now ; — to eagerly chronicle all donations 
large and small received from the hands of generous friends and to re- 
cord all good that we shall know or hear of our World-wide Alumni. 
The Spread which we have to offer may be, at times, justly, no doubt, 
deemed unattractive. Yet critical reader, pause before you judge. 
Many articles are contributed to our numbers by those, whose pens have 
graced the pages of America's fairest magazines. Let the College wake 
up and exhibit more interest in the success of the "Dartmouth." 
Blame not editors for an unhappy condition of affairs when they lack 
your support in every way. Expect not the prestige of two years' suc- 
cess to always run the "Dartmouth," but work with your pen and influ- 
ence to raise the standard of its pages and to increase the roll of the sub- 
scription list. 
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To the five Of our classmates who sticceod, in the llext huihberj the 
present Editorial Staff, we offer our congratulations and, are forced to 
add, our conuniserations. 



Dartmouth, England. — ^We clip from the December number of Har- 
X>er a description from ''South Coast Saunterings in England." It will 
be seen that some of the statements therein made are in opposition to 
the cherished facts of our history. We quote : — 

*'The more I travel in Englatid the more impatient I feel with our 
American forefathers for having taken these nanles of tOwiis and places 
where they are real and characteristic, and applied them to others in 
America where they are as much out of place as primogeniture would 
be among oui* laws. It might be pardoned that they should call their 
first landing-place in New England after the last point they had touch- 
ed in their motherniountry ; but to go on haihing places Dartmouth, 
£xeter, and the like, when the Indiatis had already left such natur- 
al and beautiful names, was too bad, especially as tiie Indians had so 
much to do with its foundation. Tlier^ is no classic or other reason 
why Lord Dartmouth should have given his name to one of oui^ chief 
colleges. Dartmouth here is really at the mouth of the River Darti 
\vhich darts like a silver-feathered arrow to the sea. And Exeter is on 
the River Kite, Ottce Isca, where the Romans fix(j(d their castra. Time 
has modulated Isca castra, or "Caihp on the Isca," into Exeter. But 
What has an old town in New Hathpshire (ecce iteimml) to do with the 
Exe and the Romans ? Yet one cahhot help being curious to see the 
towns of Old England which have managed to get namesakes in the 
New World, and I have reason to thank this curiosity for some of the 
exquisite scenes I saw on the River Dart." 

Then follows a descriptioli of scenery round about Ddrttnouth of a 
character so dismal as to be surpassed oiily by a wood-cut of the places 
As to the statement that "there is no classic or other reason why Lord 
Dartmouth should have given his name to one of our chief colleges," to 
prevent any one being deceived we would refer our readers to Dr. Chap- 
man's book, where the history of the College confutes the statement! 
As far as the practice of giving English names to American towns is 
concerned, the jaw-breakihg, vulgar and inappropriate names given to 
many respectable localities, as originating from the Indians or Squat' 
ters, — ^the stations on the Pacific Rail Road for instance — are an ade- 
quate refutation of the slccusation of want of taste of those who gave 
its honored appellation to the College. We would have gone farther 
and would have raised Mink Brook from its deep obscurity, and digni- 
fied it with the euphonious title of the River Dart ^ 



The Centennial. — ^The Committee of the Alumni have nearly com* 
pleted their programme for this occasion^ We expect to give it, in full, 
in our next huttiber. We know enough of it already to say, that it pro* 
Vol. III.— I. 
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mlses to be an event of interest. As some of the classes desire to pro- 
cure tents for use during tHe dommeft^^nnaflt Week, it is not amiss to 
state now, that Gen. Natt Head, Abjutaat Grcn. of the State, has kindly- 
offered to furnish any number of them at oftly the slight cost of trans- 
portation. Classes wishing to avail themselves of this offer shoidd write 
soon to Prof. E. T. Quimby. 

Among the minor notes of preparation, it may Be mentioned, that 
some good ladies of President Smith's former parish in New York, 
moved, perhaps, by the worn condition of the old Presidential goWAy 
have presented him with a new, beautiful and costly one.- This may be 
held ^ an omen and a type of that renewing of our whole College es- 
tate which it is hoped may come of a new era of liberal Centenary 
gifts. A good time this year to put every thing right ifl this regard. 
An excellent beginning was made the first of Jan., by a donation of 
$1000 from E. B. Tower, Esq., of Raynham, Mass., and a native of Stod- 
dard, K. H. And it is understood that liberal thoughts are germinat- 
ing in other miftds. The Good old Mother, in her silver hairs, on her 
hundredth birth-day, should surely not lack anything which her child- 
ren can Ibestow*- 



A Schoiacrship of $1000 has recently been founded by Mrs. M. P. Harris- 
of Manchester, and another of like amount, by the will of the late Wil- 
liam Carr of Kewport. A donation of $6000 has been made by the Hon.- 
James W. Grimes, class of '36, U. S. Senator from Iowa. Of this sum? 
he devotes $2000 to the establishment of two scholarships, one in his' 
own name and one in the name of Mrs. Grimes ; $1000 is to be a Prize 
Fund, the income to be given annually to that member of the Senior 
class who has made the most satisfactory progress in his studies ; 
$1000 is to furnish two Prizes in composition ; and $1000 is to be a Fund^ 
for the benefit of the Library of the Social Friends, the Society with 
which Senator Grimes was connected. A friend of the College has* 
established a Historical Lectureship, to be filled by Rev. John Lord,. 
LL.D. He is to deliver an annual course of lectures to which all the 
students will have free admission. The first course is to be delivered 
the first part of the Summer Term. 

The Seniors are to have Judge Parker's lectures on Law the latter 
part of the present term. 

Prof. Chas. H. Hitchcock has commenced his course of instruction in^ 
Geology and Mineralogy. 



It is rumored that, among other arrangements made for the conve- 
nient and proper celebration of our Centennial, a mammoth tent has 
been secured which will be pitched upon the common during com- 
mencement week. This, with the various class tents and the martial 
strains of the Germania will entitle our Campus to the addition of the 
title Martins, Perhaps it would be a simile more apropos to liken the 
scene to a big Hippodrome with side shows wherein the principal en- 
tertainment will consist of intellectual performances upon liteiary ia-- 
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stead of animil hobbies, and the illusion might be heightened by ap- 
propriate music and a change in the duties of ushers from vain attempts 
to crowd fashionably attired maidens and matrons into inadequate 
seats, to the office of making cool dispensation of lemonade. This idea 
is prompted by the removal of a necessity for ushers, hitherto acknowl- 
edged, for reason of the remarkable progress during the past year of 
the weaker sex from a tyranny of physical strength and social superior- 
ity on the part of men to the attainment of independence and natural 
rights ; and of course no class or race would be so very selfish as to ex- 
pect all the prerogatives with some of the annoyances of a new condi- 
tion. In regard to the smaller tents we might expect perhaps consid- 
ering the state of society, an exhibition of some humanizing nature as 
for example jugglery. It is proposed that extra trains shall run to W. 
R. Junction night and morning at fashionable hours for the accom- 
modation of those pilgrims who are not able, for lack of room, toother 
bsneath the sheltering wing of Alma Mater, 



The Velocipede mania or humbug has attacked Hanover in a very 
aggravated manner, and there is occasion to fear that it will have a 
prolonged run. Two rinks are in full operation and are well patron- 
ized. It is a subject of much debate, whether these machines are of 
any practical utility, or afford pleasure sufficient to compensate for the 
required investment of time and stamps. It is no more than fair to 
state that they receive the recommendations of some high authorities. 
Henry Ward Beecher in an article where he manifests his liking for 
horse-racing, but aversion to betting ; his admiration for billiards, but a 
discountenance of saloons ; his assent to dancing, but a righteous indig- 
nation at its too languishing forms, as often exhibited in the ball-room, 
recommends the velocipede as a very healthy and exhilarating exercise 
for young men, with the innuendo that while engaged in that amusi- 
ment they would be kept out of mischie£ 

Mrs. Cady Stanton advocates their use by ladies, and says that, 
"fashion-worshiping women will easily overcome all delicate scruples 
about the manner of riding." 



As this is not a political Magazine we seldom express any opinions on 
political matters. We cannot refrain however from expressing our grat- 
ification at the marked manner in which the people of this District have 
exhibited their appreciation of Prof. Sanborn's ability, worth, and high 
c haracter. In a district, which formerly has given Republican majorities 
ranging from 300 to 600, he has been elected by a large msgority. We do 
not believe that there is a person in this District so well qualified in ev- 
ery way as Prof. Sanborn, and if he takes his seat in the Senate we feel 
sure that he will display an ability and learning surpassed by no other 
member and that his course will be such as will command the highest 
respect of his political opponents. 
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It is well known that there is a law of the College, which makeg the 
acceptance of any office by a professor, ipso /acto, a vacation of hia 
place. ThiB law is very good for some purposes but bad for others. 
For instance, if a Professorjis elected a member of Congress or Gover- 
nor, such a law is well enough ; for in these cases, he would be neces- 
sarily absent the greater part of the time. In the case of Prof. Sanborn, 
however, we soe no good reason why the law should not be modified. 
The Legislature is in session only a short time and his absence woul4 
not be of so much importance as it would, were he to be gone the great- 
er part of the year,#The working of this rule, as it is at present, has a 
bad effect, because it keeps out of the Legislature m^n, who would be 
of great service to the State, and might also be to the College. When 
there is so much learning and talent in the place, it ought to do better 
than send to the Legislature, men who ai*e not liberally educated and 
whoQiave no speoial qualifications. A Legislature so large as our own 
certainly needs all the educated and talented men, who can be elected 
to it« Its constitution, some years, has not exhibited an amount of tal- 
ent and knowledge calculated to impress the observer. We have need 
of honorable, able and incorruptible men ; not the wire-pulling, office- 
seeking politicians, who have no higher idea than to do that which will 
best help themselves into office, and no more sense of honor than to 
obtain their ends by some manner. Prof. Sanborn is no partisan ; he 
would not degrade his high character by stooping, in order to obtain 
office, to the means, to which, if reports be true, some others in thia 
District have. The office has come to him unsought and he has been 
elected by the people of this District who believed him to be a better, pur- 
er, ftbler man than his opponent. An examination of the vote shows that 
he was voted for by both parties and owes his election to one as much 
as to the other. He is really rather elected by the people than by any 
particular party. And it is our opinion that the Trustees should modify 
the law, so that we can retain a talented and admired instructor and 
the State secure the services. of an honest and able man. 

In the absence of our brother-editor, John W. Griffin, we take occa- 
sion to congratulate him on his election to the Legislature. He is a 
young man of much talent and energy and the people of Litchfield 
could not have made a better choice. We are glad that the College is 
to foe go well represented in the next Legislature, and hope that the 
people will continue to elect to these offices persons who have somo 
knowledge of politics and parliamentary tactics. 

Mr. E, E. Parker, of the Senior Class, has been elected Superintendent 
of Schools, in Brookline. We believe that he will perform the duties of 
his office with much ability and energy. No incapable teachers will be 
allowed under his management. 

We were compelled for want of space to defer any notice of exchange* 
until this number. We have received since the commencement of the 
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term the following exchanges : College Magazines. Nassau Lit, Wa. 
bash Magazine. The Ionian, Griswold Collegian. Michigan Universi- 
ty Magazine, College Days, Hamilton Lit., Yale Lit, Index Universi- 
-tati^. 

College Papers: Amherst Student, The Vidette, The Advocate, Wes- 
tern Collegian, Washington Collegian, McEendree Repository, College 
Mercury, The Indiana Student, The Hamilton Campus, University 
Chronicle, Qui Vive, Eureka College Vidette, Cw)l{ .ije Argus, Lawrence 
Collegian, Willoughby Collegian, Monmouth < iilri;e Courier, Cornell 
Era, Hiram Student, The Miami Student, College Standard, Albion, Mich.^ 
Rutgers Targum, Trinity Tablet. We have received Arthur's Home 
Magazine, Lippincott's Magazine, American Educational Monthly, N.Y. 
Journal of Education, Packer Quarterly and The College Courant. 



The Nassau Lit. is the neatest and most tasty of the College Maga- 
zines. On the whole, it is, as good in a literary way as any. Prince- 
ton is to have a Gymnasium. Dr. McCosh has been giving Sunday 

lectures to the students on the ^^Life of Christ." A Lecture Associa- 
tion has been formed. We remember something about one here, in our 
first year, but it died for want of patronage. Dr. McCosh gives recep- 
tions every fortnight to the students. Some of the students are un- 
gallant enough to ignore such fine opportunities for becoming ac- 
quainted with the ^^lovely ladies'' of Princeton and pass the time ex- 
amining the Dr.'s library. Comment is unnecessary. The Yale Lit, 

gives us a very flattering notice in their last number. We wish we 
could say what a good opinion we have of them, but if we did, others 
might be envious and attribute wrong motives to us. They can un- 
derstand our feelings. Wabash College wants a new organ. The 

students there feel very bad because the authorities will not admit 

ladies to the College. ^The Ionian is very gallant. The Chronicle says 

that virgin is derived fronCi vir, a man, and gin, a trap ; hence virgin i. e. 
man-trap ; whereupon the Ionian says ^'the Chronicle should have a care 
lest it catch a Tartar, for the fair sex will doubtless retort that the word 
bachelor comes from ban, walking, and chelieon, a crab-shell, which 

would make rather crabbed folks of ^unshelled single gentlemen.' " 

Hamilton Campus and Cornell Era have been affording some consider- 
able amusement to the readers of those papers. Hamilton regards the 
growth of Cornell with envious eyes and is evidently afraid that her 
rival will grow too fast. A late number of the Campus denominates 
the Era, a ^^suckling," and, with other good advice, uses the following 
/caustic sentence, "don't ruffle your feathers, and spit fire, and run out 
a column and a half of forked tongue a week old, for it don't pay in the 
long run and looks bad in the start." This is quite refreshing when we 
consider that the Era is about twice as large as the Campus. They had 
no prayers at Hamilton one morning, not long since, because no mem- 
ber of the Faculty was present. Apropos of Dartmouth, we noticed that 
pearly all the Faculty were present one morning last week. ^^The 
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students of Madison are invited to the ladies Sewint^ Circles." So are 
the students of Dartmouth. "At Bowdoin the whole chapter of Col- 
lege crimes and misdemeanors has been struck from the book of col- 
lege laws, and one short paragraph substituted, simply requiring the 
young men to behave themselves according to the standard recognized 
among gentlemen." 

The Monmouth Courier says, *'The propriety of changing the sight 
of Yale College is now being seriously discussed." It also thinks in 
regard to College Days, that the ^'gossip department is not inferior to 
Harper's." With all respect for College Days — ^which by the way is pub- 
lished at Bipon, and mot at Albion College as the ^^Courier" has it — and 
the opinion of the Courier, we shall still continue in our belief—that this 
department of Harper is superior to that of any other Magazine.-r-The 
electioneering for secret societies, is called ^'soaking" at Columbia, 
and "cultivating," at Middleton. — Prom The Lawrence Collegian we 
clip the following: First monster; "I mean to have a run over to 
Paris next week." — ^Second monster; "Are you going for pleasure, or 

d'ye take your wife with ye ?" ^'*Twenty-four new chapeau supporters 

in Prex's recitation room." — ^Trinity Tablet. We would suggest that 
something of the kind would not be out of place in our recitation 

rooms. The Targum is a neat and well printed paper published at 

Rutgers College, N. J. We think that the editors need a little enlight- 
enment before they make any more statements in regard to Colleges. 
In an interesting article on Rutgers — ^which they state was chartered 
March 20th 1770 — ^they tell us that at the time of its charter, only eight 
colleges had been chartered in the United States. They make no men- 
tion of Dartmouth. For their benefit we will inform them that the 
X5harter of Dartmouth College, from King Grcorge the Third, is dated 
Dec. 13th, 1769. 

The first number of The Packer Quarterly is on our table. It is con- 
ducted by the class of '09, and is a handsome magazine, printed on good 
paper, with large clear type, and contains sixty pages. We consider it 

a valuable addition to our exchange list. The Index Universitatis, is 

from the Chicago University, and presents a very creditable appearance. 

. The American Educational Monthly, J. W. Schermerhom & Co., N. 

Y., contains an amount of information on educational matters which 
renders it worthy to be read by all teachers and students. The price is 
$1.50 per annum. The same firm have commenced the publication of a 
'^Library of Education" intended to embrace the works of some of the 
greatest writers of all ages. The first volume contains "Thoughts on 
Education," by John Locke. The volumes are of small, convenient size 

and are sold at 16 cts., or sent post paid for 25 cts. We acknowledge 

the receipt of the "Inaugural Address of the Hon. Isaac W. Smith, May- 
OT of Manchester," Mr. Smith is a graduate of the class of '46. 
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Hon. Samuel Selden, A. M., of the class of 1805, died at hid residence,^ 
at South Jackson, Mich., on the 16th day of September, 1868. He was 
bom at West Hartford, Ct. We believe he became a judge after his re- 
moval to Michigan. 

Hon. Samuel Dinsmore, A. M., LLi D., of the class of '14 died at- 
Keene, February 24th. He was born in that town in 1799, and was the 
son of Hon. Ssunuel, Grovemor of New Hampshire, in 1831, 1832 and 
1833. He was thus only fifteen years old when he graduated. He 
read law and settled in practice at Eeene; was Grovemor of this- 
State from 1849 to 1853. Dartmouth conferred the Hon. degree in 1851. 
He. was a classmate of the Hon. Thaddeus Stevens. He had recently 
returned from Europe. He was an able man, of high character, and a 
cultivated and high-toned getitlemen. 

J. C. Gibbs, of the class of '62, is Secretary of State of Florida. 

Mr. Jesse Johnson, of the class of '63, has been appointed Assistant 
Corporation Counsel of the city of Brooklyn, N. Y. N. H. Clement, A. 
M., of the same class, is ifithe law office of Crooke, Bergen & Pratt, in 
Brooklyn. 

James F. Joy, of the class of '33, is one of the most prominent lawyers 
and railroad men of the North-west He was, some time after gradua- 
tion, the Latin tutor in this College aAd studied law at Cambridge. In 
1836 he wen* to Detroit and commenced the practice of law. He was 
for many yeaftrs couiisel, for the Michigan Central Railroad and is now 
its Presidefffc. He is President of the Hannibal and St. Joseph road, is 
a director in the New York Cefttral and is a director in several other 
roads. He has always been strictly honorable in all his dealings and 
never enters into atny combinations to cheat and defraud by elevating 
and depressing railroad stocks. A Chicago paper speaks of him as fol-- 
lo^s : "Mr. Joy, although the Railroad King of the Northwest, is more 
than this; he is a ripe scholar, a man of great literary attainments, and 
a most eminent and able lawyer, and to-day haft no equal in all that vast 
code of law that has grown up as a part of the railway system of the 
United States, and is a thorough master of constitutional law. Taker- 
Joy away to-day from his avocation as President of the longest line of 
raUway in the nation, place him at Cambridge and he would be a most 
competent and successful lecturer on the law ; transfer him to Dart-^ 
mouth, and he would prove even now, a thorough, capable teacher in 
Latin, or any other department of learning." 

Hon. C. W. Willard, of the class of '51 is a member of the 4l8t* Cong^ 
ress. 
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Hoil. M. D. L. Lane, of the class of '49, late Coilsul at Vera Cruz, is a 
member of the Maine Senate. 

B. C. Noyes *67 is teaching in the High School at Dayton, Ohio, vice 
Thomas '67, who is now in a law office at Dayton. 

Patterson '07 is prospering in business at Dayton. 

J. N. Irwin '67 is studying law at Ann Arbor. 

Amos W. Wright '67 was married to Miss D. E. Head at Kenosha, 
Wis., Jan. 21st., 1869. 

We were happy to see Asa B. Cook, the former efficient Chairman of 
the Pub. Com., in towh the other day^ after brief trip to CaL 

W. A. Eetcham, E. B. Maynard, and G. A. Mosher have been admitted 
to the bar. 

Rev. J. T. Chapman '65 is Pastor of the Presbyterian church at Le 
Roy, Minn. ; Rev. Henry Little '26 is preaching at Madison Wis. ; John 
Kendrick, '26 is Prof, in Marietta College. 

H. C. Henderson is stock-farming at Williamsport W. Va. Lewis ; *6^ 
Sub-master Prescott school, Charleston, Mass. 

B. D. Colcord, class '67 C. S. D. — ^is at present in charge of the West 
Liberty division of the Burlington, Cedar Rapids, and Minn. RR. 

We give below a list of some of the "sons" of Dartmouth residing 
Upon the Pacific Coast. 

Jno. E. Abbott, Lawyer, Beaicia, Cal. '68. 

6. H. Atkinson, Clergyman, Portland, Oregon, '58. 

D. W. Baldwin, Physician, Columbria, Cal. *46. 

W. E. Barnard, Collector, Seattle, W. Ter. '45. 

Hon. Geo. Barstow, Lawyer, San Francisco, '46. 

Wm. Barstow, Editor, San Francisco, '42. 

Hon. Jno. W. Caris, Lawyer, Columbia CaL '46. 

Gtoo. M. Chase, Physician, Dowmeirlle, Cal. '41. 

Jeremiah Clark, Lawyer, San Francisco, '37. 

Daniel A. Crosby^ Lawyer, San Francisco ,37. 

Brev. Lieut. Col. J. W. Drew, U. S. A. San Francisco, '44. 

S. W. Freelon, Lawyer, San Francisco, '43. 

Hon. Jno. N. Goodwin, Ter. Delegate, Arizona, '44» 

Henry M. Gray^ merchant, San Francisco, '67. 

L:a G. Holt, Stock broker, San Francisco, '60. 

Henry K. Moore, Lawyer, San Francisco, '61. 

Horace Richardson, Clergyman, Oakland, '41. Brother of Rev. Dan- 
iel Richardson of Hanover. 

Edward A. Richardson, Bank of California, San Francisco, '65< 

W. B. Rowell, teacher, Oakland, Cal. '65. 

S. S. Sanborn, Lawyer, with Paterson, Wallace and Stow, San Fran- 
Cisco. Residence, Oakland, Cal. '63. 

Jno. Sessions, D. D. Clergyman, Oakland, '22. 

Geo. H. Strong, Lawyer, with Dewey & Co., publishers of '^Scientific 
and Mining Journal," '59. 

Rev. S. H. Willey, Vice Pres. College of Californidr-Oakland, '45. 
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No.1. 

Ovid deserves to be studied more for his language than his 
sentiments. He was a perfect master of the Latin tongue and 
we often find, in his style, a richness and luxuriance of expres- 
sion, which, by long perusal, palls upon the taste. We become 
satiated with beauties of diction, and vainly wish that the poet 
had been less fertile in invention. There are many passages, in 
his works, unsurpassed, in delicacy and sweetness of imagery, in 
any language living or dead. There are others which are over- 
loaded with illustrations, and the thought, like Roman Tarpeia^ 
is actually smothei'ed by ornaments. It is better for a poet, how- 
ever, to be too ftill than too meagre ; in the discussion of pleasing 
themes, we love a flowery better than a dry style. If the beau- 
ties abound, we may select from them, at our pleasure : if they 
are wanting, we can only regret their absence and pass the bar- 
ren waste without delight. All the poets of the age of Ovid 
acted under constraint. Horace had been a republican and 
fought against the aristocratic party under Brutus. He after- 
wards submitted, was restored to favor and became a courtier* 
Virgil had lost his farm, in the revolutions of his time, and was 
evidently, ill at ease, as a dependant on the nobles. Ovid a child 
of affluence and a devotee of pleasure, for many years, knew no 
Vol. III.— j. 
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sorroWB. He wrote from choice. "Neediness^ greediness and 
vain glory were not the sources of his inspiration.*^ "Ovid," says 
Niebuhr, "was bom with one of the most happy temperaments 
that heaven can bestow upon a man. * * # The 
absence of all care and the cheerftilness of Ovid are the conse- 
quence of the time in which he passed through his youthful 
years. He was bom B. C. 42, at Sulmo, in the ancient territory 
of the Peligni, 90 miles from Rome ; and from his birth, his life 
had been? adorned with everything that wealth and rank could 
procure. No one can have a greater talent or a greater facility 
for writing poetry than Ovid had ; and in this respect, he may 
take rank among the very greatest of poets. * * Ovid's- 
facilitas is manifest everywhere." He wrote verses early in life. 
His passion for poetiy unfitted him for the duties of his profes- 
sion at the bar. Like Alexander Pope 

"He lisped in numbers, for the numbers came." 

^^Saepe pater dixit, Sttfdium quid inutile tentas ? 
Maeonides nullas ipse reliquit opes.'' 

Even his harangues, before the rhetorician, partook of the na- 
ture of poetry and wanted the severe method and logical accu- 
racy of the advocate. He not only enjoyed such advantaiges of 
education as Rome afforded, but finished his education at Athens, 
which, at that time, was equivalent to a residence at a foreign 
University now. He adopted the Epicurean philosophy which 
accorded with his natural inclinations and his voluptuous habits. 
After his retum, he, for a while, engaged in the practice of his 
profession as a pleader, but his tastes were not congenial to it, and 
he gave himself up to literature and the pleasures of a life at 
Comi;. With this desertion of the forum, he buried his ambition 
and yielded to love, as his ruling passion. To those who re- 
proached him for his choice he wrote : 

"Mortale est quod quaeris opus : mihi fama perennis 
Quaeritur ; in toto semper ut orbe canar. 
Vivet Maeonides, Tenedos dum stablt et Ide, 
Dum rapidas Sim&is in mare yolvet aquas ; 
Vivet et Ascraeus, dum mustis uva tumebit^ 
Dum cadet incurv^ falce resecta Ceres. 
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Cedant carminibus reges, regumque triumphi ; 
Oedat et auriferi ripa beata Tagi. 
Vilia miretur Vulgus ; mihi flavus Apollo 
Pocula Castaliae plena ministret aquae." 

Nothing can be more beautiful nor appropriate than this re- 
ply. The poet was conscious of his powers. He even then an- 
ticipated immortality. * Can we wonder that the ancients regard- 
ed such prophetic announcements, couched in such glowing lan- 
guage, as the result of divine inspiration? They did proceed, 
most certainly, from those lofty endowments which Heaven has 
granted to very few of our race. Nearly tliiity years Ovid devoted 
to his favorite pursuits and pleasures at the Capital. His gayest 
strains were penned during this period. After he fell into dis- 
grace at Couii), and was banished to Tomi, on the borders of the 
Black Sea, the Northern breezes wafted from the lonely exile on- 
ly the wailings of sorrow and the mournful utterances of a 
crushed and broken heart. Here he wrote his "Tristia" of which 
I win speak farther on. The Metamorphoses are the most ad- 
mired of his works. They were written before his banishment ; 
but, had never been corrected by him, beyond the first three books. 
He regarded it as an imperfect work which he should never wish 
to complete; and, accordingly, destroyed his manuscript. Had 
not some of his friends taken the precaution to copy it when it , 
was in their hands, for examination, the entire work would have 
been lost. It is to us a marvellous combination of strange and 
wonderftil fables, having no connection in thought, except that 
they are all directly or indirectly connected with the religious 
faith of the ancients. It is a species of Holy Scriptures embrac- 
ing all the marvels of their monstrous superstitions. It com- 
mences with creation and ends with the apotheosis of Julius 
Caesar and purports to present all the miraculous changes of 
matter which were made by the gods, from the time of the prim- 
itive chaos to the deification of the departed emperor. Hesiod 
was his model in the commencement of his work. His book en- 
titled "Works and Days" begins with the fable of Pandora; then 
comes the description of the difierent ages of the world of which 
he numbers five. Ovid has but four. Both poets assume a state of 
innocence as the primeval condition of our race and a subsequent 
lapse from virtue to crime, till the fine gold becomes dim ; and a 
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hard degenerate race of iron takes its place. Hesiod interposes 
a race of Heroes, between the age of brass and that of iron, which 
was the poet's own age. We always feel most keenly the ills 
that surround us. What is subjected to the faithful eyes. is fer 
more impressive than the testimony of the other senses or of tra- 
dition. The golden age of mankind is always in the past or the 
future. It is never present. Degeneracy^is the disease of every 
age. Serious men, seeing the vices of their contemporaries, and 
forgetting those of their ancestors, maintain that the continual 
decUne is the law of human existence. Poets have ever been 
peculiarly prone to this kind of representation. Hesiod and Ovid 
made it the burden of their songs. Homer and Horace often as- 
serted it, as moi-al teachers, and admonished the men of their 
times to fear the wrath of avenging Jove. Grote remarks of 
Hesiod: "The iron race to which the poet himself unhappily, be- 
longs, is the legitimate successor not of the heroic but of the bra- 
zen; instead of the fierce and self-annihilating pugnacity which 
characterises the latter, the iron race manifests an aggregate of 
smaller and meaner vices and mischiefs; it will not perish by 
suicidal extinction but it- is growing worae and worse; and, is 
gradually losing its rigor, so that Zeus will not vouchsafe to pre- 
serve much longer such a race upon the earth.'' The same feel- 
ing prevailed in the dark ages. An old historian of the 7th cen- 
tury says: "Would that I were gifted with such a portion of elo- 
quence that I might be but a little equal to the task" (of setting 
forth the decay of the Merovingian world.) "But where the 
fountain is not over-flowing the jar will still fail to be filled. The 
world is growing old and our faculties are on the decline, nor 
can any one of this day — nor would he presume to affect it — ^be 
like the orators of past times." There prevailed, in Milton's time, 
an opinion that the world was in its decline, and that men of that 
period were exceedingly unfortunate in being produced, while 
Nature was in her decrepitude. Other men, in speaking of the 
discoveries of Copernicus and Newton, have mourned that they 
came so late in the world's histoiy after all important scientific 
discoveries had been made. After the description of chaos, Ovid 
describes the golden age, with inimitable beauty and grace. The 
poem, entitled Metamorphoses or transfonnations, is one of the 
richest legacies antiquity ha« bequeathed to us. It is valuable 
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both on account of its information and its language. It teaches 
us what the ancient world helieved; and it presents their^creed 
to US, clothed in the richest attire that peerless talent and art 
could create. This work is far superior to the other productions 
of the same author. It exhibits eveiy species of poetic merit. 
The very texture of the poem displays great skill. The materials 
were strangely heterogeneous, having no common bond of union, 
except their connection with the popular faith. It is strange 
that the author should find any golden thread to unite nairatives 
so diverse and so incredible. He has marshaled this army of facts, 
enrolled from different nations and dressed in varying costumes, 
so as to give the whole an appearance of unity, and make them 
do service under one commander. 

The poet must have possessed great flexibility of imagination 
snd style, to serve, successively, all the varieties of tone and ex- 
pression which belongs to the nature of the subject and to diver- 
afy, by style and thought, so many events which are all con- 
nected by a single slight and attenuated thread, namely, change 
of form* The picture ever varies, and the colors of each scene 
are as multifonn as the events. Much that is noble and sublime, 
much that is simple and familiar, enters into this particular &b- 
xic ; some portions are horrible, others tender ; some fiightful, 
others smiling and sweet Though his pictures are so rich and 
gorgeous, they do not seem to have cost the author any labor. 
He writes, because he must. Like a perennial spring, he 
always overflows, becaixse he is foil. He is master of all passions, 
particularly those which exhibit the touching and pathetic, or 
lond and loving emotions. The human heart is an instrument 
which yields readily to his fingering, and discourses most excel- 
lent music, whether ho excites or soothes ; whether he freezes 
with horror or melts with pity. He ascends, as readily, the 
heights of the rosy morning and construets the palace of the god 
of day, as he descends to the abode of Envy and portrays her 
gloomy home, her repulsive food and her corroding cares. He 
describes the combats of heroes, with as much facility as he re. 
cords the passionate complaints of lovers^ He is never at a loss 
for appropriate words, "whether his theme be war or love, suffer-^ 
ing or pleasure, heroes or rustics, Olympus or the gi'ove, the cay^ 
of sleep or the cottage of Philemon," 
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eanceiining ©oUBga Wit. 

It is a very natural inference that those venerable and respect- 
able witticisms which periodically appear in fashionable conver- 
sation, and intermittently in the public press should be banished 
from a community of young gentlemen of talent and ''parts," 
such as we profess to be. And it is an undoubted and indubi- 
table proof of the high character of college humor, that so many 
anecdotes of scenes pertaining to the near or remote period 
"when I was in college," are repeated to admiring conclaves by 
the lawyers, clergymen, and doctors of our respectable cities 
and towns. In fact, one might not unreasonably judge, that the 
collegiate recitation-room is a theatre of daily humor and wit, 
where scintillations of mirth and bon-mats of the most brilliant 
description are the ordinary thing, quite -superseding the graver 
discussions of the dead languages or the latest scientific theories. 
In the discussion of the brilliant sayings or the laughable oc- 
currences of college life, we must at the outset give up any at- 
tempt at classification. We have the ancient and time-worn 
pleasantries which are handed down from one generation of stu- 
dents to another, and are alike repeated by the graduates of '08 
and '68, with sundry varieties of individuals and localities; jokes 
perpetrated by professors upon students, and by students upon 
professors; ludicrous and far-fetched translations; pleasing an- 
ecdotes of "how we tied a sheep in the prors chair," or of ingen- 
ious methods of inveigling a dog into chapel; hair-breadth es- 
•capes; "nocturnal disturbances;" hazing Freshmen (these anec- 
dotes have diminished in number since A. D. 1865 or there- 
abouts;) classic masquerades; campaigns against hen-roosts; 
conflagrations; et cetera, "diffikelt to be anoomaratid." 

It is to be noticed that the efforts of professed punsters and 
jesters are almost invariably consigned to the oblivion which they 
deserve. It is the unintentional happy saying or the unforeseen 
occurrence which forms the staple of collegiate anecdotes and 
jests. Therefore a very large proportion of college fun can be 
appreciated by the students or the witness alone; the flavor de- 
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parts in the translation, as is said of Richter's writings^ so that 
many a felicitous piece of wit sadly degenerates in the nar- 
ration. 

Among the brightest and most brilliant stories are thfose wWcb 
relate to a bungling or misplaced use of a pony or an interlinear 5 

"If you pony, he ^nll see 

And before the Faculty 

You will surely summoned be," 

while among the best of this class we should place certain apoc- 
ryphal legends relating to the authorized version of the New 
Testament. But the steady beast is an unfailing source of amuse- 
ment alike to those who enjoy his amble and to those who vir- 
tuously walk. And in this class are to be placed those ingenious 
renderings of ancient tongues which so^ frequently set a class 
room in a roar^ 

From time inmiemorial the pleasing but disgraceful device of 
placing some animal in the professor's chair has been executed, 
but by no stretch of the term can such a proceeding become dig- 
nified with the name of wit. However, occasionally even this 
performance ludicrously redounds upon the heads of its perpe- 
trators, as when a goose was tied into the chapel chair in one of 
our colleges, and the officiating clergyman quietly informed the 
students that they were provided with a parson admirably suit- 
ed to their capacities,, and thereupon walked out^ But among' 
the dreary extent of similar performaijces it is very seldom that 
anything in the faintest degree funny occursv 

Just how far, however, any occurrence can go in disorder and 
still come within the pale of wit, it is difficidt to decide. Almost 
all lawless transactk)ns have a spice of ^n about them, and, per 
contra, many pieces of humor are traiasgressions of strict order.- 
There can be no doubt, notwithstanding, tiat the best of college 
jokes possess the happy mean between craven subsemency and 
reprehensible lawlessness. 

Besides the spontaneous awd ludicrous occurrences which forttft 
the bulk of the post-graduate stories, there are occasions espe^ 
cially set apart for mirth, which do not always, unfortunately, ful- 
fil what is expected of them. Among these Class Day stands- 
preeminent, by reason of its chronicles and prophecies, in which 
are collected whatever during the cnreer of a class is likely to ex- 
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cite the risibles of the hearers^ Interspersed throtfghout the 
course, also, are certain opportunities for the lively and brilliant 
to make a conspicuous display at their inventive facctfties and 
cogitated jokes. 

But just where the coflegian most displays the "chavrms of 
agreble wit," as Mr. Yellowplush would say, it is difficult to de- 
cide. Verdancy itself sometimes makes us brilliant, like Mr. 
Verdant Green. There are a gr«at many places where a fim-for- 
you-but-death-to-me word or expression forms the brightest 
scintillation, as well as the opp<»ite extreme of misplaced self- 
complacency. The frantic efforts? of the last stragglers to get over 
the Common in time for chflpel forms a matutinal sight of pleas- 
ing appearance and refreshing regularity. 

*'Don*t stop to wash, don't stop to button, 

Go the ways your father's trod ; 
Leg it, put it, rush it, streak it, 

Run and worship God. 

On the staircase, stamping, tramping, 

Bounding, sounding, down you go ; 
Jumping, bumping, crashing, Smashing, 

Jarring, braising heel and tcfe^ 

See your comrades far before you 

Through the open door-way jam, 
Heaven and earth I the bell is stopping. 

Now it dies in silence, d 1" 

People outside of college generally consider rustication or sus- 
pension as the height of the ludicrous, probably because they 
take a malicious satisfaction therein. They also take a lively in- 
terest in narrative accounts of examinations and other similar 
orgies, making light of things which to us^ if not sancia sancto- 
runiy are at least very serious and dispiriting occasions. We must 
here protest against all such levity in solemn things. Also we 
Would remind those who feel disposed to unseemly mirth in the 
matter, that John Milton once "smelled the country air" for col- 
legiate 'misdemeanors. And with a similar perversity some peo- 
ple stolidly refuse to be amused by some of our most brilliant 
and successful anecdotes. All such, I fear, will find cause for a 
continuance of their cynicism in this short article. 
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We met last night, belov^ ; 

I saw, though you did not see. 
The years have brought great changes 

For you, as well as for me. 

The magical light was streaming, 

The roses were all in bloom, 
And in through the open casement 

Floated their rare perfume. 

The wonderful music was yearning, 

We danced to it, long ago. 
In happier days, beloved, — 

But that is aU over, I know. 

And stiU I sometimes wonder 

When the air is full of June, 
And through the silence of even 

I catch that wonderful tune — 

If haply on earth there ever 

ShaU come such a time again ; 
If ever the glorious, staiTy night 

Shall be to us just as then. 

I saw himy too, beloved ; 

— Ah, well, there is none to blame I 
He had gold that he counted by millionsi 

A palace, land and a name. — 

I had nothing, that is, worth telling, 

Only a loving heart; 
Nor fame, nor station, nor money, 

— ^And what was there left—save to part? 

Tou were dressed in satin and laces, 

Gems sparkled in your hair, 
Those great, dark eyes were flashing — 

In sooth you were wond'rous fair I 
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But I wonder — ^ahl I wonder, 
When the night to the day hath worn, 

When the great, red sun looks forth from the East, 
With the Promise of the Dawn, — 

When the lights are out, and the glitter 

And the revelry are done. 
When every harp-note's thrill is hushed. 

And the poor victory won, — 

If, sitting alone in your chamher. 

With the light just over the hill. 
And aU about you silent, 

Tou are not true to me, stilL 



Whoever has the temcfrity to choose for his own feet a path in 
Bterature or art hitherto- rnitrod, must expect to encounter a tem- 
pest of condemnation, ceiwure grave and dignified, as well as sa- 
tirical and contemptuous criticism. There is a certain class that 
can see no merit in anything outside the "good old ways." 
Doubtless Sophocles encountered violent opposition in his at- 
tempt to make so daring an innovation, as was the introduction 
of a third actor upon the Grecian stage. And so at the present 
tinje, it is believed by many that there can be no new moulds of 
thought. For example, Longfellow's Hiawatha passed through 
a most severe ordeal of criticism, before it could be admitted 
even to the rank of a true poem* It was declared that its subject 
was not suitable for the poet's use, that its metre was faulty and 
even barbarous, and by some it ^vas even denied that it possess- 
ed a metrical structure. But it has outKved this tempest, and so, 
we opine, will "Kathrina," despite the declaration of the critic in 
the January number of the "Dartmouth," that '*there has not been 
any critic acute enough, to determine, to what school of poetry, 
this remarkable production should be assigned." 

Without doubt, Dr. Holland has an original style of writing. 
His "Letters to Young People," "Letters to the Joiieses," and 
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"Gold Foil" SLVe truly works sui generis. So, in poetry, he has 
marked out a path for himself, but, that this j)ath is not within 
the poet's legitimate sphere, is yet to be proven. So too, the 
usual tonent of criticism, both favomble and adveree, has been 
poured upon him in more than ordinary measure. "Kathiina" 
has doubtless been over-praised, but so it has been most unjustly 
condemned. Some who have no taste for poetry, and lack ac- 
quaintance with other authors, attracted by the popularity of this 
work or by their own approbation of the prose writings of Dr. 
Holland, have read this poem, and, disappointed, simply because 
they found it poetry, have condemned it ignorantly. Others 
deny it merit, from a chronic habit of finding fault with whatever 
others approve, or speak of it with contempt, simply to show 
their own powers of criticism, foi-getting that the power to cen- 
sure does not necessarily show superiority. Yet another class 
are incensed at its views of religion or of the "woman question," 
and so, resolving to see nothing good in it, dissect it with utter 
lack of candor. To which of these classes our January critic be- 
longs, or whether like Dr. Holland in poetry, he is originating a 
new school of criticism, we are uncertain, but we suspect he may 
be ranked with those last named, since his especial disapproba- 
tion is lavished upon the "Tribute ;" and moreover we can not 
think that a contributor to the 'Dartmouth" is so ignorant as not 
to be aware that the style of criticism which he applies to "Kath- 
rina," may be used with effect to make the works of any poet 
appear utterly absurd. 

We beheve it is generally admitted by the admirers of "Kath- 
rina" t^at the "Tribute" is somewhat extravagant, and, if it were 
less extreme in its estimate of woman, it would be better. Dr. 
Holland is not, in fact, accustomed to take "half-way positions," 
and he certainly has not here. But even this "Tribute" may be 
paralled by passages from a poet upon whom our critic has in- 
directly set his seal of approval. Here are two extracts from 
Wordsworth: 

"Dear child ! dear girl I that walkest with me here, 
If thou appear untouched by solemn thought, 
Thy nature is not therefore less d{wine: 
Thou liest in Abraham's bosom all the year ; 
And worship'st at the Temple's inner shrine, 
God being with thee when we knew it not." 
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"Show us how dwine a thing 
A woman may be made." 

We know not whether our critic will admit that Otway was a 
poet, but we think that at least his "Venice Preserved" has been 
recognized as true poetry by competent authority. In this poem 
occurs the following: 

**0 woman I lovely woman I Nature made thee 
To temper man ; we had been brutes without you. 
Angela are painted fair to look like you, 
Theresa in you all that we believe of heaven" 

Dr. Holland is in good company, at least. 

We will here give a moment's attention to an instance of un- 
fair garbling on the part of our critic. He quotes the following 
stanza, omitting the last line and a hal^ remarking that he hard- 
ly knows what to make of these lines. 

"Not many friends my life has made : 

Few have I loved, and few are they 
Who in my hand their hearts have laid ; 

And these were women. I am gray, 
But never have I been betrayed." 

No wonder this stanza thus mutilated was unintelligible. This 
style of quotation is worthy of that clergyman who, during the 
prevalence of a certain mode of dressing the hair, probably a 
direct ancestor of the chignon, preached irom the text "Top-knot 
come down." Matt. XXIV. 17. 

In a like manner the critic thinks the lines, 

"On her bended knees 

Resists the black-winged tlaunder flaw," 

a style of writing which no one can understand. It really does 
not seem however very difficult of comprehension, when one has 
read the preceding lines. "Temptation's lightest breeze" is very 
forcibly contrasted with the "thunder-flaw." Is there any thing 
more extravagant in this expression in connection with tempta- 
tion, than in the common phrases "toiTent of woe," "tempest of 
wrath," and similar figures? 

These lines our critic utterly annihilates (?) by his sarcasm. 
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'Tassed to his nest, to feed the censer fires 
Which Love had Ut for airs of Heaven to swing." 

By way of illustrating the value of the kind of criticism employed 
on this passage, when used in reference to passages of an imag- 
inary character, we will insert a criticism on a line from "Locks- 
ley Hall," that poem with which the critic compares "Kathrina." 

"And her whisper throBged my pulses with the fullness of the Spring." 

As Mr. Tennyson tells us that her whisper did this, we are bound 
to believe it, but we honestly confess that we are in total dark- 
ness as regards the physiological effect of the aforesaid articulate 
sounds upon the listener's pulse. 

The phrase "warmth of sorrow" seems to perplex our critic 
sadly. It is a paradox ; he cannot reconcile the contradiction of 
the two words- But if he will turn to his favorite "Locksley 
Hall" he may perhaps be equally puzzled to understand the full 
significance of "dreaiy gleams" mentioned in the fourth line of 
that poem. Webster defines "gleam" "a shoot of light, a beam, 
a ray, brightness, splendor." "Dreary" is defined "dismal, 
gloomy." Perhaps the same principles of poetic usage which ex- 
plain one of these phrases may at least shed a little light upon 
the other. 

But Dr. Holland is charged with ignorance of human nature, 
because he thinks that some persons are unwilling to be free from 
their son-ows. We would not claim the ability to decide the 
question here at issue between Dr. Holland and Criticus, but we 
certainly often hear of persons avIio "refiise to be comforted." If 
any philosophical error lies hidden in the ancient statement of 
Rachel's grief, the world may well be grateful that this sad here- 
sy has been exposed. 

We are also informed that the descriptions of nature are not 
true to life, and the term "feathery elm" is especially condemned. 
It is true that the Hanover elms have nothing of this appearance ; 
but if our critic will visit many parts of this state or consult the 
college instructor in Botany, he may learn the elms are often 
seen of a form which causes them to be distinguished, in common 
speech, from those with broad spreading tops, by the term of 
"feather elms." 
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Again, exception is taken to the following lines as containing 
a fearful philosophical heresy, since the critic deems that it is 
*'an admitted conclusion that the emotions of the heart blind 
persons to all reason or sound judgment." 

"The heart is wiser than the intellect, 

And works with swifter hands and surer feet 

Towards wise conclusions." 

Anything like a candid perusal of this portion of the poem will 
show that the emotion to which reference is here made, cannot 
be love, but a sort of strange attraction exercised by a voice, a • 
jpresentirneiit of love, rather than love itself, and in his estimate 
of the value of presentiments Dr. Holland may be compared with 
Wordsworth, who in his poem with that title has written, 

"God, who instructs the brutes to scent 

All changes of the element, 

Whose wisdom fixed the scale 

Of natures, for our wants provides, 

By higher, sometimes humbler, guides, 

When lights of reason faiV* 

But we must not prolong these remarks, and merely refening 
to two or three points more we will close. Respecting the se- 
curity of the regicides, we will request Criticus to recall the fact 
that they were never taken, neither during their lives was their 
retreat ever suspected by their enemies, and then, if he will ob- 
serve Webster's first definition of securely or Worcester's fourth 
definition, he will see that his criticism was not secure. Further, 
as he professes ignorance in respect to celestial fire, we would 
refer him for information to Exodus XIX, 18, and XXXIV, 28 
to 35. It is possible, however, that, if he is of that class whose 
theological opinions are influential in producing so emphatic con- 
demnation of Kathrina, these same views may also cause him to 
undervalue the book to which we have refeiTcd him. If this is 
the case, we must confess ouv inability to make further sugges- 
tions on the point. 

We hope that our critic may never be compelled by experience 
to reverse his opinion in respect to the truth of the picture which 
is drawn of the husband's feelings before the death of Kathrina. 
With his belief that no one refuses to be comforted, it doubtless 
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seems inexplicable to him that the expectant mourner should an- 
ticipate the sorrow of his bereavement. To this belief there can 
be no reply but an appeal to the consciousness of those wLo have 
seen loved ones fading before their eyes, and many such by their 
approval of this poem have testified to its correctness; many such 
will confess that their hearts have been touched by the scene in 
question, and they have in it recognized their own expeiience. 

Of the merits of the poem we will not further speak. Its test- 
imonial^ are in the hearts of its readers who have felt in their 
own breasts more or less of the emotions which are supposed to 
have agitated Paul. As we' have already said, we beBeve it has 
• been over-praised, but we cannot think the criticism which we 
have endeavored to review was written in a candid i^irit, and 
we have pointed out, as we have be*n able, the injustice of its 
conclusions. 



No. 2. 

*'I^ as will gtc>metimes happen with the' most skilliul managers,, 
corporal punishment becofties unavoidable as a last resort, the 
guilty culprit should everi then be dealt #ith as old Izaak Walton 
dealt with the frog he used for bait — ^ruftning the hook through 
his mouth, and out at his gills, and in' doing so using him as 
though he loved him." J. G. Hoyt. 

No one who has "conquered fate with a ferule," need be told 
that there is a meteorology of the school-room; that the barome- 
ter of roguery rises and falls with infallible prophecy; and that, 
at times, one mistrusts that there is a connection between the 
state of the atmosphere without, and the order or disorder with-- 
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in. For instfince, it is a languid day; limbs are restless; noises 
are exaggerated; lips with sibilent "sounds are buzzing; slates as 
if seized by some demoniacal impulse, slip to the resounding floor ; 
and boots like the prime conductor of a well charged battery, 
meet the benches with loud rattle and clash. It may be that the 
teacher at home on the morning of such a day, could, by a glance 
at the mercury, discover his trial; but^^it is more probable'that his 
own feelings, would be a better index ; for scholars more oft than 
tyros think, take the pitch from the key note of the master. As 
Goldsmith has it, 

•*Well had the boding tremblers learn'd to trace 
The days disasters in his morning face." 

It was at the close of such a day as I've described, that I 
turned the key in the door of Solomon Institute, with a weary 
hand and heart. Everything had gone wrong from the morn ; 
and at the close of the school, I had threatened to punish, on the 
morrow, one of my large scholars. As the cool, fresh air fanned 
my forehead, my self-condemnation for cruelty and haste, gradu- 
ally subsided, and a "righteous indignation" took the throne 
of feeling. Stepping into the post-office, I found it crowded. 
Scholars with dinner pails, were looking into the show cases and 
wistfully gazing at the candy jars on the shelves. Some in the 
comer with their toes on a crack, were bent down in the exciting 
trial, who should reach out the fartherest, and make a chalk 
mark on the floor ; while two young Yankees were exercising 
that childhood's sweet prerogative, the swapping of jack-knives. 
The users of the "weed" were expectorating their filth toward 
the stove, always missing it by a few inches ; while the stained 
floor in form reminded one, of the glories which old masters used 
to put about the heads of the saints. Parson Davis's face looked 
kindly at me, from above the wide, turndown, Byronic collar 
and white-tie, while he spoke to 'Squire Wise, who stood with 
his legs braced like the Colossus at Rhodes, with his hand, from 
habit, on either side of the cold stove-pipe, which had felt no 
warmth since the morning fire. He was saying to the Parson as 
I approached, "Give me a man with some snap to him. To'^gov- 
em well he should be as wise as a serpent, but as harmless as a 
dove." 
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"Tnie," said tlifs' ?arb*mi, "a rare combinatiaii of talents is nec- 
essary to the model teacher, the patience of Job, the wisdom of 
Solomon, the faith of Abraham, the tact of Joseph^ the energy of 
Paul ; yet I should prefer the love of John to the strength of 
l!iait»l>son. It required the misanthropic spirit of ^ift to say, 
---*=*It is the school-mastdi-'s joy to flog.' they should rather say 
With Thomson, 

'Delightful task to rear the tender thought— 
To teach the foxing idea how to shoot.' 

*'0 well," said the 'Squire, "your poetry sounds veiy fine ; but I 
believe with the wisef liian you named, that it is not best 'to 
spare* the rod and spoil the child,' thougli 'to spoil the rod and 
spare the child,' might be more agreeable/ Children, like young 
trees, root not only fastef, but better for shaking. There is a 
good deal of the Old ^iuk in all of us, aiid nothing QXtra6ts it 
better than a little appli<5ation of birch. IPo hold the r6ins tight- 
ly without punishing will do well in the'oty, but when you Come 
to practice, 'tis a good d^al like doctrines of the Peace Society,* 
w^hich wefi'C hung up cto a nail until the war closed." 

"I feat/' replied the i^arson, "that yo^ would make the teacher* 
an Ishmael, among the young — 

*Who have beeli beaten till they feow, 
What wood the cudgePs of fey the blow. 
Or kicked until they can tell whether, 
A shoe be SpaMsh or neat leather,' 

banishing the loving presence of coltfidene^ afid leaving the 
heart to fear and hatred. As I was aboift to say, the relation 
of pupil and scholar approximates nearest to that of the family.- 
There must be respect,' not of distance, but of nearness.- Th6* 
child should be taught that you trust hamt and should be govern- 
ed but little. The great fault of ourteachets^isjthat they govern 
too mu6h. Pupils are 6'asier led when ^hey are taught to> govern! 
themselves. The near"€?i* the school becomes republican, yet hav-- 
ing centralized power eiiough to guide hi emergencies^ the near- 
er it will approach a nSodel." 

Here the 'Squire interrupted the ParsOri. "No, tiOf a school 
should be a monarchy limited only by the authority of parents.- 
You laiow how Mr. Jeffei*son, soon after founding his college^ 
Vol. III. — I.. 
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proposed a republican form of government for it, and that it fail- 
ed. The young should be restrained. A rod sometimes teaclie» 
them the value of gi-ay haii-s. I believe that we are far behind 
our English brothers in this respect. Rugby, Eton and other 
schools have punished by flogging and even the Universities usert 
to do the same ; for I remember that poor Goldsmith once hav- 
ing taking a college prize gave a supper and a dance, with the 
proceeds, in his chamber. The noise of the occasion havin<:jf 
reached the ears of an omnipotent 'fellow,' he inflicted corponil 
punishment on the 'father of the feast' and turned his guests of 
both sexes out of doors. The schools of Boston are strictly man- 
aged and whipping is considei'ed a necessary evil ; although large 
efforts have been made to abolish it. And here in our own town 
Mr. Aram reserves this ann of power for diflicult subjects/' 

"But," said the Parson, "you forget that gentle words ai-e 
mightier than swords. The one melts, the other breaks the 
heart. The one touches the springs of being, and the doors swing 
wide open, the other batters down the walls and desolates. 
The one soothes, the other leaves a scar. We all like the "please" 
better than 'you must.' You can lead with a gossamer thread 
where a rod of iron cannot diive. The commands of Grod are 
never so effective with man as his paternal invitations and gold- 
en promises. The world is slowly learning the great lesson of 
love. England once executed thousands, for one criminal now. 
Theft, adultery, peijury and murder all received the extreme 
punishment. These Draco-severe laws have been supplanted by 
'a quality of mercy not strained,' which like 'the gentle rain from 
heaven' has mellowed the heart soil to the production of better 
fruit, and with the complete abolition of capital punishment, I 
doubt not that crime will be still less. And this truth wall apply as 
well to our school children as to the 'children of larger gvawtV 
who find mercy in civil law. The spirit of the age is teaching 
that mind and heart are to usurp the throne which bnite force 
has held for six thousand years, and men will acknowledge their 
supremacy. If Britain has abolished flogging in the navy, shall 
our schools still continue it?" 

"But, Parson, order is as necessary in school as in heaven. I 
fear your love would not always work. Some will never yield 
except to dire need. Colts have to be broken. Boys ai-e not all 
like clay in the hands of the pottei*. They take all the liberty 
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they can get. Give them an inch, they take an ell. Some have 
no delicacy of feeling, no idea of obedience except forced obe- 
dience. The teacher must rule or be ruled." 

**Of course, 'Squire, the teachers are the 'powers that be' and 
must maintain authority and order. Tis in the use of means 
tliat we differ. Some I know are hardened, but too often it is 
the result of early education. I believe the^e is a tender spot 
in every heart. But if human wisdom cannot touch it, let the 
rod be in reserve as a last resort, to be used as the only hope, 
just as mercury sometimes is by physicians. But such cases will 
be few. The good teacher in manner and presence commands 
respect and obedience. His bearing says, I am master here, and 
needs not the birchen scepter to prove his royalty. There is 
much which applies to schools as well, in that old kingly motto, 
*If you would rule the world quietly, you must keep it amused.' 
The school w^hich feels busy and obeys a grand principle of right, 
moves like clock work. I have remarked this difference in teach- 
ei-s. Some place their yoke of authority so lightly on their 
scholars that they seem to be the law unto themselves, while 
others cry ^ordei*' and threaten, 'mid anarchy and noise. He gov- 
erns best who governs easiest. Ole Bull, at Donnybrook Fair, 
was attracted by the sound of a very loud violin in a tent. He 
questioned the player, 'Do you play by note, my good friend?' 
'Divil a note sir.' 'Do you play by ear, then?' 'Never an ear, 
your honor.' 'How do you play, then?' 'By main strength, be 
jabers!' Many a teacher feels, 'mid the the perplexity of noisy 
days, that he is ruling 'by main strength.' With such an one 
the rule is necessarily that of the ferule." 

"Well, Parson, I guess that we do not differ so much in sen* 
timent as I at first supposed. You admit that there may be 
times when severity is to be used. If one can keep order with- 
out harsh measures, I'm satisfied." 

The Parson paused a moment to roguishly pull the straying 
curl of his little girl and answered, "I believe there are strong 
reasons against corporal punishment; it appeals to the mind 
through the body ; it brutalizes, deadening the gentler emotioi^s 
and immolating true manhood ; it wounds self respect and dis- 
courages the love of public praise, from the fact that it puts a 
blot on the reputation ; it crushes the spirit ; arouses feelings of 

4151 28 
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revenge and hate; chills the after confidence and association of 
pupil and teacher; requires great wisdom and goodness of heart 
to do aright; and is a prolific cause of ill feeling at home and of 
neighborhood jealousies." 

Here the announcement that the mail was distributed broke 
up the conversation; the Parson went out with the Advance and 
the Hours at Home in his hand, while I took the 'Squire's arm, 
hoping that he would add a word of confirmation of his views. 

£yG)£}^£ ABAM. 



Qui: Bi^eakfast Tabic. 

No. 2. 

"The great sin of our 19th century is its hypocrisy," sa}d the 
Arcadian Tourist. "Vice clothed in silks and velvets sits in high 
places ; fashion and custom prevail instead of the dictates of rea- 
son; nature is trampled under foot." 

"And will be," said the Strong-Minded, "till woman gains her 
rightful position, No wonder that with men to manage the ship, 
it goes to pieces on the breakers." 

This being undoubtedly a good sentiment, was loudly applaud- 
ed. "^Tothiwg like 'wooding up,'" suggested the Hogglestock- 
ian, "it puts a spirit into things." 

"I beUeve I have the chair," said the Tourist. "What then is 
the cura for this artificial mode of living? Plainly a radical 
change i» the construction of society. Domestic organizations 
have been tried, and have failed 5 their foundation is manifestly 
selfishness. Henceforward, to all mankind the watchword shall 
be — common interests, common property, common Uving." 

Here there was a faint giggling from the Pass^e which caught 
the Tourist's attention. 

"Have you anything to say, ma^am?** 

"I? Oh, no! Only hasn't the experiment been proved a failure? 
I really ask for information. But there have been so many Uto- 
pias, Arcadias, and Brook Farms" — 
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"There was a lack *of foundation, madam, a sad lack of foimda- 
tion. With your permission, my friends, I vdll set before you a 
plan which — ^hem !— has not been deemed unworthy the attention 
of our most profound scholars." 

"Not long, I hope," said the Hogglestock student, "particular 
engagement — not more than ten minutes" — ^wdth an alarming 
wink at the Theologian, whose face lengthened perceptibly. 

"It is not short, sir," with marked severity. "Rome was not 
built in a day. It is not likely that the falseness and hypocrisy 
of the age will yield to a single stroke of the hammer of truth." 
(The Hogglestockian seemed quelled.) "This is my proposition," 
said the Tourist, looking blandly about him. "Let the lovers of 
Nature and Truth in any village, town or county, irrespective of 
age, sex or condition, gather about some common center, some 
man distinguished" — 

"We will say woman if you please," interrupted the Strong- 
Minded. 

"Some man or woman, it makes no difference, — ^for in this 
Golden Age there shall be little distinction of sex, as intellect, 
heart and culture shall rule, not any accident of individualism — ^ 
some person distinguished for moral, intellectual and spiritual en- 
dowments, a high-priest of Nature, About this person shall 
gather the choice spirits of the section, men and women who 
have renounced earth's vanities and follies, its petty laws and re- 
straints, and who animated by a conunon love for the pure, the 
unrestrained and the natural, shall devote themselves to raising 
the standard of living." He smiled benignantly around upon his 
auditors, and took a Bronchial Troche. "Let this settlement be 
far removed from the city's din and uproar. Let their eyes feast 
upon the glories of hill aijid dale, of wood and water, of sky and 
field. Their morning thoughts shall be entwined with daisies 
and lark-songs ; their evening reflections mixed with the mur- 
muring stream and the cricket's chirp," 

"Quite impossible," said the Roman Artist. "All this is well 
enough for Italy ; but for common place, matter-of-fact America, 
— ^forgive me, if I deem it quite impracticable." 

"Allow me, sir, to be the judge," with a slight wave of his nap^ 
kin. "Now what is to be the chain which shall bind these choice 
spirits tb»s gathered in our temple to nature ; plainly a cominon 
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love for the natural. Fashion's laws shall be laid aside, custom shall 
be followed only so far as its doctrines are reasonable — what can 
result but a better mode of thinking and living ! Is not the idea 
inspiring ?" 

The Arcadian Tourist spoke with animation and the tip of his 
nose fairly beamed with delight. (Qy. Why his nose .^') 

"But," said the Philadelphian Blue, "how are these choice spir- 
its to live ?" 

'K)n nature, madam, nature. We will say that one man re- 
quires fish for breakfast ; what does he do ? He goes in the morn- 
ing hours, when the dew shines upon the grass, to yonder limpid 
stream, and catches that fish. Another demands potatoes; what 
does Ae do ? He plants potatoes in the spring, when larks are 
singing in the meadows, and sheep sporting on the hillsides, and, 
then — in point of fact, — he digs potatoes. Here is the poetry of 
living." 

"On the principle, I suppose," said the Theologian, "that from 
the same causes like effects result. Carlyle aptly remarks" — 

"And thus," hastily proceeded the Tourist, "the wants of the 
inner man are supplied. Every mouthful will then be associated 
with the circumstances under which that mouthful was acquir- 
ed. If I partake of grapes, I shall picture the southern walls up- 
on which they hung, and my very soul will drink in all the sun- 
light which supported them. And this naturally suggests the 
second query proposed by our common fnend, mine host, viz; 
Shall the coming man, or woman, "(with a hasty glance at the 
Strong-Minded — )" the true Arcadian, eat meat? Certainly not. 
Who can look upon an innocent lamb sporting on the common, 
and endure for a moment the thought that the butcher's knife is 
at that instant being sharpened for its throat? Besides the 
-world is moving in a circle, and gradually we are coming back to 
the true Socratic principles. I allude to the transmigration of 
souls. How do you know my young friend," looking pointedly 
at the Hogglestockian, "but that the animal which to-day has 
supplied your perishing body with food, contained in some pre- 
vious age the spirit of a long-valued friend?" 

The student looked very blue, and muttered something inaud- 
ible. I should say that it began with a d — . 

"Are we then to be cannibals ? Shall I eat pork, not know- 
ing but that the spirit of some much-beloved acquaintance has 
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for a time been present in that aninuil? Xay, am I sure that I 
myself did not exist in the quadruped which now I have been 
devouring?" 

We were all very much overcome by the depth of his argu- 
ment; even the Theologian had no Emersonian quotation at 
hand, though he sniffed audibly, and munnured something about 
Boston and the Great Organ. 

The Passee blushed i)erceptibly as she asked; "What princi- 
ple, is to guide the true seeker after nature; Shall he eat noth- 
ing?" 

"Considering the nature of the case, I am not able to advocate 
total abstinence fi'om food. Man is a complex being. Unfor- 
tunately his wings have been clipped, and while compelled to 
grovel here, the wants of the body must be satisfied. But whilst 
fruits fill our orchards, and vegetables om* gardens, why should 
we look to the grosser forms of nourishment ? 

But enough of this. Let me turn from the ignoble pleasures 
of eating and drinking, to the more subtle and etherial delights 
which shall engage the attention of these choice spirits. You 
have inferred that there will, in all probability, be one large fam- 
ily. This family shall be based on no ordinary principles. No 
person from the mere accident of age shall use parental force ; no 
one from the equally trivial accident of sex shall claim unusual 
exemptions or privileges^-(what new ^st shall be imparted to 
the science of farming, when blithe young maidens in well-fitting 
peasant robes shall guide the plough^ previously ornamented 
with evergreen ! and what a new spirit will animate dress-making 
when manly hands guide the needle, and perhaps assist in 
•measuring the waist'!)" 

"Pardon the digression. On what, then, shall authority rest ? 
Plainly on mind. The most intellectual, the keenest judges, 
the most far-reaching spirits will naturally have the control of 
this great, social fabric." 

"And who'll look after the tin ?" quoth the Hogglestockian, who 
for a long time had been striving to edge in a word." 

"Money, my young friend, will be a secondaiy matter. I 
will not deny that money will have its advantages, even here ; 
but there will be a common treasury. No one will be rich 
and another poor; all will be rich alike. Whatever is pur- 
chased by one will be of advantage to all. For instance ; I w.int 
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a piano. I go to the common treasury. If there is any money 
there, I take it. I buy my piano. My piittio' stands in an alcove. 
Some one puts a vase of flowers on it, and there y6a have' the 
eflfec't. People passing my window see the vase of flo^efi-s and 
the piano. Their Aesthetic nature is satisfied. Nay, more. On 
pleasant summer nights the window is open — some one plays 
gently upon the k^'ys — the moonlight streams in through the win- 
dow — ^the sweet Sounds creep out into the garden, and mingle 
with th^ scent of roses and lilies. People |iassing and repassing 
hear my piano. Again their aesthetic natifr'e?8 are satisfied. No 
one will cavil because I have a piano, and some one has not. Did 
noit the money come from a common treasury ? Where, then, is 
the difference?" 

He rested his head on his hand, and looked about blandly. 
The effect w^as imposing. Though the Cantabrldge Theologian 
riiurmured something about "Insanity !" and "Harvard." 

"I have hirtted," he resumed, "at a feW sources of enjoyment 
to be found in our new Republic. But first let me speak of a 
subject less agi-eeable. I allude to work* Work in itself is an 
evil, but it may have its poetry; and in our new Arcadia, work 
shall be set to music. It shall be a glorious triumph of mind over 
matter. Look at this picture. A few hooirs of labor in the fresh 
creation of the day, in the paradise of the twenty-four-hours — I 
allude to the morning — shall suffice. ^^ the farmer going forth 
to his work in the field, contenitmentt in his face, joy in his eye 
and a slight luncheon in a tin-pail ;• the millet to hisniill,in a white 
tat; the housewife to the dairy,' in youth and health and starch- 
ed niuslins. In fancy, I see the joyous procession as they wind 
in and out in a mazy dance, llie' maidetis sing sweet songs, and 
the old men, in picturesque blouJs^s, join in the chorus. Love 
lights each face, a common? iritel-eBt animates all. 

Here cooperative housekeeping shall have found its most glo- 
rious triumph. (Vide Atlantic for 1869.) Females past the prime 
of life shall teach the young ideas how to shoot." (Qy. Why 
shoots) "Others lamed for veal cutlets or oyster-soups shall at- 
tenfd to appropriate' duties in sanded kitchens, where tins and 
dishes shine resplendent. Maidens shall stir the broth to the 
6otind of guitars, and broil a beef steak while listening to the 
harmonies of Homer and Virgil. Those skilful at sewing shall 
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"torture the patient needle in making all sort's of gyrations in 
and out among detestable colored wools," to tKe accompaniment 
of sweet words fi-om Tlioreau or Alcott. In every department 
shall be blended with labbr, niusic, intelligent thought, atid poetry 
which shall sweeten toil. At noon the hoVri shall call the labcfr- 
ers from their work," — -("Horn? — hem!" said the HogglestocMan.) 
"and for that day labors shall cease; (utilej^ it be Monday, when 
in all probability, the gerrtlemen will have to hang out the clothes; 
though everi this will becanie a pastinfe.) Then, fiierids, witnessf 
the rational amusemient^ of our Hew Arcadia! Let us' picture the 
afternoon spent in literary arid ae'Sthetic ccWverse; In sumtiier 
some neighboring grove, in Winter the large hall, with the crack- 
ling fire and Christnfas d^corationi^, shall be the place of meeting. 
There shall come under discussion all the topics of the day, as 
Woman's S ufirage, Plailchette, Veloti^edei^, arid Insariity . Bookij 
and periodicals will deniaiid conside'fation; The' last number of 
the Radical, the Revolution and Solx)sis, Critique's on Art, Litera- . 
ture and Science, the' Works of Renan, Eugene S*ue, and Tran- 
scendentalists; Now sttall the scerfe be enlrveried by a brilliant 
instnimental piece for twenty-four hands and twelve pianos, or 
haply some rustic gaitie^ some trial with f elocipedes, or billiard 
match, or cribbage, or tbrfee handed euchre; Tfieri imagine thef 
effect of an early tea inrder the shadow of the trees" — 

("Especially in a thimder-storm,^' remarked the stufdent.) — "The 
maidens flitting ab'otrt in' White dresses, the low sounfd of music 
stealing through the foliage^" and as riight sets in, the stars peep-' 
ing down upon these merry and iniioceut creatures. Nor would 
I refuse to end the day with some triflirtg amfusenfents or enter-* 
tainments, the Virginia Reel, or other rustic dance, readings from" 
the Poets, or possibly Dramatic Repr^sfentatio^i^, in the wa^ at' 
scenes from Dickens and other authori^.' Only let the amtisement 
be innocent and of no long duration; And then iright,starry night,* 
sets in upon the Arcadian settlement. Each one rests peacefully, 
knowing that his mission has been fulfilled. They slumber qui- 
etly, and the morning light brings a uew series of pleasures and 
delight. And this is Arcadia, Utopia, the Earthly Paradise." 

Heated by the ardor of his disquisition, the' Arcadian Tourist 
fanned himself with his napkin; 
Vol. hi;-— l*. 
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"May I inquire," said the Philadelphian, bitterly, "if in your 
tJtopian scheme, Elducation is to have its appropriate place? 
Are people to be idiots as well as fools in your Earthly Paradise?'* 
"Not by any means, raa'ara ; there will be instruction on the 
German systeray or rather on a system better still, no system at 
all. If » lad has a desire to study natural history, what does he 
do? He stufS birds for bis mother's mantel-piece, and sticks pins 
in butter-flies. If a girl has a longing for Geography, she forms 
her flower-bed after the map of the country under consideration> 
and then she knows it. A garden of roses for Italy, several two- 
penny statuettes to resemble the art and civilization of Greece — 
and here we have the poetry of Geography. This is the true 
Arcadian system, no forcing, no hot-house work, no Greek, no 
Latin, no Analytical Geometry and Calculus ; what place have 
these in the harmonies of nature ? None at all.** 

"You will have a race of savages,*^ interposed the Cantabridge 
Theologian. (He had been brought up near Harvard CollegCy^ 
and was naturally unwilling to accept any system or theory in 
opposition to her laws and dictoms.) "You would have a colony 
of wild beasts.'^ 

"I would ask the gentleman," said the Tourist hastily, "if he 
prefers the hot-house, namby-pamby existence of the youth 
brought up in the lap of luxury, to the kingly life of the lion, the 
tiger, and — «,nd the camelopard. For my part I prefer the 
beasts. Nay, I am convinced that these monarchs of the fields 
can well give a lesson even to» those of us" — ^this with much dig- 
nity — "acquainted with learning of high-schools and seminaries.. 
The time is coming, my friends, for the promulgation of thi& 
great truth ; the nearer we bring society and mankind to nature,, 
the higher and better will be our civilization." 

As this ofiered a convenient stopping place, the Arcadian Tour* 
ist folded up his napkin^ and the Breakfast Table adjourned^. 
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i;t)t)]etttt{ij)ity; as a Md^t(k of &Bnius. 

A man who gives his thoughts and studies for many years to 
one pursuit, enlarges one set of his mental faculties to the exclu- 
sion of the others and often to their detriment; for as the mind 
can only be enlarged by continued use, so neglect has a tenden- 
cy to render it torpid and inactive, A person directing his at- 
tention exclusively to the technicalities of law will, not be found 
to have an extensive acquaintance with general literature. Now 
when a man by continued exertion and cultivation of certain fac- 
ulties is enabled to do easily and well what others perform with 
diflSiculty, we generally regard him as a genius. And if in con- 
sequence of his neglected faculties or preoccupation or both, he 
says or does something peculiar, or has some unusual habit, we 
frequently coincide with the popular saying that eccentricity is a 
mark of genius. There is some reason for this as we so often see 
the two associated, but careful consideration will show that it is 
either the effect of unused powers or preoccupation* The Editoi* 
of the New York Tribune is noted for his carelessness in regard 
to his personal appearance. We well know that during his ear- 
ly years his education was entirely neglected in this respect and 
at the present time his mind must be intensely preoccupied to 
produce such a vast amount of literary matter. One of the great- 
est orators in New England, is almost incapable of managing his 
pecuniary affairs, which are directed by his wife, leaving him to 
agitate female suffrage etc. Perhaps there is some excuse for his 
course on this question. But we never read of Socrates running 
about the agora, advocating the enfranchisement of Xantippe, or 
that Walter Scott or Shakespeare were negligent in dress ; and 
there is quite as much brain under consideration in these latter 
instances as in the former. Many examples can readily be found 
of geniuses with no pecuUarities; and should not the man who 
keeps all his faculties bright and active be considered as the true 
genius? 
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We must be careful to attribute peculiarities to their proper 
source and cause. According to the lawyei-s and juries of this 
country, insanity is increasing to an alarming extent, and doubt- 
less very niany are effected by it to a greater or less degree. We 
pan easily see how a monomaniac with his mind praeternaturally 
sharpened ii^ one direction, naight superficially be called very ecr 
centric. Many also led by conceit, assume peculiarities for the 
f jfpypa^ pui'poae of bringing thenaselves into notice, and they take 
adyaijtage of the element of curiosity to gain notoriety. For 
what qthpr purpose, dpes Mrs. Dr. T^^alker perambulate the streets 
of Paris in a grotesque costume^ resembling at once a bloomer 
and a ^ew York dandy ? For the san^e reason have some rest: 
less spirits been advocating female suffrage and the various co- 
pperative systems; aijd it is always easy to find illustrations of 
this ^ct. 

Let us remen^ber that our pronei^es^ to believe our own opin- 
ions coiTCct rather tjiap apother's, often leads us to style as ec- 
centricity, wljiat is only a difference of opinion, or induced by un- 
equal knqwledge on the question- ^hen a n^ai^ is in advance 
of us, it is yery convenient to call hini eccentric. Galileo was 
f ouijdly abused for ijp other reason than this, and Tf e know how 
utterly unjijLSt were the men of his tinae. Charity must temper 
pur judgment ]b,efqre we apply the |}erm to a man as a stigma, for 
otherwise it naay \e entirely i^i^deserved. And further: let a pe- 
culiarity be generally adqpted,^ aijd nothing is farther from us than 
to call it eccentric. The dqctrine of trans-substantiation with its 
fhousands of supporters excites in us ijiq surprise, but let a naan 
newly announce; it at the present day aijd we should not only 
ponsider him as eccentric but a^cted bj ii^sai^ity. In short it 
^ould bf very diflicult to prove that eccentricity i^ a mark of 
genius, for thousands of coninjqu men may be found ^th the 
^ame or greater vagaries that are asspciated with these shining 
intellects. It is our astonishnjent at findii^g such imperfections 
joined to such abilities, which leads us tp coni^der th^m as re- 
markable. In one sense only, derived from the strict significa- 
tion of Jhe t^rm, does it seem that this saying may ])e considered 
frue. When we hear that a man is eccentric in dress or opinion, 
^e at once understand that he is odd, odd in the sei^se of having 
jpme unusual habit or directing his thoughts in aii upusual course. 
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In this signification, the term comprises all the inventora and 
progressiva thinkers in the world. Against them, conservatism^ 
the sworn fi^&ad of routine, uses its arms, excites ridicule, and 
reproachfully stigmatizes them as eccentric. What an odd man 
was the inventor of the loom! What a sorry lunatic was Watt 
when he first agitated the subject of the steam-engine! How 
extraordinary a person was Bacon when he propounded his sys- 
tem of philosophy ! But their thinking minds threw oflflhe ener- 
vating folds of Conservatism, distanced their cotemporaries,i^and 
gained for themselves names high in the world's history. Such 
eccentricity^ changed by the multitude fi'om a reproach to an 
honor by unbounded applause, is truly a mark of genius. As the 
advanced guard of progi-ess it riemoves obstacles, eagerly followed 
by the pressing multitudes striving to keep the ranks. Happily 
our own age with its peculiar ideas is partially directed by it, and 
as exhibited by Ericsson with his monitors, and Sherman with his 
radical method of warfare, promises the best results. 

We need not fear to be Qv-erburdened with such eccentricity^ 
the more we have the better; but when we find peculiarities as- 
sociated with it, let us rather call them the infirmities of genius, 
as they truly are, and remember that nothing is ever perfect vs^ 
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In view of the fact, that a few of the members of the college have 
lately refused to renew their subscription for the 3d vol., it behooves 
us to seriously consider the question, whether our magazine is to be sup- 
ported or suffer the fate of its predecessor. One picks up the magazine, 
and says that the articles are too long ; another that they are too heavy ; 
and again another says it is the charity box into which all stray chapel 
orations and poems fall. But do those who thus find fault, ever ask 
themselves if they have done, or can do any thing by which the magazine 
may be improved ? Inquire of them if they ever wrote an article and 
they say "No," or perhaps "I do not consider myself competent" — and 
here another great mistake is made. Some have got the notion into 
their heads, that to write for the magazine and have their articles 
accepted, they must possess the beauty of diction of Addison, the hu- 
mor of Lamb, or the trenchant, cutting sarcasm of Pope. But this is a 
wrong idea. No one can expect us to quite come up to the N. A. Re- 
view or Blackwood ; and on the other hand a composition on Moon- 
light— "It was a calm still night" etc., would be as inappropriate as Cas- 
ablanca or "Lives there a man" etc., on the chapel stage. Let no one 
feel afraid of critijcism. We must expect it, Byron's first work was se- 
verely criticized. Every author has received it. 

"Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 
Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e'er shall be." 

We know of instances where young men who have taken up Law or 
Medicine as a profession, have profitably employed their leisure mo- 
ments, while waiting for their first brief or first patient, in writing for 
the popular magazines and newspapers of the day. Some of us may 
have to do this at some time, and when will there be a better time to 
prepare than now ? Therefore write for the magazine and make it as it 
should be the glory of the college :— "The Pride of her heai-t and the 
Apple of her eye." 

We understand that an organization is being formed in town, for the 
purpose of attending the "National Peace Jubilee" to be held in Boston, 
in June. From what we can gather from the papers the Jubilee is an as- 
sured success : the musicians and solid men in all parts of the country 
giving the enterprise their hearty support. 



Mr. Harriman of the Senior class, having concluded to cease playing 
base ball has resigned the captaincy of the 2d nine, and Mr. F. Brown 
of '70 has been chosen to fill the position. 
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AGBicui/'TirRAL CoLi/EGB. It is Understood that aa organized effort 
is to be made at the next session of the State Legislature, to effect the 
removal of this institution. Tlius far the State has not encumbered it 
'With landed property, or buildings, to such an extent that the task of 
removing it, wiU be difficult. . There seems to be in some porfioiJif of 
the State, an impression that classical and scientific students, are 
widely separated in tastes and sympathies, from the farming popula- 
tion and its representatives. The approaching legislature will in- 
include many maintainers of that exploded theory ; "the natural antag- 
onism of classical culture, and the learned professions, to ^practical' 
pursuits and manual labor." We are sure there has been nothing in 
the treatment received by the few students of Agriculture, who came 
to us in the fall, which has given rise to the feeUng of which we speak. 

The benefits, the new Institution has derived from the college, have 
been, and long will be, greater than any it can soon confer in return. 
The money the State may have to expend, can be as advantageously 
applied nowhere else. The observatory, the gymnasium, the libraries, 
cabinets, and numerous appliances for varied culture, the accumula- 
tions of a hundred years, are here at hand. No amount of expenditure 
can quickly collect them elsewhere. And if it is proposed to establish 
this Institution in a farming community, we believe, we risk nothing 
in the assertion, that the professors, and students of this college, are 
more thoroughly in sympathy with a broad and comprehensive 
study of husbandry and the culture of the soil, than any community of 
farmers, to be found in the State. If culture and the professions frown 
down on labor, it surely is not when labor seeks to become cultured. 
And if all, that is claimed against the longer continuance of the Institu- 
tion in our village, be valid, the remedy is not in removal. The fact is, 
my farmer friend, you entirely mistake us. The legislature of last year 
joined our fortunes, and the feeling between us, if as bad as you repre- 
sent it, will be none the better if you now obtain a divorce. If you 
have sound practical sense, and we only classical airs, and the pride of 
learning, yet stay with us. We have already shared our shelter with 
you, and perhaps in the future, each may learn something from the 
other, and each understand the other better upon longer acquaint- 
ance. 



The ladies of H , always anxious for the comfort of the students, 

have of late been devising means to get the wherewithal, with which to 
furnish their seats in church with cushions. Aware of the old saying 
that "there is no profit where no pleasure is taken," they resolved upon 
some amateur theatricals as the best means of accomplishing their end. 
Two entertainments were given : the first proving sncli a success that 
a second was called for. Scenes from Dickens' Pickwick, Nicholas^ 
Nickleby, Curiosity Shop and Oliver Twist, farces, tableaux and read- 
ings were given, and in spite of the inconveniences arising from theiir 
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limited quarters, the Chemical Room, the whole affaii* passed off to the 
great satisfaction of the audience, and reflected great credit upon thos& 
who participated. 



The advantages of the present no-copy-right system are just now be^ 
ing displayed in a pleasant manner, among our leading publishers.^ 
Firstly, Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. and Messrs. Harper and Brothers 
are having a quarrel over Sir Samuel White Baker, Mr. Hepworth Dixon, 
the Countess Guiccioli and Lord Bulwer Lytton. Secondly the first- 
mentioned firm, and the second too, for that matter, are competing with 
Messrs. Fields, Osgood, & Co., in the matter of Charles Reade, and 
lastly Roberts Brothers and Leypoldt and Holt, are occupying them- 
iselves in rival claims to the right of publishing Auerbach's new book. 

We suppose that we shall never have an end of these disgraceful quar- 
rels among book-houses, until an established international copyright 
shall prevent any violation of trade courtesy, or any of the numerous 
pirated editions which are now swarming from the press of America and • 
England. The pressing need of such a law is shown by the fact, that all 
the houses we have mentioned as well as our other leading firms with- 
but a single exception, express themselves as anxious for a settled and 
amicable arrangement with regard to the reprinting of foreign works. 



At a meeting of the students held in the chapel, April 5th, after pray- 
ers, a motion was made and carried unanimously, to present a vote of 
thanks to the ladies of H. for their exertions in cushiooiing the seats in 
the church. It would be superfluous to say that the cushions were ap- 
preciated : the presence of about all the students, and the better atten- 
tion paid to the sermons testifying to the fact. 

The Chapel Organ. — Through the liberality of several friends of 
the College,, the small melodeon used during the last two terms in the 
chapel, has been replaced by a beautiful and appropriate organ. This 
new instrument is from the celebrated manufactory of Messrs. E. & Gr. 
G. Hook. The compass of Manuale is from Cq to f », 64 notes; of Ped- 
ale from Ci to Cq, 13 notes. The case is of beautiful design, grained in 
imitation of oak, — thus according with the graining of the seats, — and 
it has gilded front pipes. It contains the following stops, viz : 

MANUALE. 

Open Diapason, Bass, Open Diapason, Treble, 

Stop Diapason, Treble^ Stop Diapason, Bass, 

Dulciana, Principal, 

Twelfth,' Fifteenth, 

Hautboy. 

PEDALE. 

Sub-Bass (Bourdon), Mechanical Register, 

Pedale Coupler, Bellow's Signal. 

its dimensions are 14 feet 9 1-2 inches in height ; 10 feet 7 1-2 inches 
Iri width ; 5 feet in depth. All the Treble portion from Tenor G, is en- 
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closed in a swell. In power, the organ seems just suited to its place; 
and for richness and beauty of tone it can hardly be surpassed. All 
concur in praising it and in esteeming the College fortunate in obtain- 
taining so fine an insti'ument. 

Witli the advent of the organ a new custom has sprung up, — that of 
having a voluntary played every morning during the tolling of the bell. 
This we consider a very pleasant addition to our regular service, as it 
not only serves to cover up whatever noise is made by the students 
coming in, but it is also a fitting introduction to the religious services 
"Which follow. 



It is at all times disagi'eeable to notice matters, the veiy tritiality and 
meanness of which, should place them beneath observation ; however 
there is a point in all things beyond which "forbearance ceases to be a 
virtue," and in passing by this in silence one seems to give a tacit as- 
sent to them. 

The weekly rhetorical exercises in chapel, intended, no doubt, if not 
for the edification of those who do not participate in them, at least for 
the improvement of those who do, are made the occasion for the exhi- 
bition of their own peculiar powers by c'ertain things whose greatest 
personal ornament is a hoot^ and whose brain and power of expressing 
ideas and sensation, to all outward appearances, lie in that part of the 
body enclosed therein. 

Empty heads like empty wagons make the most noise, and although 
these persons may be included in one of the two classes of beings who 
are not to blame for what they do, yet we do think that, for the sake of 
those who wish to hear and to be heard when their time comes, they 
ought to resti'ain themselves for at least the short half hour during 
which they are obliged to remain in Chapel, thus adding greatly to the 
comfort of the speaker, and the pleasure of the gentlemen who desire 
to listen. 

"Wooding up" reflects little credit on the authors of it, and it is fully 
time that it should be suppressed either by the Faculty, or by the large 
toajority of the more refined and gentlemanly of the students who dis- 
approve it. 



The goodly State of Ohio has of late denied students the privilege of 
voting at the polls of its academy and college towns. It cannot be 
charged upon the legislative fathers of New Hampshire, that they have 
ever impoverished the State by grants to its educational institutions. 
But, however it is in respect to the material aid she has withheld from 
her Alma Mater, we are under obligations to her in respect to the fran- 
chise. Here we have enjoyed the negative benevolence of neglect or 
non-interference. And it seems to us there are many reasons why our 
State should always exercise this forbearance toward us, and these rea- 
Hons are equally valid against the restrictive action of the Ohio law- 
VoL. III.— L. 
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makers. In the first place, it is very natural that the persoual political 
interest of a student should associate itself with whatever place is of 
educational interest to him. In the progress of a college course, the^ 
ties binding a student to the village of his home grow weaker. We da 
not say, nrind you, the ties which bind him to his home, but what we 
mean is, that his local pride gradually becomes transferred. The love 
of a new place grows stronger i» him. Insensibly he identifies himself 
with its material interests. Here are the streets he has made resonant, 
the fields he has surveyed, the fruit trees he has known, the tradesmen 
who've fattened on him : a thousand new associations overlie the old. 
So sure and perfect is this process of assimilation, that the stu«ient soon 
learns to make the needs of his new home, his own. Twa or three 
years sufl&ce to make a student to all appearance afts much a native as 
the oldest inhabitant, and when he assumes the responsibilities of cit- 
izenship, he steps quietly into his new relations, prepiired to discharge 
whatever duties pertain to his new position. Not even a district school- 
meeting escapes his attention. Is a moderator needed to preside over 
its deliberations ? The ever patient student is rea^ to accept. Does 
the district stand in need qf a new school-house ? The public-spirited 
student will not for a moment hesitate to vote, that it be as complete 
and costly as possible. There is a tradition that the generosity of the 
student's heart once impelled him to forego for an evening the studies 
which engrossed him. With a score or more of comrades, equally self- 
sacrificing, this public-spirited student pushed out into the deep and 
drifted snows, to enliven by his counsel and cheer by his presence the 
little assembly of villagers in a school house. They had convened to 
consider the advisability of erecting a structure, more commodious and 
better adapted to the needs of the increasing schools of the disti'ict. 
The older members of the assembly, one after another, expressed them- 
selves as adverse to the project. But the heart of the public-spirited 
student did not for one moment fail him, nor did his supporters desert 
him in the hour of danger. Obtaining the floor, he is said to have urged 
in an eloquent speech, that this village keep pace with the march of im- 
provement around it, and to have concluded by a motion, which was 
immediately carried by his supporters : that "The school district proceed 
at once to the erection of a school house ; said school house to be con- 
structed of brick ; to be four stories in height, fifty feet in length and 
three feet in width." Could anything better demonstrate that the stu- 
dent has been in the past the firm friend of progress ? And, we know^ 
that we now speak the sentiment of the student-population we repre- 
sent, when we say, that we can be relied upon for ai:^ and all sim- 
ilar emergencies, and for any and all official positions iff the gift of the 
eitizens of Hanover. Humble though these positions be, we are ready to 
fill them. Therefore, when we come to your school meetings, it is super- 
fluous to rush out imploringly, begging people to come to your assist- 
ance. We can be relied upon for all offices, and for an indefinite amount 
of voting, and if for nothing else, for this surely, the infusion of a more 
enterprising and vigorous spirit into the administration of local aflairs. 
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Having an occasion a short time ago to go into the Reading Room to 
look over a New York daily, we were very much surprised and disap- 
pointed in finding none there, and on further inquiry we ascertained 
that there was no daily outside the State, except the Boston Traveller^ 
and that the other papers were mostly country weeklies, scarcely worth 
the paper tliey are printed on, and hardly ever i*ead. And we further 
learned that there were bills due for which the money was not forth- 
coming. Is this as it should be? The Reading Room, we supposed, 
was supported by the students for the use of the College, and accord- 
ing to the last "^gis," most every paper printed in tliis part of the 
world was reported as being taken. It w^as quoted by Harvard and 
Yale, when they were thinking of establishing alike institution, and was 
then a model of its kind. A sad degeneracy since, but whose fault is 
it? The Trustees cannot be expected to support it, but tliey appro- 
priate forty dollars annually, the use of the room and the fuel. But if 
matters go on at this rate, we shall soon have no room. It must be at- 
tended to for we cannot afford to lose such a necessary institution. 



The Senior class recently held their election for class-day, and the 
following members were chosen to represent the class, though it is 
not yet certain whether one or two will accept their election. 

C. E. Bartlett, Durham, N. H., Marshal. 

R. O. Linsley, Alstead, N. H., Orator. 

M. H. Fuller, Newport, Vt., Poet. 

H. R. Monteith, Mclndoe's Falls, Vt., Chronicler. 

I. L. Nicholson, Bait. Md., Prophet. 

C. H. Cook, Gi*eensboro', Vt., Address to the President. 

A. F. Blaisdell, Haverhill, Mass., Address at the Tree. 

S. A. Phillips, Fi'amingham, Mass., Odist. 



Order of Exercises, Junior Exhibition.— 1. Latin Oration. "Ean- 
dem Virtutem admirantibus cui irascebantur." Calvin Winfield Lewis, 
Conway. 

2. Dissertation. The Future of China. Charles Joseph Walker, 
Wentzville, Mo. 

3. Forensic Disputation. Does Wealth or Poverty exert a more in- 
jurious Influence upon the Character? John Henry Ward well, Roches- 
ter. Charles Edward Putney, Bow. 

4. English Oration. Political Power of Corporations. John Henry 
Allen, Sun*ey. 

.5. Dissertation. Treatment of Incurables. Thomas Heber Wakefield, 
Dedham, Ms. 

6. English Oration. Revolution as related to Progress. Ira Anson 
Abbott, Pomfret, Vt. 

7. Greek Oration. Theodore Moses Barber, West Epping. 

8. Philosophical Oration. Influence of Passion on Rational Though tr 
Lemuel Spencer Hastings, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
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9. Literary Disputatiou. Has Literary Criticism aided rising Merit ? 
Ethelbert Talbot, Fayette, Mo. Sanford Henry Steele, Newport, Vt. 

10. English Oration. American Educators. Eben Hunt, Guilford. 

11. English Oration. The Era of Frauds. John Henry Hardy, Hollis. 

12. Ethical Disputation. Should a Refoi-mer be far in Advance of 
Public Opinion? Lorenzo Richmond, Jr., Woodstock, Vt. Marshal 
Reuben Peck, Brookfield, Vt. 

13. Philosophical Oration. Dynamic Theory of Heat. Francis Brown, 
Hanover. 



At a meeting of the United Fraternity held Tuesday evening, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected. Primarius, Prof. E. D. Sanborn, LL. D. ; Presi- 
dent, H. C. Crane ; Vice President, J. H. Allen ; Secretary, J. R. Randall ; 
Librarian, I. W. Drew ; l^t Executive, C. W. Lewis ; Treasurer, Geo. E, 
Davis ; 1st Auditor, B. Smith ; 2nd Auditor, E. A. Phelps. 

At a meeting of the Social Friends held Wednesday evening, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected. Primarius, A. D. Smith, D. D., LL. D. ; 
President, J. L. Stanley ; Vice President, F. Worcester ; Secretary, M. R. 
Peck ; Librarian, J. H. Hardy ; 1st executive, E. O. Locke ; Treasurer, 
W. M. Wright; 1st Auditor, F. DeMeritte; 2nd Auditor, I. A. Abbott. 



Exchanges.— The Hamilton Campus, Hamilton Literary Monthly, 
The Madisonensis, The Vidette, The University Chronicle, The Michi- 
gan University Magazine, The Collegian, The Western Collegian, The 
Cornell Era, The Trinity Tablet, The College Courier, The Miami Stu- 
dent, The College Mercury, The Harvard Advocate, The Qui Vive, The 
Yang Lang, The Hiram Student, The Index Universitatis, The Indiana 
Student, The Amherst Student, The College Courant, The College Ar- 
gus, The Union College Magazine. Also, Tlie Hours at Home, The Peo- 
ple, The New Hampshire Patriot, The Mirror and Farmer, The New 
England Postal Record, The American Educational Monthly. 



Clippings From Exchanges.— The following little anecdote is copied 
from the Qui- Vive— **Teacher — ^'Come hei'e, you young scamp, and get a 
sound spanking.' Scholar — *You hain't got no right to spank me, and 
the copy you set, says so.' — Teacher — *I should like to hear you read 
your copy.' Scholar (reads) — *Let all the ends thou aimest at, be thy 

Country's.'" The Hamilton Campus says, that Theodore Winthrop, 

the author of John Brent etc., graduated at Yale in '48, with a Disser- 

Hon. "Velocipede candy is out, but is not worked with the feet." 

College Mercury. The College Courier, (Monmouth,) seems to be 

rather intimate with its lady friends ; on looking over the A. BL. officers, 
we find Sis. Gault is Vice-Pres., and Sue Funk and Belle Beveridge (we 
would like to try that beverage) as respectively Vice-Pres. and Rec. 
Sec. If the editor of the Warrensburg Mo. Standard, states the mat- 
ter rightly, the editor of the Warrensburg Journal, deserves special no- 
tice as an inventor of a new grammar. The following specimen of his 
conjuglition of the verb to do, taken from the Union Chronicle, is an 
interesting one. — 
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Imperfect. Perfect. 

Singular. Plural Singfular. Plural. 

I done it. We uns done it. I gone done it. We uns gone done it. 

Thou donest it. You " " You " " You " " 

He done it They ** « He " " They " " 

PI.UPERFECT. 

Singular. ;Plural. 

I done gone done it. We uns done gone it. 

You done gone done it. You uns done gone done it. 

He done gone done it. They uns done gone done it 

Future Perf. 
Singular. Plural. 

I gwine gone done it. We uns gwine gone done it. 

You " " " You " " " " " 

He " ** " They" " " " ** 

There are 6 colored students in the Med. Department of Harvard 
Univ. Same. And we may add two in the Academical. The follow- 
ing statistics of the Society of Inquiry will be interesting, from the 
Hamilton Campus. — In 18 of our principal colleges, there were 2670 stu- 
dents, of whom 1440 were professors of religion, 48 were converted dur- 
ing the year, and 517 had the ministry in view. Dartmouth is included 
among those as having 135 professors of religion, 4 converted during 
the year, and ^34 with the ministry in view. 

We should Uke to have that fellow, who, according to the same paper, 
went sleighing with the trimmest, gayest, neatest, funniest, flushest, 
frankest, fairest, roundest, ripest, roguifihest, rarest, spunkiest, spiciest, 
squirmiest, squarest, best of girls, bring her round this way ; we should 
like to decide for ourselves by experiment. 

The Hamilton Literary Monthly, relates the following. A number 
of young ladies visited the laboratory of Prof. A. W. Bonner, during his 
**extra" chemist days. — Their cheeks were evidently tinged with rouge. 
The Prof, was making some sulphuretted hydrogen gas. He knew 
that Bromine was one of tlie ingredients of rouge, and that H S would 
turn it black. Accordingly he accidentally( ?) let quite a quantity of 
gas into tlie room. Soon there was a commotion. One lady discovered 
that the other's face was black — the discovery became mutual. The 
result need not be described. Moral. Ladies who paint should steer 
clear of a laboratory. 

We return thanks for the report of J. G. Edgerly class '67, Superin^ 
tendent of PubUc Instruction in Manchester N. H. The schools of M. 
seem to be in a highly flourishing condition. 

The Courant (Yale) gives the following new rules in regard to basp 
ball. "The pitcher is required to stand between two lines, six feet apar . 
but can take a step, or stand as he pleases, within these limits. He 
must, however, deliver the ball with a straight arrow, (we suppose ami 
is meant.) 

^*Every ball which touches the ground before it reaches the striker, or 
which passes on the wrong side, or over his head, matAt be called. 
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"A striker, when striking, can step forward but not backward. 

"No player, unless striking can be caught out, if the ball touches any 
object before reaching the ground, unless it be the person of a player. 

"No player can be forced off a base, except when it is rendered neces- 
sary by a fair ball being struck which is not caught. 

" Wlien the game is called the score must be that of the last completed 
innings ; except when one nine shall have completed their next inning, 
and the other have played enough to have exceeded the score of their 
opponents. 

**A player can play on a college nine and at the same time on a nine 
outside of college." 

The Coi-poration of Harvard College have nominated Prof. C. W. 
Elliot of the Institute of Technology for the ofl&ce of Pres. This gentle- 
man we believe was stroke oar of the 1st Harvard boat, andis a noble 
representative of the "Young America Element." Harvard Advocate. 
We congratulate Harvard upon its great acquisition. 



Gen. Samuel Fessenden, A. M., LL. D., of the class of 1806, died at 
Westbrook, Me., March 19. He was bom at Fryeburg, Me., July 16, 1784, 
and was the son of Rev. William Fessenden — Harvard 1768. At College, 
where he sustained a high reputation for scholarship, he had, among 
others, for classmates, the late Governors Hai*vey of N. H., and Paris of 
Maine. He studied law with Judge Dana, 1795, at Fryeburg, and com- 
menced practice at New Gloucester, Ms., in 1809 ; represented it in both 
branches of the Massachusetts Legislature ; removed to Portland in 
1822, and there gained the foremost place among the lawyers of Maine. 
Among his competitors at the bar were such men as Nathan Weston, 
1803, Judge Emery, 1795, and Benjamin Orr, 1798. He held the commis- 
sion of Major-General of the Massachusetts militia for fourteen years, 
and in that position, displayed the same energy that characterized his 
professional career. In 1828 his name was used in connection with the 
Presidency of Dartmouth, "and it only wanted an intimation from him 
that the office would be accepted to consummate the design, but this 
was withheld, and the matter was dropped." He was Grand Master of 
the Grand Lodge of the State, having early become a Mason. He was 
one of the original members of the anti-slavery party in Maine. His 
family consisted of eleven children ; of whom five sons graduated at 
Bowdoin and three at Dartmouth. In 1814, in the discussion of the 
proposition to send delegates to the Hartford Convention, he made his 
celebrated speech against the national administration, in which he 
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Uttered the famous declaration, that he was ^'I'eady to take the Coiisti- 
tution in one hand and a sword in the other, and demand at Washing* 
ton the constitutional rights of the people." Iti the Superior Couii; at 
Portland, Judge Goddard in the course of his remarks spoke as'foll^^^: 
"Greneral F. was a great lawyer, and I think would have been recognized 
as such at every bar in the cotilitry. But he was much more. Remark- 
ably alive to all* that concerfied the material, moral, intellectual, reli- 
^ous or political welfare of his fellow-men, his life was a beautiful illus- 
tration of that noble line of Terence 

'Homo sum ; humafli nihil a me alienum puto.' " 

Rev. Carlton Chase, D. D., class *17, Episcopal Bishop of the diocese of 
New Hampshire, is dangerously ill at his home in Claremont. 

Rev. Dr. Roger S. Howard class '29,has, to the great regret of his people, 
resigned the Rectorship of St. James' church, Woodstock, to accept the 
Presidency of Norwich University at Northfleld, Vt. This institution 
is to be under Episcopal auspices, and is not to have, we understand, the 
Usual college curriculum, or to give degrees, but to be a seminary of 
high order, furnishing a suitable and thorough course of instruction 
for young men not intending to enter college. 

Dr. Samuel Taylor class *32, was in town ^ few days ago. The doctor 
received his honorary degree from Brown University. He was a tutor 
here in 1836-37. 

Stephen S. Foster, class '38, a noted anti-slavery and Woman's Rights 
agitator, resides ^ Worcester, Mass. His wife, Abby Kelley Foster, is a 
prominent platform advocate of Female Suffrage. Some years since Mr. 
Foster published a book entitled "The Brotherhood of Thieves, or a true 
Picture of the American Church and Clergy." 

Gardner G. Hubbard, class '41, Attorney at Law, Boston, Mass., has 
been actively eng^ed the past winter in efforts to secure the introduc- 
tion of the postal telegraph system into the United States. 

Dr. J. B. Uphauff class '42, has been offered the chairmanship of the 
Musical Committer of the Peace Jttbilee. It is not certain that the doc- 
tor will accept. 

For the past three Sabbaths the {mlpit of the College Church has been 
filled by graduate*. March 14th, Rev. E. E. P. Abbott^ class '63, of Mer- 
idefl, N. H. March 21st, Rev. J. L, Bittinger, class '57, of Windsor, Vt. 
March 28th, Rev. Joseph C. Bodwell, class '33, now Prof, in the Theolog- 
ical Seminary at Hartford, Conn. Dr. Bodwell addressed the students 
Sunday evening, and also Monday morning after prayers, on the subject- 
of the "Choice of the Ministry as a Profession." 

The celebrated juvenile poem commencing 

"You'd scarce expect one of my age 
To speak in pubhc on the stage," 

was written by David Everett of the dass of 1795, just ffrovious to his^ 
entering college^ 
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Hon. E, A. Rollins, class '57, who held the office of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue under the last administration, has resigned his posi- 
tion and retired to his home! 

J. T. E. Merrill, class '58, C. S. D., is Principal of the Brown Grammar 
School in Chicago. 

Rev. E. H. Alden, class '69, is pastor of a flourishing Congregational 
Church at Wanseca, Minn. 

George H. Chandler, class '60, has recently opened a law office in Bal^ 
timore, Md. 

A. S. Bickmore, class '60, is a Professor in Madison University. He 
lately published a book entitled, "Travels in the East Indian Archipel- 
ago," which was very favorably noticed in the April number of the 
"Hours at Home." The Prof, accompanied Agassiz in his explorations 
of the Amazon. 

Azel W. Hazen, class '63 was ordained Pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Middletown, Conn., March 10th. 

J. W. Perkins, class '64, is Principal of a High School at Kansas City 

Charles F. Kittredge, class '63, is Assistant City Solicitor of Boston, 
Mass. Hon. John P. Healy is Solicitor. 

Lucien H. Frary, class '66, now in the Senior class, Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary, has just received a unanimous call to the Pastorate of the 
Congregational Church in Middleton, Mass. 

The following communication was lately received : "The Salutatorian 
of '67, (C. F. King), true to his old motto Semper crescens^ has won that 
first of post-graduate honors — The Class Cup." 

James R. "WiUard, class '67, Jias withdrawn f^om the firm of Wright 
& Willard, editors and proprietors of the "Daily and Weekly Gazette," 
Fort Wayne, Ind. John N. Irwin of the same class succeeds him. 

C. C. Woodman, class '67, is Principal of the Collins Grammar School, 
Gloucester, Mass. 

Fernando Cortez Hathaway, class '68, was recently married to an "old 
fiame" from Montpelier, Vt. We offer him our congratulations. 

Milton Higgins, class '68, has the charge of the machine shop of the In- 
dustrial Institute, Worcester, Mass., with a salary of $2000 per annum. 

It is a curious fact that the Mormon Bible appears to have been writ- 
ten by an innocent Presbyterian Clergyman, a graduate of Dartmouth 
in the class of 1785. His name was Solomon Spaulding. To account 
for the existence of some fossil remains discovered in Ohio, he prepared 
a work entitled a "Manuscript Found," and in it imagined the customs, 
laws and habits of an extinct people. This manuscript was purloined 
from his family after his death, and with but slight alteration was pub- 
lished as the Mormon Bible. 



Mr. Eaton of Lowell, Mass., the class artist, is in town and has com- 
menced operations. 
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No other ancient author possessed such versatility of genius, 
such power to describe, appropriately, the loftiest subjects and to 
exalt the himiblest, by the splendor and dignity of his style, as 
Ovid. He cannot claim great originality in the treatment of old 
mythology. The materials were in existence; others had 
attempted to collect and unite them. But not one of the two 
hundred and fifty fables he has wrought into his motley group of 
strange fictions is of Roman origin. They are derived from 
Greek, Egyjotian and Oriental traditions. Nor is he a mere imi- 
tator ; for the Greeks themselves translated his work into their 
own tongue. He has made some additions and adorned them 
with elegant embellishments. It required uncommon ingenuity 
and art to give to these myths, even the appearance of unity. A 
thousand methods are devised of giving continuity to the various 
narratives, so that tlie writer could pass, gracefully, from one 
fable to another. Proximity of place or time, similitude or anal- 
ogy of events, identity of origin or affinity of the actors, all serve 
as links in this lengthened chain of marvellous fictions. His 
faults are such as spring, naturally, from the very exuberance of 
Vol. iit.— m* 
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his fancy. These are redundancy and tautology. He often 
refines a thought too much; adds too many particulars and 
weakens the expression by a multiplicity of words. For instance^ 
where he speaks of the prevalence of the flood, he says : 

^'Jamque mare et tellus nullum discrimen habebant 
Omnia pontus erant, deerant quoque littora ponto.'' 

A still more striking case of manifest redundancy is the com- 
parison of Apollo and Daphne to a grey-hound and hare : 

^'Ut canis in vacuo lep<3rem cum Gallicus arvo 
Yidit, et hie prsBdam pedibus petit, ille salutem ; 
Ater inhsBsuro similis jam jamque tenere 
Sperat et extento stringit vestigia rostro ; 
Alter in ambiguo est an sit deprensus et ipsis 
Morsibus eripitur, tangentiaque era relinquit." 

Where the same idea is so oftien repeated, an elegant version of 
the author is impossible. Many such passages might be quoted ;• 
but it is far easier to find beauties than defects. His pages 
abound in descriptions which are inimitable, both in thought and 
diction. In many cases, not a word could be changed or removed 
without injury to the verse. Such is the description of morning, 
in the second book beginning : 

<<Ecce vigil rutilo patefecit ab ortu 
Purpureas aurora fores et plena rosarum 
Atria; diffugiunt stellsd, quarum agmina cogit 
Lucifer et coeli statione novissimus exit." 

The fountain in which Narcissus beheld his own beautiful face 
mirrored, is surrounded by images of niral charms, which kindle, 
in the dullest mind a love for nature : 

"Fons erat illmis niitidis argenteus undis 
Quern neque pastores, neque pasted monte capell» 
Contigerant aliudve pecus ; quern nulla volucris 
Nee fera turb&rat, nee lapsus ab arbore ramus. 
Gramen erat circa quod proximus humor alebat, 
Sylvaque sole lacum passura tepescere nullo." 

An old poet thus renders it in quaint language: 

"There stands a fountain in a darksome wood 
Not stained with falling leaves nor rising mud ^ 
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Untroubled by the breath of winds it rests; 
Unsullied by the touch of men or beasts ; 
High bowers of shady trees above it grow, 
And rising grass and cheerful greens below." 

The style of Ovid seldom rises to the sublime. He has some 
passages of epic grandeur, particularly, in his account of the tu- 
mult excited by Phineus in the fifth book. Some of the fierce 
collisions, here portrayed, resemble the single combats of Homer, 
and are not inferior to them in force and spirit. The idea, con- 
veyed to the mind, by the stately march of the unconfined rivers, 
when they were summoned to aid in the universal deluge, has 
caused a solitary line to be mudi admired for its sublimity : 

"Expatiata ruunt per apertos flumina campos." 

Many of the best thoughts of Ovid have passed into proverbs, 
and Jike old and well known coins, are current wherever the muse 
of song has a worshipper, or true genius an admirer. One of 
these was often in the mouth of Charles I, when his power was 
broken by the invincible Cromwell : 

^Qui decumbit humi^ non habet unde cadat." 

The same thought was more humorously expressed, in an ex- 
tempore distich, by the witty Dean of St. Patrick's when he fell 
from his horse: 

"Thank God Tm out of fortune's power. 
For, he that's down can fall no lower." 

The resemblance to the sacred Scriptures found in Ovid's 
account of the creation, the apostacy of the race and their subse- 
quent destruction by a flood, deserve a passing notice. No one 
reads this narrative without inquiring whence the information 
came. Some persons think to magnify divine revelation by pre- 
tending to find all history, and the basis, at least, of all mythologyi^ 
in it. Others attempt to raise the wild and monstrous fictions of 
the heathen world to an equality with the verities of Inspiration^ 
thereby, confounding truth w^ith error and annihilating the high- 
est hopes of man. With Ovid I would say: "medio tutissimus 
ibis." 
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It is natural to suppose that, as the nations separated from ^the 
parent stock and wandered fi-om the great "officina gentium" in 
central Asia, they should carry with them the existing traditions 
respecting the pnmitive condition of mankind. A state of inno- 
cence, a fall from that condition, the subsequent decay of morals 
and the submerging of the race beneath a general deluge, would 
be among the most impressive memories of the infant world. 
Accordingly, we find that all nations, not excepting the aborig- 
ines of our own country, believe in a golden age, a period of de- 
cline and a flood. It is remarkable that the chronolQgy of the 
Chaldeans, Chinese, Indians and Greeks does not essentially differ 
respecting the time of the deluge, from that of Moses. They all 
place it, between four and five thousand years, before the date of 
the Christian era. The Greeks speak of two floods, that of 
Ogyges and that of Deucalion. Aristotle considers that of Deu- 
calion as local. Perhaps many of the floods which have become 
the subjects of tradition were local inundations and had no refer- 
ence to the deluge of Noah. This world has been the scene of 
many disasters since the creation ; and it does not become us to 
dogmatize, respecting the various and conflicting accounts of 
them which have floated down the stream of time. The records 
of Moses are suflicient to account for the tradition of a flood ; and 
it is possible that the Greek authorities, which Ovid consulted, 
had no other foundation. But it would be the extreme of folly 
to assume, that this assertion is proved or that the evidence, in its 
behalf amounts to anything more than probability. 

The remarks of Dunlop on this point deserve consideration. 
He says : "The Greek books from which the Metamorphoses were 
chiefly taken, having been lost, the work of Ovid is now the 
most curious and valuable record extant of ancient mythology. 
It would be difficult to reduce every story, as some writers have 
attempted, into a moral allegory; it would be impossible to find 
in them with others, the whole history of the Old Testament, and 
tyi)es of the miracles aild sufferings of our Savior, or even the 
complete ancient history of Greece, systematically arranged; but 
it cannot be denied that the Metamorphoses are immense 
archives of Grecian fable, and that beneath the mask of fiction, 
3ome traits of true history — some features of ancient manners 
i&nd the primeval world, may yet be discovered " 
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The lighter works of the poet, his "Amores" and "De Arte 
Amandi," were written, while suiTounded by the luxuiies of the 
Capital, and absorbed in the giddy whirl of pleasures to which 
the courtiers of that age were devoted. These works partake of 
the licentiousness of the age and are of little value to the student. 
The "Fasti" is a work on religious festivals resembling some 
Catholic calendar of fasts and feast* /or thj benefit of the;;faithM. 
In modem times, an Almanac would be thought a barren subject 
for poetic composition, but genius has "kindled a soul under these 
ribs of death." Ovid has displayed much learning in his "Fasti,'* 
and has, probably, made the best of his poor materials. The 
work is useful to antiquarians and critics in interpreting classic 
authors. It sheds light also on many dark passages of history. 
The religion of Rome was so incorporated with* politics, that the 
one cannot be understood without the other. His work entitled 
"Heroides" consists of twenty-one heroic epistles, supposed to be 
addressed, by queens and princesses of heroic times, to thek lovers. 
Such themes open a wide field for the display of the passions and 
for the wonderful invention of the poet. His last works were his 
"Tristia" and "Epistolae e Ponto." These were written in exile. 
The cause of the poet's banishment has ever remained a mystery. 
TTifl knowledge of some secret, connected with the court of 
Augustus, or perhaps, a personal intrigue of Ovid with some lady 
of the imperial household, may have elicited the decree of rele- 
gation. With the loss of the Emperor's favor, the poet lost his 
courage. He never saw another happy day. His song breathes 
only complaints and wailings. His lyre never gave forth a pleas- 
ant note after he turned his back upon Rome. He had often 
tuned his voice to sing of imaginary sorrows; now reality of suf- 
fering gives new inspiration to his muse. The land of his exile 
is a cold and cheerless waste. He no longer scents the perfumed 
breezes of a Southern clime, but shivers beneath the snows of 
Scythia and the piercing blasts of old Boreas. He has no com- 
panion to whom he can say how wretched is -my solitude. The 
inhabitants are as nide as their rock-ribbed mountains and ice-., 
bound rivers. His internal sadness added a deeper gloom to the 
rugged features of external nature. 

The poet must sing as he feels. He sees with the eye of the 
fioul and not of the body. John Bunyan has very happily de- 
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scribed the effect of despondency on a poetic temperament, where 
he says : "I lifted up my head and methought I saw, as if the 
sun that shineth in the Heavens, did grudge to give me light ; as 
if the very stones in the street and the tiles upon the houses did 
band themselves against me." So, thought Ovid ; so he wrote. 
Some of his complainings are pusillanimous ; some are worthy of 
the tragic buskin. In these mournful elegies there is more heroic 
passion and genuine poetic fervor, than in his fictitious scenes. 

"We are told by naturalists," says a modem critic, "that birds 
of paradise fly best against the wind; it drifts behind them the 
gorgeous trail of feathers which only entangle their flight with 
the gale. Pure imagination, of which the loveliest of winged 
creatures is the fitting emblem, seems always to gain in vigor and 
in grace by the teApests it encounters; and in contrary winds to 
show the brightest plumage." The old age of Ovid illustrates 
this sentiment. Sorrow stirred his soul to its very depths. The 
storm of adversity beat pitilessly upon his unprotected head and 
all his chambers of beautiful imagery resounded only with notes 
of wailing, as the deserted palaces of conquered kings echo to the 
tramp of the invading foe. His early and later life stand in sad 
contrast with each other. His soul seems like some mighty con- 
tinent, rent asunder by internal convulsions, each portion peopled 
with its appropriate iiihabitants. The diversified productions of 
his pen show us that genius can clothe the driest topics with in- 
terest, and that no themes are so repulsive as to preclude poetic 
embellishment. In the words of Percival : 

'The world is full of poetry — ^the air 

Is living with its spirit ; and the waves 

Dance to the music of its melodies, 

And sparkle in its brightness. Earth is veiPd 

And mantled with its beauty ; and the walls 

That close the universe with crystal in 

Are eloquent with voices that proclaim 

The unseen glories of immensity 

In harmonies too perfect and too high 

For aught but beings of celestial mould, 

And speak to man in one eternal hymn, 

Unfading beauty and unyielding power." 
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When the first genial wind comes up from the south, and the 
Bun shines warmly doWn upon the melting roofs, a unique sensa- 
tion regulai-ly arises. Just how to describe it we do not know; it 
is tender, and pathetic, itnd romantic, and exuberant. Gray calls 
it "the untaught harmony of spring;" "all feel yet see thee never," 
says Shelley ; Wordsworth somewhere writes — 

"With the heat of May 

Doth every beast keep holiday." 

and also some of our own poets have delicately expressed their 
appreciation of this impalpable but no less real spring-tide feeling, 
this rare aroma of the rising year. Years ago, when the melting 
snow gave rise to miniature rivers and abysmal mud-puddles for 
9ur boyish delectation, we used to feel our unpoetic juvenile souls 
grow brilliant and romantic to an unexplained degree ; and now, 
in the gorgeous radiancy of Sophomore year, when our flowery dic- 
tion ought to come to our aid, we are compelled to hide behind 
great poet's names, and be mute, or else devote ourselves to stale 
and common place remarks upon the sloppy weather. 

Years and years ago, an old poet thus sung of spring; 

"Spring, the sweet spring, is the years' pleasant king ; 
Then blooms each thing, then maids dance in a ring, 
Cold doth not sting, the pretty birds do sing," — 

and on the whole we do not know of any three lines in poetry 
which express so accurately and so well the strength and the del- 
icacy of the rural months. Every year nearly the same round 
of remarks are made by all people in every region, and we can ex- 
pect certain poems to appear in all the country newspapers quite 
as confidently as we look for the first spring flowers. And then 
we imagine that we shall say when we see the first robins this 
year nearly the same thing that our grandfather at Harvard or 
our great-great-great-grandfathers at Oxford or Cambridge did^ 
years and years ago. Nature reports herself, and the spring-tide 
glories as they pass on year after year compose a perfect commoi* 
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prayer t6 the Spirit of iN'atiire. And by the way, is not Oiir April 
sensation, of which we \^ere jilst now speaking, simply a recogni- 
tion of the unfolding of the glories of this Spirit, which is both 
our origin and our grave. 

We really did not mean to relapse into fitij'thingjlike mysticism, 
but we fear our last remark is of rather a dubious nature. But 
we never need fear any serious decline into transcendentalism. 
We kilow that our shivering months are over, and that now we 
need not go to breakfast at a race-horse speed or frantically in- 
quire th6 number of degrees below zero, or wade across the Com- 
mon w^ith heroic persistency. We are perfectly aware that when 
the snoW^ is all away fi'onl the Hanover streets and hills and the 
ice of the Connecticut shall have floated past Amherst and Trin- 
ity out to sea, that a golden splendor will shine across the bud- 
ding fofests and the green fields. But alack-a-day! do not ex- 
pect to be enthralled by the newly visions of spring and summer. 
The almanacs may say — "Look out for warm weather about these 
days," but our almanac the "Catalogue of the Officers and Stu- 
dents," et cetera^ is not beholden to any of these things. Does 
the early sun slant across the eastern hills and the swollen brooks 
and the upspringing grass in attempting way? Then "look out for 
Analytical Geometry about these days." Does the wind bring 
us the faint fragrance of the may flower? mayhap the unfortunate 
Junior will be claimed to his highly imaginative work on physics. 
Or do earth and water and wood and air and birds and all sweet 
sounds conspire to arouse him to a sadly pathetic Byronism or an 
Horatian afflatus? Then let his Evidences Christianity dart a^ 
orthodox and, reproachful glance from the shelf. Or does the 
learned Senior in fhll possession of his far-fiimed "ease" meditate 
a cheerful side or an afternoon spent with pipe and the last novel 
beside Mink Brook or the Connecticut? It may not be; Miner- 
alogy forbids* Does the Freshmen rendered glomily despondent 
by the softnes of the wind and sky, pathetically reflect upon the 
walks and trees around his home? Then let him if he be duly 
considerate of his next summer's mark, bannish all such harrow- 
ing thoughts and devote himself to his mathematics. 

I don't know but the next Zoology will have to put some of 
us students into the class of hibernating animals. During three 
©r four of the cold months we devote all our energes to our studies, 
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our fires (including tobacco,) and our overcoats. We didn't quitfe* 
sleep through the winter season, like the bear, relying upon pre- 
viously-accumulated fuel for wanntli, but we think none will de- 
ny that sluggishness enters largely into our life. It is rather im- 
practicable to commence a base-ball match oi^ imitate a cane rugfif 
while there are three feet of snow on thfe' ^otomoh j personally a£ 
least we have never found any pleasure in plodding through the 
snow of the surrounding roads, aiid while the" thenriometer indi- 
cates a minus quantity, we are hot apt to eoiigi-egatfe under th^' 
liag-staff for a post-prandial 6onfab. Debarred, ther^forie, fi-oirt 
these out-door recreatioiis,' ^te must devote our tiin^ to^ text-bookd 
and the libraiies for literary pabiflum, and to A^i-sirigS aM male- 
dictions over the cold ^V^eather in general aakl Ihfe high price of 
wood in particular,' es|)ecially as om* W^^ood-pile and port^-hionnaic 
are apt to diminish simnltanteously, aiid that too ift a rapidly de- 
scending ratio. But when snotv gives plaefe to inud, -^hen th^* 
sun commences to return to northern latitudes, and the wind 
blows softer through the budditfg braijfches, we stretch otir paws 
(metaphorically sjieaking,) yawny and slowly emerge alikft fvotat 
our over-coats and the frigidity anki afeo'rbity of manner wMch is 
the distinguisMrig characteristic of a Dartmouth studeM in ^iti^ 
ter, "ta meet tbe suin upon th^* uplaiM huVii.'' 

There have beeii so frequently in the' i)age8 of this magarin^ 
articles deploring the' Tack, 6f the deelitte, or the despite of th^ 
Ideal and fhe Beautifiil arid the Injagiriafive and a great many 
other long words commencing with capital letters, fhat I hope I 
fna^ be pardoned f6r putting iti a huriibl^ plea for what of them 
rethains in us. For one, I don't believe that we are destitute ^6 
a college or a p66pJe of a delicate imaginafioA or a fefiAed ideal-;- 
and ^6ar by yeai^, when brightness atfd bfeauty shine over the 
liVorld itf the early spring, we believe fh^re is no one of us sO' 
d6ad as to be destitute of the re-vivifyiiig influence. And so we' 
are sure of one continued and undying spring — that o^the roV 
mancer and the poet-^— more especially at this season, but more' 
or less at all times does there rest witliin us some rare verse,^ 
some goideA' idea, or happy thought, 

**Like a rose embowered iii its owii greeil lestveSy^* 

t^ot. ni. — y. 
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and in this unfolding time of the year, 

"Where, from above, the milder sun 
Does through a fragrant zodiac run," 

we may, arisen from our winter torpor, unfold within oui-selves^ 
the perennial roses of song, and the undying garlands of romance. 

This high-flown and inspiriting reflection has had such an ef- 
fect upon our susceptible nature, that we must broach here a pet 
theory of ours, and that is^ that while everything in nature be- 
comes brighter and more beautiful, our young friends of the fair- 
er sex undergo a somewhat similar change. Did you never, O 
fair-haired beauties of New Englandy feel a grudge against Fate 
that you were not born in a milder and more genial region ? Did 
you never regret that for you life is not passing under an Italian 
sun or an Athenian sky ? Life is not always new, and we have 
frequently been very much disheartened at the thought that dur- 
ing half one year bright eyes must flash to the in-door walls alone,, 
and that tresses which ought to wave in every eastern wind, like 
those of the Maid of Athens^ must be tucked into hoods of innu- 
merable colors and unpronounced names. After this long com- 
miseration, for which pardon us, we will say that when Spring- 
does come round, and flowers and south-winds with it, these im- 
prisoned sprites appear with all the added grace of a long incar- 
ceration in-doore, and persist in cruelly entangling those senti- 
mental youths upon whom the vernal season has exerted its ro- 
mantic influence. 

Winter, after lingering in the lap of Spring for an unreasona- 
ble length of time, is now almost departed; soon the warm sea- 
son will be upon us; we are almost ready to scatter for a fort- 
night to our homes, and as the glories of May and June are rap- 
idly approaching we hope we shall all be pardoned for indulging 
in a spring-tide tone of mind until the last breath of the fading 
sununer has died away. 
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Jt Wc^k at ©xtond l^nitrersitij. 

It had been one of my warmest wishes in visiting Europe, to 
become acquainted, familiarly as possible, with the University 
system of England. As good fortune would have it, I found my- 
self intimately associated on the steamer, City of Paris, with a 
clergyman of The Churchy on his way to Oxford. Holding the 
same general opinions on social and rehgious questions, we were 
true allies, on many a hard fought field, against some angry and 
turbulent debaters, who had undertaken to convert the passen- 
gers on shipboard to their extremely radical notions. Having 
established an entente cordial on the sea, we found it difficult to 
separate when we came to land. And the separation was amica- 
bly effected only upon the condition that the acquaintance should 
be renewed at Oxford, on my return from Southern Europe, 
whither I was bound in quest of health. Accordingly on reach- 
ing London, I found letters waiting for me at Charing Cross, re- 
minding me of the engagement, and urging a speedy and long 
visit to Oxford as his guest. 

It was in the most beautiful month of the year, the 6th day of 
June, that I bade farewell to the dingy, smoky, foggy streets of 
London, and at the Paddington Station, took the cars for Ox- 
ford, sixty miles up the Thames. The ride from London to 
Oxford is through a charming country, full of the repose of Eng- 
lish scenery. There is nothing startling or grand, but there is 
evermore a gentle loveliness ; a soft, dreamy picturesqueness and 
peq)etual changes of beauty. It it is like going through one con- 
tinuous garden. The effect on the mind is an unalloyed pleasure 
ami satisfaction. 

At Oxford I found myself the guest of the Principal of one of 
the Halls, or Colleges, a gentleman of noble birth and breeding, 
of rare hospitality, and of the most genial and generous culture. 
Under his roof, every want was anticipated, and every desire 
gratified. Under his intelligent directions, the University was 
opened to my inspection in all departments. 
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The fi ret feature of the University whicli strikes an American; 
is the peculiarity of the structure of the Collef^es, There are at 
Oxford twenty-three Colleges or Halls, with an aggregate niuii- 
ber of twenty-seven hundred students. The College buildings 
are entirely distinct from each other, and occupy their respective 
lots and areas in perfectly independent seclusion. They are 
large quadrangular edifices, built upon the four sides of a square 
or court. There is but one way of ingress to these buildings. 
All the students enter and leave at the same arched gateway, cut 
clear through the building and giving admission to the court. 
The various halls of the College are entered from their interior 
court. A porter always occupies a small lodge or stall at thTe 
gate, and takes the names of each scholar as he goes in or out, 
and certifies on his pass book the hour of going and returning. 
No student can in any way, leave or eixter the College without 
the knowledge of the Janitqr. At nine o'clock in the evening, 
the gate is closed and all students entering after that hour 
are reported, while none are permitted to leave without a pass. 
This system of College construction, gives the officers an easy 
and familiar knowledge of the habits of all the students. 

These twenty-three colleges, among which are such celebrated 
ijan^es a4g Christ Church, Baliol, St. Johns, Magdalen, <fcc., are in- 
tegral parts o^ 1*^^ University, thqijgh they have an independent 
corps of qfj^cers. They puraue a separate course of study and 
have theii? own internal administration and discipline. Tlie Uni- 
versity con|iain§ and presides over tjie whole, announcing annually 
a list of text bqoJjSj frpm which the students; of the respective 
colleges can make tlieir selection, ai>d in any and all of which 
they can pass their annual examinations. The |Jniversity domi- 
j^sXes over all the colleges, very much as our general government 
dominates over all the states, though with a little closer adherence 
to the fundamental Jaw. The University makes all genera] 
fregulations, decides the coui-se of study, holds examinations, con- 
fers honors and gives degrees. It has no charge pyer the stue 
dents w}iile they are on their respectiye college gi^pufids, but 
when they go ou|;side of their own halls they come ui^der th^ 
surveillance of tjje Pnivereity, are amenable to its discipline and 
subject to its policCj The University has no appointment of the 
pflipers of the cplleges, b|i}; exercises a geneva] supeiTJsipn, hold§ 
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the. Annual Commemoration and decides upon the admission of 
students. It has three annual examinations which must be passed 
]>efore a scholar of any one of the colleges can receive his degree. 
A young man, on going to Oxford, first detemiines in which of 
the colleges he will pursue his course. They have their respec- 
tive claims and a special popularity based upon tradition, instruc- 
tion, or taste. One is more noted for its classical instruction, an- 
other for the pre-eminence it gives to the exact sciences, another 
for its philosophical department, another for its general culture, 
and another for its good fellows and good commons and good 
beer. Christ Church is at present the most attractive, having a 
membership of three hundred. The candidate for admission has 
the privilege of studying two years for las fii*st examination. 
After having passed the first one, he is obHged to take the two 
other examinations at the inter\'al of one year. Having chosen 
his college, his first business is to take the list of studies which 
the University prescribes for the first examination, and select 
from it the course which he will pursue. He then engages his 
tutor, and at such intervals as they may agree upon, he repairs to 
his tutor's i*ooms for instruction and direction, and at the com- 
mencement of each term pays him such a fee as the customs of 
the college prescribe. The student can thus consult his o^ti 
taste, peculiarities and aptitudes in his choice of studies and text 
books and in his selection of teachers. Having made his selec- 
tion of both, he gives himself to his work with such ardor as his 
own ambition or conscience may inspire. He may do as little or 
as much as he pleases. He may spend his time at the cricket 
ground and the boat club, or in his roonj and amid his books. 
He may study simply to pass his examiftation, without special 
credit, and on the least possible curriculuro« or he may study for 
honors. Of the twenty-seven hundred students in the University 
last year, only two hundred and seventy presented themselves to 
be examined for honors, and of these only twenty-seven obtained 
them. Ten per cent, only of the students aspire to the highest) 
grade of scholarship, and one per cent, only reach the coveted 
prize of their ambition. Ninety per cent, are satisfied with the 
barren honor of a degree obtained at the least cost of menta} 
activity and with the minimum of intellectual labor. There is 
no end to the progress which the ambitious scholar may make 
under the University ti'^Q^T^g* If he passes each of his examj-: 
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nations, in all the studies designated, without mistake or blunder, 
he is entitled to a studentship in his college. A scholarship or a 
fellowship obtained in this way gives to its fortunate possessor a 
life interest in the college. He has a suite of rooms devoted to 
his exclyisive use. He can have his commons with the students 
and receives an annual stipend of from one hundred to five hun- 
dred pounds. This scholarship with its perquisites is vacated 
only by death or marriage. 

The degrees of the University are given only upon examina- 
tion. The degree of Master or of Doctor can only be reached by 
rigid study and examination, such as but few of the graduates 
are ever willing or able to undergo. There are not two hundred 
men living upon whom the two Xlniveraities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have conferred the degree of Doctor of Divinity. Scarce 
the least of our New England colleges but can boast a larger re- 
cord of honors given than both of these famous institutions. 

The Commemoration is held each year, in the month of June, 
in the University theatre or Rotunda; a circular building, after 
the style of an amphitheatre, and very much like the dome of St'. 
Paul's cathedral set down upon the ground. It is most emphatically 
the students' day. For once they take the reins into their own 
hands and give full vent to their feelings. They assemble in the 
galleries of the amphitheatre. The stage and audience are in full 
view. No one can enter or go out without their notice. As the 
-essayists come upon the stage to read their theses, they applaud 
or hiss according to their sovereign and capricious fancy. Dull 
readers are criticised, commented upon, and finally dismissed with 
a perfect shower of hootings and hisses. Cheers or laughter or 
derision greet every reader and he is most fortunate who can 
pass that ordeal unscathed. Unpopular officers, rigorous janitors, 
are detected in the crowd, or discovered on entering, and at once 
are called, jeered, hooted, hissed, bidden to go, out and there is 
no lull to the storm until the unhappy victim of their wrath has 
disappeared from their sight in a perfect tempest of hurrahs. 
They take the occasion then also to express their approbation or 
dislike of public men and measures. Some one calls out for 
groans for Gladstone, (his movement to disestablish the Church 
has made him verj'' unpopular at Oxford,) and for ten minutes 
everything has to give way while young England testifies its dis- 
approval of the great Liberal leader. The few partisans of Glad- 
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Stone who attempt to withstand the tempest only add fuel to the 
fire and inflame still more the vehemence of their anger. And 
so the Commemoration goes on, like a ship in the hands of the 
crew, lurching fi'om side to side as on an angry and tempestuous 
sea, till the night shuts in', and the University falls back once 
more into the hands of its chancellor and officers, and pursues its 
peaceful course. Young England has had its one day in the year 
and Old England resumes its sway at Oxford. 

The College uniform, which is always worn, except at certain 
designated times, is extremely unbecoming and ugly. A short, 
half gown of black alpacca with ugly flowing sleeves, with shovel 
top hats, make the students look like a set of breezy maniacs, 
and do but little toward setting off handsomely the generally 
fine and athletic figures of the young men. Some slight differ- 
ence in the cut of the garment distinguishes the grade of the 
scholars and the members of the various colleges. The Fellows 
have an ugly toga of their own, and the Doctors of Divinity with 
their crimson robes attract more notice for their brilliant plumage 
than respect for their strange taste. 

The examinations are in the presence of a committee appoint- 
ed by the University. The students are examined separately, 
not more than two or three being at any time in the hall, while 
the examination is in progress. The studen^;8 present written 
these upon subjects that are indicated by the committee. These 
subjects test their knowledge of the departments they have 
studied. The essays are written in the presence of the commit- 
tee and without any other resource possible than the scholar's 
own attainments. Translations, demonstrations and philosophi- 
cal and historical theses, easily test the ability and attainments 
of the student and determine his rank. The few examinations 
to which I listened were in no respect superior to those in the 
same class of studies in our own colleges. For readiness and 
fireedom of communication our American students have a de- 
cided advantage over the English students. Our system of reci- 
tations or of daily examinations cultivates the active, communi- 
cative powers. There is less nervousness and timidity and hesi- 
tation at a Dartmouth examination than at Oxford. Our stu- 
dents have a quicker perception, a greater ease and freedom, and 
a more thorough command of their faculties. It would not be 
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quite 80 e;isy for our examiners to "j)luck" them. Our system in- 
sures presence of niiiicl, and a more facile use of knowledge. It 
is impossible for oiir' colleges to vie with English university 
training, in the variety and extent of scholastic culture ; in the 
d^Veldpment of spedid intellectual gifts or powera ; in the honors 
Which are offered to pre-eminent industry, ambitioti or genius ; 
but fbr a practical^ uiliforai and useful training, our college sys- 
tcnl is by far the most admirable. 

If any graduate of a New England College,^ desires to perfect 
iiim^lf in the highest branches of ifitfe'Uectual culture, if he would 
reach undisguised eminence as a classical scholar, or the most 
thorough acquaintance with the exad; sciences, or the widest his- 
torical or philosophical cultivation,' hfe might well repair to the 
beautiful Academical shades of the aiicient University of Ox- 
ford.- There, in daily intercourse l^ith the most genial and culti- 
vated (ff European scholars, drinkiiig in inspiration from the very 
atmosphere that encloses that nursery of the beautiful arts and 
Sciences, travei-sing the old walks of Magdalen Hall, where Addi- 
son mused, till the fire of his soul was kindled, or meditating 
under the mighty yews of Christ Church, and conversant with 
the illuminated missels, the rare curiosities, the ancient manu- 
scripts, and the wide range of old and recent books, that crowd 
the shelves of the Bodleian Library, in uncounted, unregistered 
profusion, he iiiay find the means for such a generous culture, as 
lio Americani University Can fiiniish. But he might well ask 
himself, if for such a culture he could find use in the rough hard 
work of a new country ; if the duties which belong to the Amer- 
ican scholar, would not become distasteful to the accomplished 
gi'aduate of an English University^ A week at Oxford might 
give him ideas, that would aid him to modify and improve our 
system, but it would hardly sa enchant as to lead him to discard 
it altogether* 

ALUMNUS'. 
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las Enfants TBttJiitxlss. 

"Children with drums." 

— Holmes* 

The innocence of childhood is a dream of the Poet's. I am 
persuaded that there is enough pure cussedness in any average 
four year old boy, to stock a Penitentiary. . It is singular that the 
Adversary did not provide for Job a few young children to try 
their arts on him as a last resort, to climb over his boils, and ask 
him questions, and steal his potsherds. Probably, having been a 
fiither, the Patriach was hardened to this infliction. 

I am a bachelor, and therefore failed under a like trial. In 
this way it happened. 

For my Junior winter I secured the school at Snagsville, my 
native place. My parents no longer resided there, but I was 
pleased with the prospecs of returning to the scenes of my child- 
hood, and renewing early associations. I was to board with 
Deacon Brown, one of the substantial men of the place, and his 
comfortable abode was doubly attractive by reason of several 
pretty daughters. The eldest was a young widow with one 
child : the others were unmarried, and one of them. Miss Nancy, 
had been the bright particular star of my boyhood. She was the 
occasion of many an episode in my school days, warlike, strate- 
gic and adventurous. I had left her, three years before, with 
tender emotions, and it was natural that some spooney anticipa- 
tions should mingle with my plans for the winter. 

I felt a peculiar satisfaction as I walked up the street in the 
afternoon of my amval. I had left the place a mere boy. I re- 
turned in the pride of opening manhood. The acquaintances 
whom I met were visibly impressed. I greeted them with dig- 
nity, and with some pleasure. 

The Deacon and family received me cordially. After tea the 
old gentleman bored me awhile with questions, some of which 
betrayed a very inadequate conception of College affairs, and 
then retired behind the "Snagsville Democrat," leaving me to the 
ladies. Mutual reminiscences put us at once on a footing of easy 
Vol. III.- 
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familiarity. Miss Nancy was more beautiful than ever, and had 
added to her juvenile attractions the fascinations of budding 
womanhood. I inwardly renewed my allegiance, and my dreams 
that night wore a roseate hue. 

After breakfast the next morning, I lingered in the sitting 
room. There was a sound of running and childish laughter in 
the hall. The Deacon's little grandson was evidently disporting 
himself. I smiled blandlv and remarked, "How enlivening are 
the voices of children in the house." "Truly so" said Nancy ; 
but she looked slightly apprehensive. I was proceeding in a sim- 
ilar vein, when she interrupted me by rising suddenly and open- 
ing the door. There was the infant, and there was my hat, — on 
the floor, — ^battered, mined. It was a bran new beaver, in which 
I had relied strangely. He had had a game of football with it, 
and was now beating it about with a cane. I said, "no conse- 
quence," and tried to look it, but felt dismal. It did not mollify 
me much to hear soon after, in my chamber, the giggling in the 
apartment below, where Nancy was relating the incident. They 
did'nt keep stylish hats in Snagsville, so I bought a cap. 

The ladies were extremely gracious for a few days, and I re- 
covered my amiability. Indeed I thought it politic to pay some 
attentions to the youth, which he at once reciprocated. He 
grew quite fond of me. He liked to have me play ball with him, 
and tell him stories, and finally the sound of footsteps at the door 
was the signal for an immediate rush on his part, and I had little 
peace, except in the evening when he was asleep, 

I got a along well with my school, and secured the high ap- 
probation of the committee, of which Deacon Brown was chair- 
man. He brought his daughter one day to visit me, and they 
must needs drag in the boy. Seeing me he at once addressed 
me so familiarly, and with such incongrtfous allusions that the 
whole school was soon snickering at my expense, and I had to 
put on extra severity for a day or two, to recover myself I es- 
corted Miss Nancy to evening meetings and singing school. Her 
rustic admirers were afi-aid of me, and kept shy. I had but one 
rival worthy of notice, the storekeeper, a good looking, flippant 
fellow, with much assurance of manner, and brains enough to 
make him popular with the girls. She had an evident fancy for 
him, and I regarded him with natural disfavor. 
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Returning from my duties one aflenioon I found Johnnie sea- 
ted in a large chair before the fire, very quiet, his legs sticking 
straight out before him. His face was pale, and his Aunts sat eye- 
ing him anxiously. A few inquiries revealed the fact. He had 
pilfered the end of a cigar fi-om my room and chewed it. I retir- 
ed to my den, and a hurrying tread of feet, and the spasmodic yells 
that rose from the floor below soon announced the final result. 

The Deacon evidently liked me. Coming suddenly upon us 
as we were walking together one evening he said "Yeou teou make 
a good match," and then "ha ha'd" at his rather pointed allusion. 
Nancy "te he'd" faintly behind her veil, and I felt encouraged. I 
had much the advantage of the storekeeper to, in my frequent 
opp9rtunities for tet^ a tet^s. Many a winter's afternoon faded in- 
to twilight, while we sat together in the cozy sitting room. She 
was a charming companion. But my pleasure was frequently 
man-ed by the young de trop, A copper toe would kick against 
the door, and his aunt would open with fond haste. Then he be- 
carme at once the central figure. He engrossed her attention. 
He directed her mind just at the point of my stories. He spoiled 
my poems. The flow of sentiment was interrupted by many an 
infantile episode. Our conversation assumed that fragmentary 
character which is fatal to any impression. I had to content my- 
self with a very small share of her regard while he was present. 
So I came to view him my chief enemy. I consoled myself how- 
ever with the fact that through the child I was securing the re- 
gard of the entire family. Many a stick of candy, and many a 
patient hour were invested in this hope. "Mr. Thompson is $o 
fond of children" they would say with admiring look when visi- 
tors were in, and Johnnie was engaged in his customary pulling 
and hauling operations over my person. 

The end of the term was approaching. Village gossip already 
pronounced us engaged. The storekeeper though he still appeared 
occasionally, was at a discount. I had floored him badly in a 
public lyceum debate. Nancy occasionally referred to him in my 
presence in slight disparagement, but I studiously avoided all 
comments, except an occasional patronizing word of conmienda- 
tion. We read Tennyson together. I assisted her to translate 
her Virgil, and a thousand delicate threads of sympathy were 
gradually drawing her to me. 
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It was my last Saturday. A grand sleigh ride to a neighbor- 
ing town was to come off in the afternoon and evening. It was 
gotten up on my account. Miss Nancy had promised to be my 
partner, and I had determined to seize the opportunity to come 
to an understanding on our mutual relations. After my morning 
stroll to the Post Office, I ascended to my room. As I approach- 
ed the open door the flicker of an unusual firelight attracted my 
attention. I entered. Johnnie stood there in silence, his face 
and hands smeared with ink from a bottle upset upon my table. 
On a chair before him he had my splendid copy of Dore's Milton, 
(a present from my last school,) and in the open fireplace were 
the charred remains of half the illustrations. He had looked at 
them, and then made a bonfire of them, and he was in a state of 
quiet but intense enjoyment. I wish that I had reproved him 
gently and removed him tenderly. I ever regret that I did not 
offer the remains of my book to the young Moloch, and assist 
him in his orgies. But I did not. I picked up the urchin, and 
spanked him incontinently. Surpsise and wrath choked his utte- 
rance for a moment and then he yelled. The household, always 
attentive to his*slightest word, was alarmed at once. The dea- 
con's boots were pounding through the hall, and gi-andma was 
half way up stairs, when mamma and Nancy swept in upon me. 
With brief ejaculations and flashing eyes, they seized the injured 
darling and bore him off. I attempted to explain,. but in vain. I 
had been caught in the act, and what was Milton or Dore' to the 
violated extremity of the boy ! My tender relations with Nancy 
were at once roughly disturbed. The fine fabric of sentiment 
. which I had been building so careftilly for three months was 
dashed by this single act of imprudence. It might be supposed 
that so slight a matter would not be soundly treated. But the 
feelings of a female aunt are stormy and inscrutable. 

It was too late to recover lost ground. Nancy excused herself 
frpm accompanying me in the sleigh-ride that afternoon, and per- 
sistently avoided any opportunity for a private tete-a-tet^. She 
afterwards told a friend that "she was thankful that she had 
found out about my horrid temper." Through that day and the 
next, though the subject was not mentioned there was a decided 
coolness toward me on the part of the whole family, which I 
found it impossible to remove. The infant confined his atten- 
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tions to throwing missiles at me from a safe distance, and indulg- 
ing in spiteful epithets. On Monday I left with a simple good- 
bye. No souvenirs, no promises. Back in the monastic shades 
of Dartmouth I went in for "stand," and forgot my disappoint- 
ment in hard work. Before the term was over I had a letter 
from a friend in Snagsville which gave me the gratifying infor- 
mation that Miss Nancy Brown was soon to be married to the 
aforesaid storekeeper. Since then I have been free to declare 
that "I don't like children." 



^ 3|.aini); Bay;. 

At set of sun the clouds hung low 

Over the pines on Rament hill. 
The pure white fog, like drifts of snow 

Lay over the meadow, calm and still. 
When twilight passed and night set in. 

Damp and ichill the east wind came 
Stealing in through the open door. 

Whispering of the coming rain ; 
At nine, as sang the village bell, 

The storm began. Low and sweet, 
Down on the leaves the big drops fell 

Like the tramp of myriad fairy feet. 
All night long in my restless sleep 

Under the rafters Jt>rown and bare, 
I heard its muttering low and deep. 

Like strains of music old and rare ; 
When night had gone, and morning's light 

Stole through my windows, pold and gray, 
I heard with boyhoods wild delight 

The drops, which spoke the rainy day. 
A rainy day — what country lad 

E'er felt his bosom swell with pain. 
To hear that sweet relief from toil 
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The merry patter of the rain? 
What lad of us, in summers heat, 

When forced to leave our happy play, 
And toss, with aching arms and feet, 

The heavy swarths of fragrant hay. 
While from the distant river side 

Came floating to our envious ears; 
The plashing of the cooling tide, 

Our happy playmates boisterous cheers. 
But that has felt his spirits glow 

So hear from out the western skies 
The distant thunder muttering low. 

And see the white capped storm clouds rise ? 
What cared we tho' their dread array. 

Should make our elders scold and fret, 
Because forsooth the half made hay 

Would lose its gloss by getting wet ? 
Or wet or dry to us the same ; 

And though we ran with eager zeal, 
And worked, with all our might and main, 

To spread the white caps o'er the field, 
When the first drops came pattering down, 

Homeward how quick onr faces set, 
In spite of irate father's frown. 

So fearful we of getting wet. 
Though had we been engaged in play, 

And left to follow out our bent, 
We'd stayed through all the hours of day 

Out in the rain, and been content. 
Content, although full well we knew. 

As home our truant footsteps sped. 
We'd end the day and pleasures too. 

By going supperless — ^to bed. 
And when the summer's hours were past. 

And Autumn with unsparing hand, 
Her choicest treasures freely cast. 

In rich profusion o'er the land. 
When after days and weeks of toil. 

Among the fields of yellow grain. 
Or delving in the stubborn soil 

Till backs and fingers ached with pain, 
How sweet to hear at early morn, 

When waking from our drowsy sleep. 
The steady beating of the storm, 

And hope the rain might last a week. 
But best in that short spaoe of time, 

Between the harvest and the snow, 
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When birds have sought a warmsr clime. 

And Autumn leaves have lost their glow, 
When crops are gathered in the bam, 

And cattle taken from the field, 
When over meadow lake and tarn. 

Jack Frost has thrown his glistnins shield ; 
When days grow short and evenings long, 

And thro' the windows frosted haze, 
The weary travlers limbs grow strong, 

To see the firelight's cheerful blaze : 
Best THEN we loved the rainy day ; 

And so on that October morn, 
I heard with spirits light and gay, 

The steady beatings of the storm. 
All through that dark and dreary day 

The clouds hung low ; no cheering ray 
Of sunlight through them broke, 

Wreathing curling gracefully down 
Over the cold earth bare and brown, 

Settled the heavy smoke. 
Up from the Rivers swollen tide. 

The mist clouds rose, and slowly climbed 
The mountains steep and rugged side, 

Borne on the pinions of the wind. 
At mid-day hour distinct and clear, 

The heavy tones of Hollis bell. 
Came floating thro' the humid air, 

O'er intervening hill and dell. 
Anon came rolling from afar, 

Like distant thunder deep, profound. 
The rumbling grumbling muttering jar. 

Of distant rail road train ? 
The cold earth trembled 'neath the sound, 

It echoed in the hills around. 
Then died away, until 'twas drowned. 

Lost, in the music of the rain. 
The village streets were lone and bare 

Of human forms, save here and there^ 
With dripping coat and tangled hair, 

A school boy ran, with nimble feet, 
Or some old farmers hurley form 

Came plodding through the driving storni, 
Seeking the tavern ; then to greet 

His friends, who round the fireside gather,. 
To con the news, the crops, the weather. 

>ecure within the walls of home, 
Unmarked by us the hours flew by^ 
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And ere the day seemed scarce begun, 
Twilight announced the night as nigh ; 

And slowly >*er the quiet town. 
O'er meadow, wood, and distant hill, 

The shades of darkness settled down 
And all the earth was calm and still. 

That nigiit around the blazing hearth, 
The family circle drew their chairs, 

And old and young in harmless mirth, 
Forgot awhile lifes busy cares. 

The boys flew round with nimble feet, 
One brought the cider from the cellar. 

Just tasting once to see if sweety 
Or whether it was old and mellow. 

Another brought the apples in. 
Golden and red. While yet a third, 
• In silence mid the noisy din. 
The popper o'er the embers stin-ed. 

Seated within the warmest nook, 
Of the old fashioned fire-side, 

A happy smile upon her face 
The Old Grandame her needles plied. 

A relict she of that old school, 
Who born in Freedoms natal hour, 

Have lived to .see its glories shine, 
In all their noontide strength and power. 

Unskilled in books, her mind was stored 
With many a legend quaint and old, 

Of wicked witch or spectral ghost, 
Or deeds of doughty warrior bold. 

And when as evening's hours rolled on, 
The youngest child with drooping head, 

With strong protest and look forlorn, 
Perforce had sought his trundle bed. 

We asked a story, nor asked in vain, 
For giving her knitting another turn, 

Clearing her throat, the good old dame 
Gave us the tale of the Deacon's chum. 

Years agone in Raby town 

There lived and thrived one Enoch Brown, 
A Deacon stern and grim. 

Who said his prayers at noon and night, 

And strove in all to walk upright, 
And keep himself from sin. 

The Deacon's wife was sti'ff and prim, 

A little woman, short and slim, 
Wiile he was slim and tall ; 
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And ofb the tshildren laughed at night, 
^o see by blaze of candle light, 

Their shadows on the wall. 
Of worldly goods they had good store, 
And children nine, nor wished for more, 

All full of fire and vim ; 
Of whom the girls, the Deacon said. 
Were like their mother when a maid ; 

The boys took after him. 
Excepting, when they stayed from school) 
Or broke perforce some rigid rule, 

And tried their sire to sliamC) 
Then, Nature's rule reversing qtiite; 
The Deacon's face with ire grew white^ 

And he took after theths 
For 'twas engrafted itt his creed, 
To use the rod when there was needf 

And well he kept in mind. 
That as the ttdg is bent in youth) 
So, in its iifbbT years forsooth. 

The tr^e Will be inclined. 
And now^ to make my story brief) 
The Deacon had a firm belief 

In witches and in ghosts. 
He also believed in punch as well, 
And sometimes it was hard to tell 

In which he believed the most. 
Kow, lest the children here should think 
The Deacon was too fond oi drink, 

His piety a> shanl, 
111 say it was the fashion then, 
Among all kinds and creeds of men. 

To take their daily dram. 
And even the Parson used to take 
A little, "for bis stomach's sake," 

When ere he made his calls ; 
And oft when he reached home at night-, 
Strange shadows danced before his sight 

Like pictures on the walls. 
Now close beside the Deacon's door^ 
Upon a bleak and barren moor^ 

Exposed to rain and wind, 
There stood a hut, where poor and lonej 
A widow woman found a home 

Apart from human kind. 
And for that she beth old and poor^ 
Vol. III.— p. 
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Should lire upon that lonesome moor, 

With no one to defend her, 
It came about in course of years, 
Her selfish neighbors, in their fears, 

Kicknamed her "Witch of Endor." 
And oft at midnight's mystic hour, 
When evil sprites awhile hold power, 

For so the legend ran. 
To her poor hut on streaks of flame, 
From far and near the witches came. 

Their wicked pi >ts to plan ; 
And if perchance a horse was cast. 
Or wagon wheel in mire stuck fast. 

Or sudden sickness came, 
Men shook their heads and looked aghast, 
And straightway maledictions cast 

Upon the wretched dame. 
It chanced upon one summer's mom. 
The menfolk to the field were gone. 

That good old Mrs. Brown 
Brought forth her earthem pots of cream* 
Of golden hue like sunlights gleam. 

And quickly set them down 
Beside the chum ; not like your ehums. 
Which bring the butter by twenty turns 

Of toothed iron crank, 
But a good old fashioned up and down. 
Built of oak and painted brown, 
With iron hoops tight drawn around, 

And bottomed with two inch plank; 
Dasher of oak, without a fiaw. 
Handle long as moral law. 

Well worn with constant use. 
All through the day, each in her turn, 
The Deacon's girls worked at the chum^ 

Till evening brought a truce. 
For three long days with steady stroke,. 
The dasher on the silence broke. 

And still no butter came ; 
And on the fourth with vexed frown, 
Mrs. Brown said she was done brown, 

Her girls all said the same. 
The Deacon, who had just come in 
To take his morning dose of gin. 

Stopped short, his whiskers twitched. 
Drew a long breath, and shook his head. 
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Looked at his wife, and slowly said, 

^The cream must be bewitched. 
A horseshoe bring, if witch there be, 
Or no, we'll quickly see, 

I'll give her such a burning 
That ne'er again, while life shall last, 
She dare her wicked spells to cast. 

Or meddle with our churning." 
Quickly his wife the horseshoe brought, 
And in the ashes heated hot 

He plunged it in the cream, 
When, wonderful, much to their fright, 
A monstrous cat, as black as night. 
Passed like a flash before their sight. 

And vanished, like a dream. 
"I told ye so," the Deooon cried. 
Soon as he got his breath, 
''There goes the witch I and much I hope. 
The burn will cause her death." 
Then raising from the chum the lid, 

With fingers all a flutter, 
He saw himself, as did likewise. 
His wife and girls to their surprise. 

The rich and golden butter. 
Now from that time the neighbors all, 
Both young, and old, and big and small, 

Or white, or brown, or black. 
All said, and they believed it too. 
The witch was marked, a big horseshoe 

Deep stamped upon her back. 

(OONCLUDBD IX NEXT MUMBBR.) 



A few years change greatly ones mode of thought and habit 
of action. I find this fact verified in my review of past Academ- 
ical omissions and commissions, no less than in that of the world 
more recently left ; for what save a little world by itself is col- 
lege life ! We look back upon these as of yesterday, but they 
appear in a different light than they did then, though distinct, yet 
blended ; a panorama, of joys and sorrows, resulting from boyish 
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predelections and judgments. ^'Distance lends enchantment to 
the view;" what was then a pleasure, is now doubly so, what 
was then sorrow, has lost its bitterness, and a smilie arises as we 
think what trifles were then a source of anoyance. 

We love %a recall those days ; to us they were the most impor- 
tant of our lives. Though nau> we commence to know ourselves, 
then we began to judge of life, the world, of things, of men ; 
there we took our first lessons, not only in the sciences and lan- 
guage, hut in the fonns and features of society, of things hidden 
and concealed. Then were formed our ideas of men, and then 
we learned to read, if read we can, a man's character and habits, 
from his face and general bearing. We say we love to recall 
those days, those surroundings, those men and faces which we so 
. often meet. As we recall, we generalize, grouping our acquaint- 
ances under certain characteristics ; and as each class is presented , 
the question involuntarily suggests itself, do they succeed? Do 
those who preferred form and creed, to charity and truth, resem- 
bling those sanctimonious scribes, who "loVe to go in long cloth- 
ing, and for a pretence make long prayers," succeed in estab- 
lishing these as the requisites of true piety. Is it established 
that feigned eccentricity is a mark of genius? That eccen- 
tricity which has its rise in its possessor's unpardonable, and 
rustic boorishness, which discards all politeness, modesty and 
gentility. They succeeded in part, within college halls, and we 
wonder if the outer world has not taught them, that even gi*ace 
has its reward. There naxt arise images of another class, who 
li^^^QU^ld be all in all to every one, upon whose face a smirk was 
ever to b^ seen, even at the approach of him to whom they were 
in secret a bitter enemy* Then they fawned in vain ; by their 
servile and disgusting carriage they succeeded not in their pur- 
pose of making fiiends and becoming popular^ but in showing 
themselves up to both the Faculty and their fellow students, as 
men devoid of honesty, frankness, of every manly virtue, every 
trait desirable in a friend or an enemy. The vail of the Fawner 
was soon rent asunder by the daily contact of college-life, and if 
it better withstands the bustle of life we would know it. Does a 
remark of a classmate, as we were about to leave college, prove 
tyue or false ? As we were passing on the street the representa- 
liye of a certain class of ijajBn, he remarked, "there goes a man, 
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who has not succeeded at all in the study of metaphysics, because 
he is, and ever will remain, ignorant of its fii-st an<l liindamental 
truth, that there is a norinego as well as an ego. 
^ If this characteristic has barred their success in the stady of 
the philosophy of the mind, has it not done so the more in that 
higher philosophy of life, where none truly succeed who make 
self their starting point and onFy goal? We trust they have 
learned through contact with the world, that to think of and /br 
self alone, to speak of other men as pigmies, of themselves as 
giants, to so act that every exertion shall result in a tangible re- 
ward to themselves alone, is not, neither ought to be, man's mis- 
sion on earth. Circumstances are necessary to the developement 
of certain traits of character. Upon our first meeting with one 
we always form notions (though sometimes vague and indefinite) 
of his character. Further acquaintance often deadens these im- 
pressions, and we almost think, we were at fault in our conjec- 
ture; but at length circumstances arise which call foith his la- 
tent tendencies, and our former man stands before us in all his 
truth and honesty or as fiilse and craven. 

Images of these latter arise before me now like loathsome and 
hated skeletons fi-om the tombs* With us such men were plants 
of slow growth; we received them into our confidence and es- 
teem, only to find that we had taken a serpent to our bosom; 
they succeeded iox a time in impressing us with the conviction, 
that they held truth and honesty as diamonds of the first water; 
but hard pressed they scrupled not at falsehood, and time showed 
their connection with the father of lies. And is time now less 
effectual in his march? Does not his revolving wheel still grind 
to powder all their feigned virtue, and in the debris show no yel- 
low grains of truth? Success is attained, we know, in many and 
various ways ; but if by hypocrisy, feigned eccentricity, egotism, 
fawning and falsehood, then woe be to true piety, gi'ace, philan- 
thropy, frankness wid truth* 
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That can no longer be endured! High times! Hard times! 
There is no animal in the world more voracious than man! He 
will eat daily, twice at least. That makes weekly fourteen, 
monthly sixty, and yearly one hundred and twenty times, leav- 
ing out leap-year. What prodigality! Thereby I, poor one, 
must perish. 

How much a week costs, and then Sunday. As we do not 
-work on Sunday, therefore we should not eat on that day. 

Zounds, what have I not to satisfy ! 

First, myself. I do not eat much, for I think "we must eat to 
"live, not live to eat." 

Secondly, my wife. She shall be moderate, for moderation is 
a virtue, which clothes every wife well. 

Thirdly, my poor son. He. shall also study moderation, for 
immoderateness weakens the soul. "Plenus venter, non studet 
libenter" say the Latins, which we translate, "It is not good to 
work with a full stomach." And that is certainly true. 

Fourthly, my daughter. Why need she eat? The less she 
uses, the sooner she will obtain a husband. 

Fifthly, the servant. Heavens, that is a real glutton! But I 
will soon cause her to leave off eating so much. When it is 
dinner time, I will give her so much to do, that she shall not 
come to dinner. "Pabulatum est !" Man is a beast of prey, he is 
only bom to devour, (swallow up all things). What does he 
not need, in order to quiet his inclination for victuals. 

First, he takes breakfast. Every man should get up late, then 
it is not necessary for him to eat any thing. One should not eat 
much in the morning, else he feel bad for the rest of the day. 

Then he eats dinner. If one eats a hearty supper the eve be- 
fore, it is not necessary for him to eat much the next day at din- 
ner; for thus an old philosopher speaks, and speaks perfectly 
correct. "Supper is a plebian custom; they must not allow it in 
civilized states." 
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My wife desires wood to make fires in winter. Heat alleviates, 
and he who works diligently, does not feel the cold, and he who 
permits his meals to be brought from the work shop, spares wood 
to cook with, and the dishes and time. 

My son desires shoes of the late fashion. Two shoes, for he 
has two feet. Why has he two feet? Could he not get along 
with one foot? I do not go out in the afternoon, therefore my 
son can wear my shoes and can go to school. They are not very 
good, for it is just four years since I had them half soled. At 
home he can wear my slippers, although he could go barefoot 
well enough. 

My daughter wants nothing. When at home, she can wear 
my dressing gown; when she goes out, which happens seldom, 
mother lends her a dress. The servant desires wages and board. 
This rogue! I dare not count my money in her presence. 

Money! Money! Thou angel of my life, thou picture of my 
dreams, thou only comfort of my soul! 

Trkbor. 



Jgditxxitial -ftXXtBS. 

The Bartmouthy an enterprise first entered upon by the class of *67, and 
bequeathed by it to succeeding classes and to the Alumnit as an estab- 
lished success, has, we think we may say it without egotism, placed 
itself in the front rank of College Magazines. The position has 
not been attained without efibrt, nor can it be retained among the in- 
creasing number of competitors, without a continued, or even increas- 
ing struggle. The value of such a publication, if properly conducted^ 
both to the students and graduates of a College, is indisputable. 
Should it be made the organ by which the Alma Mater and her children 
are hrought in closer connection, by which a livelier interest is kept up 
among them, in the College and its affairs, by which old asssociations 
are renewed, old interests refreshed, should it be made the reposi- 
tory of literary productions, at once valuable and interesting, college 
items and data, or in a word, become practical in its aims, then we 
should need have no fear of any rival, nor Jack the support of the mem- 
bers and friends of the College. K we make it a matter of pleasure as 
well as instruction, if its articles are of practical value, instead of 
showing extensive classical investigation, if they exhihit an under- 
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standing of, and a regard for things of present value, rather than a trite 
and useless knowledge 6f Homeric times or Ancient Literature, then we 
shall place it preeminently in the van of college publications, rather 
than lose our former preffttge. 

The **College Courant" owes its great success to no other cause than 
this, that it makes itself valuable to every one, be he graduate or not* 
its articles are pi*actical, its editorials are practical, science and philos- 
ophy find a place in its colums, in fine it is a **live paper." Shall we 
not then profit by example, or the dictates of common sense. 

You blame the Editors perhaps, who with hard scraping of literary 
gutters are scarcely able to get "copy" enough for the bustUng printer, 
no chance fOr aiiy Beiection, "take what you can get or none at all," and 
«onietimes running a very strong liability of having to "make up" half 
the magazine themselves. You blame the Editors perhaps^ who with 
^oor "proof" in one hand and worse "copy" in the other, are whirled 
(fti-ound like a shuttlecock between the "devil" and th^ author till the 
Itormer^s name is equally and frequently applied to both. 

We appeal to our fellow students, we appeal to the large body of grad- 
>iates and friends of the college, and finally we appeal to every philan- 
thropist, to help us out of this "Slough of Despond" into which we have 
fallen, and set us, and with Us the magazine on a firni foundation, to 
make it worthy of the College, which it represents and an honor to all 
those connected with it. * 



Some things have occurred to tts, a» Quinctilian would say, upon the 
subject of the roadside shade-trees of the village. We have all walked 
l^ong the avenue at the west of the green, under the arch of the pendu- 
lous elms, and felt them, as they are, the cheapest glory and the truest 
pride of the town. But last summer, we heard the axe sound at the 
trunks, or the saw busy in the branches of the crippled Veterans about 
the common, and the query ardse, why is nothing done to replace them. 
There is enough of eflTort to adorn and beautify private grounds. We 
doubt, if there is a tillage in the valley, with garden plots more neatly 
kept, or with houses of more tasteful or orderly surroundings. But, 
why not some systematic and organized effort by the public and for the 
]public, to shadow the roadside, to guard the vigorous trees, to remove 
the decaying, to keep the paths of the town forever paths of pleasant- 
liess attractive to strangers, and a memory in the minds of those 
who go from here in youtii to recall them here in age. And now, a 
word as to the approaches to the town, and never wjls a town more un- 
fortunately located for picturesque effect From no direction can a 
stranger approach without the impression that it is only by a great con- 
vulsion of nature, that the village has been made accessible. To get in- 
to it, all the roads scrabble up gulches of sand, hot as Sahara in sum- 
itter, and deeply packed with snow in winter. The river is so close 
pinched by the hills, that it is no element of village scenery. The in- 
terval-land is narrow and keeps its high front at the water's edge, for 
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many miles to the north and south. But it's useless to regret that the 
surface of the fair jriver refuses to smile and glint through the foliage of 
our elms, or that all our roads climb into and tumble out of town. In 
fact too,we have no sense of companionship with the river. It is not the 
object of our aflfection, its waters are swift, and its current treacher- 
ous. And so, with scarce a sorrow that it does reveal itself, it slides 
unobtrusively and invisibly out of our landscape. There is a local tra- 
dition, that a curious consideration determinedthe sit^ of the town. Mr. 
McClure in his life of President Wheelock, attributes the selection to the 
fact that it was in an Indian country ,furnished with the aboriginal ele- 
ment desired for christianization. But it is reported that a more power- 
ful consideration was the fact that the falls in the river below the present 
town, were in those early days, a frequent resort for the tribes seeking 
to catch or spear salmon. And hence, the Reverened Eleazar with faith 
in a reliable supply of sahnon, and a sublime dependence on the Indian 
appetite for fish, here ceased his wanderings and began to cry in the 
wilderness. Whether this be authentic history, or the device of a fancy 
at a loss to discover a single assignable reason for the choice of this 
particular locality, we are unable to say. A hundred years have made the 
town itself not unattractive, and it is of the approach to it, and the need 
of preserving and perpetuating what beauty of shade it now possesses 
that we have spoken. Years ago some one planted the trees that have 
shadowed us. Let us hope he lived long enough to enjoy their shade. 
Some one, we repeat, has left us, his legacy of which we are boastful 
and apart from any personal pride in the beauty of our educational home, 
we owe it to those w]|ose benifience has overshadowed us, to befriend 
in like manner, those who are to come after. 

Last year one of the older graduates of the College, pointing to the 
largest elm of the village, told us that he recollected to have seen in his 
college days, a careless teamster drive over it. A sapling will grow to a 
tree in less than the space of an ordinary life. We have been shown by 
residents, many a noble tree pulled or dug upon the hills, brought in 
the hand and transplanted no more than 1j|^enty years ago. Donald 
Hitchel attributes the attractiveness and beauty of the little towns, up 
and down the Connecticut Valley, to the societies of citizens orgtoized 
for the oversight and execution of village improvements. In Massachu- 
setts especially, associations are frequent for the purpose of planting 
trees, of preventing individual encroachments on public rights, and of 
caring for those matters of local economy which, though for the com- 
fort of all, would otherwise be the care of none ; and it is with confidence 
in the readiness of the students here, to render the small assistance ne- 
cessary to make a systematic effort for these objects, that we oflFer these 
suggestions to them and to the villagers, who of course have more im- 
mediate interest in prefects for local improvement. 
Vol. m. — q. 
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We have before ub quite a number of College catalogues for the pre- 
sent academical year ; and possibly a few items obtained from them may 
not be found uninteresting. 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick. Members of the Faculty, 16; Resident 
Graduates, 6; Seniors, 31; Juniors, 30; Sophomores, 27 ; Freshmen, 30; 
Medical Students, 87. Total, 211. Volumes in Libraries, 32,588. 

Dartmouth College, Hanover. Faculty, 27; Seniors, 58; Juniors, 50; 
Sophomores, 73; Fi-eshmen, 80; Medical Students, 48; Scientifics, 51; 
Agricultural Students, 10. Total, 370. Volumes in Libraries, 39,220. 

Harvard University, Cambridge. Faculty, 61 ; Divinity Students, 19 ; 
Law, 138 ; Scientific, 44 ; Medical, 308; Resident Graduates, 5; Seniors, 
110; Juniors, 132; Sophomores, 159; Freshmen, 128. Total, 1043. Vol- 
umes in Libraries, 180,000. 

Amherst College, Amherst. Faculty, 17; Seniors, 57; Juniors, 58; 
Sophomores, 71 ; Freshmen, 65. Total, 251. Volumes in Libraries , 
84,000. 

Williams College, Williamstown. Faculty, 14; Seniors, 36; Juniors, 
88; Sophomores, 53; Freshmen, 46. Total, 173. Volumes in Libraries^ 
12,000. 

Brown University, Providence. Faculty, 15 ; Seniors, 35 ; Juniors, 55 ; 
Sophomores, 46 ; Freshmen, 57. Total, 193. Volumes in Libraries, 33,000, 

Trinity College, Hartford. Faculty, 16; Seniors, 16; Juniors, 25; 
Sophomores, 23 ; Freshmen, 27. Total 93. Volumes in Libraries, 15,000, 

Yale College, New Haven. Faculty, 53; Senoirs, 115; Juniors, 117; 
Sophomores, 111; Freshmen, 176; Divinity, 25; Law, 17; Medical, 23; 
Scientific, 140. Total, 723. Volumes in Libraries, §1,000. 

Cornell University, Ithaca. Faculty, 32; Seniors, 9; Juniors, 23; 
Sophomores, 32; Freshmen, 143; Partial Course, 44; Scientific, 137. 
Total, 388. Volumes in Libraries, 20,000. 

Princeton College, Princeton. Faculty, 20; Seniors, 54; Juniors, 86; 
Sophomores, 75 ; Freshmen, 65. Total, 280. Volumes in Libraries, 24,000. 

University of Michigan, Ann Harbor. Faculty, 33 ; Seniors, 39"; Jun- 
iors, 75 ; Sophomores, 68 ; Fjeshmen, 91 ; Scientific, 131 ; Resident Grad- 
uates, 10; Medical, 358; Law, 342. Total, 1114. Volumes in Libraries, 
25,000. • 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville. Faculty, 14. Total in the 
University, 452. 

Hamilton College, CUnton. Faculty, 11; Seniors, 48; Juniors, 46; 
Sophomores, 34 ; Freshmen, 43. Total, 171. Volumes in Libraries, 12,000. 

The Trustees in their vote last summer establishing a Lectureship 
on Law and in putting Judge Joel Parker in that chair, conferred on 
the College a very material service. The first course was delivered be- 
fore the Senior class during the last term. The subjects of which this 
able jurist treated were so clearly brought forth that the usually dry 
topics of law were made remarkably interesting. We, who had the 
pleasure of listening to the lectures, can heartily congratulate those who 
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succeed us in the "duties" of Senior year, on the profit and pleasure 
which they can yet anticipate in hearing our newly acquired Professor. 



We are pained to announce the death of Rev. Silas Aiken, D. D., who 
for many years was connected with the College fii-st as Tutor, and after- 
wards as Trustee. Dr. Aiken graduated in the class of 1825, immedi- 
ately on graduation he was elected to the office of Tutor in which place 
he continued for three years. In 1829 he wjvs ordained pastor of the 
Cong. Church in Amherst, N. H. being the successor of Ex-Pres. Lord. 
In 1837 he removed to Boston, having accepted a call to the charge of 
the Park Street Church. In 1840 he was appointed a Trustee of the Col- 
lege, he continued as such for twenty-two years resigning in 1862. He 
left Boston in 1848, removing to Rutland, Vt. where he has resided for 
the last twenty years of his Ufe. 

In every field he has been called to labor, in every responsibility he has 
attempted to wield, he has commanded the respect, the confidence and 
the love of men. Few men do their life's work so thoroughly, so wisely, 
and with so few mistakes. He was of tall and commanding stature, 
with a face marked, decided, resolute, genial and kind. Educated in 
the most severe schools, and taught caution, self-reliance, dignity and 
courage, he was yet courteous, affable and full of kind and loving hu- 
mor. His wit and his fancy were both subordinate to the most exact 
judgment, and so his company was always relished by those who were 
serious and earnest or needed help and comfort. Stern in his creed, he 
was never a bigot. His testimony to the truth was always cheerful and 
commanding, because he always spoke from personal experience of its 
power, and from the largest observation of its results. He was a forci- 
ble and direct preacher, sometimes full of pathos and power, though he 
knew and cared but little for the artifices of rhetoric. He loved truth, 
and to reach it, and .present it so as to win for it the understanding and 
homage of the heart, was his chief and his well attained object in his 
ministry. His eye was blue and clear as a crystal, and reflected the 
depths of an intelligent soul, a true heart, and a conscience at peace 
with itself. His eye often melted with the emotions of a warm heart, 
and revealed a spirit full of generous and noble compassion. He was 
too noble to inflict injury, too brave to resent it, and too Christian not 
to throw the mantle of his pardon and love over an offender. He was 
a noble specimen of a class of men and ministers who are becoming rare 
in these days, and who have laid, strong and deep, those massive foun- 
dations on which a following generation is hardly adequate to build. 
He was one of those who valued truth more than applause, integrity 
more than success, purity more than self-indulgence and pleasure, the 
favor of Grod more than the honor of man, and whose whole character 
was built upon a rock and was illuminated and glorified by divine 
principle. He came to the grave in full age, "like as a shock of oori> 
oometh in its season.'' 
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'<So wonl4 1 live snoh gradual death to find, 
Like timely fruit, not shaken by the wind, 
But ripely dropping from the sapless bough ; 
And dying, nothing to myself would owe. 
Still quitting ground by unperceived decay, 
And steal myself from life and m^t away." 



The base-ball season will open on the commencement of the summer 
term with renewed vigor. The College Nine has been made up with a 
few changes- from last season. It will probably consist of Davis, Catch- 
er; Farmer, Pitcher; Wilson, Short Stop; Brickett, 1st Base; Herbert, 

2nd Base ; Johnson, 3d Base ; Left Field ; Lord, Center Field ; 

McNutt, Right Field. We understand the Lowells have been challeng- 
ed. We certainly hope the game will come off, as we are all desirous of 
testing our strength against some first class club. We can assure our 
city friends a cordial reception by the base-ball fraternity of the Col- 
lege. A new and tasty uniform has been selected for the coming sea- 
son to take the place of that old gray suit which never saw defeat. 



Johkson's Natttbal Histoby, by Hon. S. G. Goodbich, (Petbk 
Pabley.)— We have just been shown a copy of this splendid work and 
take great pleasure in speaking of its merits. It is published by the 
House of A. J. Johnson of New York and comprises two volumes royal 
octavo, beautifully gotten up in half turkey morocco with gilt edges, 
and most elegantly and profusely illustrated. 

Prof, Agassiz has often expressed a desire that some eminent author 
would give to the American public just such a work as we find this to 
be, strictly scientific in its classification and system of nomenclature, 
yet popular, interesting and instructive in detail. 

The attention of the popular mind has for some time past been di- 
rected to those studies which should disclose the wonders and secrets 
of nature, and this work aims to meet the long felt want of a complete 
work in Natural History which should be acceptable to the masses. 

No story ever possessed such a charm for the young, and no one 
work gives .he scientific naturalist so complete a resume of the entire 
zoological field. Its illustrations are superb, in good taste and so at- 
tractive and so numerous that the work cannot fail to be interesting 
and entertaining to all classes of readers. 

The engravings alone are worth much more than the price asked for 
the work. It comes with the recommendation and endorsement of the 
highest and best authorities in the country, and we hope it will find a 
welcome in every family, and every student will of course want a copy. 

The following testimonials we add to our own : 

Dartmouth Coll, Hanover, N. H, Apr, 1, 1869. 

I have examined hastily but with much interest, the two volumes of 
Goodrich's Zoology. Of their scientific accuracy, the testimony of such 
men as Agassiz and Guyot gives ample assurance, while the hand of 
"Peter Parley" lends attraction to every page. 
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I have met wifih few books combining so happily the agreeable with 
the useful, few, if any, so well suited to diffuse a knowledge of Natural 
History among the readers of every class. 

Asa D. Smith. 

Dr. Thos. R. Crosby, Prof, of Natural History also says ; 

''I consider the above named work as eminently calculated to create 
an interest in the much neglected study of Natursd History." 

Mr. Stickney agent for this valuable work has a large number of oiv 
ders for it, and will soon be in town to supply those who have ordered 
and take the orders of all th9se who may desire to avail themselves of 
this last present opportunity of becoming possessors of one of the most 
useful and interesting books ever placed within the reach of the Amer- 
ican public. 



Dabtmouth CENTEmaAL. The Committee of the Alumni of Dart- 
mouth College, appointed to make arrangements for the approaching 
Centennial Celebration, deem it proper to give the following notice : 

1. The ususd Society Exercises of Commencement Week will this 
year give place to the Centennial. Baccalaureate Discourse, Sabbath 
P. M., July 18. Prize Speaking, Monday Evening, July 19. Class Day 
Exercises, Tuesday P. M., July 20. Wednesday and Thursday, with the 
exception of the Commencement on the latter day, will be mainly de- 
voted to the Centennial Exercises. 

2. Wednesday, July 21, at 10 A. M., an Address of Welcome by Presi- 
dent Smith, and a Historical Address by Rev. S. G. BrowN, D. D., 
President of Hamilton College. At 2 P. M., an Address by Chief Justice 
Salmon P. Chase, with Addresses by several other gentlemen of the 
Alumni. 

3. Thursday, July 22. At 10 A. M., Commencement Exercises. At 2 
P. M., Alumni Dinner, at which Chief Justice Chase, President of the 
Alumni Association, will preside. The usual Levee at Reed Hall in the 
evening. 

4. A large Tent, capable of containing several thousand persons, and 
fitted up for the purpose, will be set up at the north end of the Green, 
for the exercises of Wednesday and Thursday. At the south end of the 
Green, a temporary structure will be erected by Mr. A. T. Barron, by 
whom the Alumni Dinner is to be furnished, in which tables will be 
spread for at least one thousand persons. At this place, meals and 
lunches may be obtained, from Monday to Friday, at ordinary rates. 
Mr. Barron will also be prepared to furnish Class Dinners on Wednes- 
day, to any classes desiring them. Orders for these should be given to 
Prof. E. T. Quimby early in July. 

5. Special Trains will be nm, morning and evening, on Wednesday 
and Thursday, for the accommodation of those on or near the several 
Bail Roads, who wish to attend the exercises. And in order to secure 
lodgings for any who cannot be provided for in this respect at Hanover 
anrnngements will be made by means of cars and stages run at convea- 
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lent times, for their accommodation at White River Junction and other 
n« ighboring Villages, at an expense not above the usual Hotel prices. 

6. As some Classes propose to provide themselves with tents for the 
occasion, it is proper to state, that Adjutant General Head has offered 
to furnish, for the mere cost of transportation and erection, any num- 
ber that may be desired. Application may be made to Professor 
Quimby. 

7. Those of the Alumni who expect to be present at the Centennial, 
are particularly requested to send their names to Professor Quimby as 

•early as the 1st of June next. It is hoped that this request will not be 
forgotten, as a compliance with it will greatly subserve the conven- 
ience of all concerned. » 

For the Committee, 

William H. Duncan, Secretary, 
Hanover, N. H., April 7, 1869. 



Junior Exhibition.— This spring anniversary came off promptly on 
the 14th inst., the time announced by the official and the non-official 
programmes. The audience in attendance was unusually large, and 
proved the wisdom of the Faculty in selecting the evening for the ex- 
ercises instead of the afternoon as heretofore. The subjects assigned, 
though including of course those scholastic relics — the Latin and Greek 
orations — ^were as a whole most judiciously chosen. The themes of 
the English orations and disputations possessed the rare excellence of 
being allied in some degree to current, human interest, and the treat- 
ment of them was generally creditable to the gentlemen who participated. 
Some hesitancy in delivery was noticeable, but it was evidently attri- 
butable more to a feeling of restraint imposed by the audience, than to 
the less pardonable fault of imperfect memorizing. The practice in the 
societies furnishes no adequate preparation, and inspires but insuffi- 
cient confidence for an appearance before a large assembly, convened 
in a place where students have hitherto been, not speakers, but listen- 
ers. We suggest that in future there be given, at least to the speakers 
for Junior Exhibition, an appearance before the College on Friday af- 
ternoons, before they are put to public experiments in the church. 
There is another thing we have long intended to speak of. And, though 
a fault, we do not mention it here because it was more prominent this 
year than last. For it has, in some degree, marred the' symmetry of 
the public efforts in church and chapel of every class we have observed. 
We refer to the use of extravagant or mixed metaphors. Only gross 
carelessness in composition can allow a man to speak of the abodes of 
a people Hremhling before advancing UghV^ Every school-boy knows 
that ^e habitations of mortals never manifest any tremulousness un- 
der the light of nature, and it is an absurdity to ascribe this unexam- 
pled action to the light of civilization. It is an absurdity too, equally 
patent, to represent "prosperous breezes as pouring abundant wealth*' 
into anybody's coffers. The instances of the use in this College of sack 
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metaphoric hybrids might be multiplied almost indefinitely. The 
charm of metaphor consists in what it suggests. Unlike comparison or 
simile, to be effective it must not be elaborated. The detection of the anal- 
ogy* as Whately observes, must be left to the mind of him who reads or 
listen. %or example it is an extravagant and painful way of saying, that 
the idle have been forgotten, to represent them as having "yielded their 
barks to the unruffled waves of indolence to be swept on to the Dead 
Sea of obUvion." 

There is here no want of strength or acuteness of thought, and what 
is needed is closer attention to propriety of expression. Elegance is an 
element of force, and 

"Though you polish your granlto as much as you will, 
The heart keeps its tougfh old persistency still." 



"Abma Vibumque Cak(e)o." — Fi'om time immemorial, precedent has 
been a guiding rule for custom, and in College has this been strikingly 
exemplified. Usages are handed down to us, sanctioned and established 
by the concurrence of many classes. Many are good, some may possi- 
bly hare a spirit adverse to good order. Such as do contain within 
themselves elements opposed to right and which will exert an injurious 
effect upon that good feeling for one another which is so essential a 
characteristic of students, we most heartily condemn and think the 
public opinion of this or any institution will severely censure. But 
there are some practices, which we are sorry to see are being abandon- 
ed, and some which have always been considered (by the students) 
as a relaxation from the difficulties of study and moreover as a promo- 
ter of good feeling. No one, is there, who will not respect an honorar 
ble opponent, and we can heartily say, that many of our most pleasant 
friendships in and out of our own class have commenced in the heat of 
a foot-ball "rush." But foot-ball has been abolished and no longer can we 
vent our superfluous spirits in the excitement of a game or "rush." Eve- 
ry man, and every body of men have about so much electricity to be 
discharged. If the conductor is good, it will pass off quietly without 
causing damage, if not it may recoil with fatal effects. We have seen 
this principle very clearly shown within a few weeks. Undoubtedly, in 
the strict sense of the word a Freshman has as clear a right as a mem- 
ber of any other class to swing a cane or wear a "tall hat." But when 
any individual of any class, whatever, deliberately and purposely chal- 
lenge the members of another, he expects the glove will be picked up, 
and if he has any sense of honor whatever, will be happy to encounter 
his foe upon equal terms, and to him will the credit be due who has 
shown superior pluck. 

Did we think that the time honored game of foot-ball, or as a gradu- 
ate of twenty years standing expressed himself to us "the best game ever 
invented for college students" promoted either directly or indirectly 
the "barbarous" practice of hazing then we should be the first to con- 
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demn it But the last year in which more have been disciplined than 
in any other year for some time, seems conclusively to show that the 
abolition of foofc-ball and with it the "rush" has not accompliahed the 
object it contemplated. 



Among the distinguished men expected here at the Centennial, are 
General Sherman, whose presence at Commencement in 1866 awakened 
so much interest, and Ex-Grovemor, now IT. S. Senator Fenton, of New 
York, Hon, Harvey Jewell of Mass. and his brother. His Excellency 
Governor Jewell of Connecticut The father of Gov. Fenton was for 
a long time a resident in Hanover, and a large number of his relations 
have graduated at Dartmouth. The Earl of Dartmouth, a lineal de- 
scendant of him whose name the College bears, and the fifth in the 
line, is to be invited. He resides in London. 



We are indebted to Messrs. E. H. Butler & Co., Publishers, Philadel- 
phia, for a series of their new edition of Mitchell's Geographies. The 
superiority of tliese works will commend them to every teacher and 
•educator above any other work of the sort which has come to our no- . 
tice. Let every teacher examine them. 

Mr. Sydney A. Phillips has not accepted his election to the class-day 
honor(?) ofOdist 



A catalogue of the College Library has just been completed and 
printed. 



IN'athan Hoskins, class of '20, died at Williamstown, Mass. April, 21st. 
fie was born in Weathersfield, Yt., April 27, 1706. He taught at St 
Albans, Vt, in 1821 and 1822, reading law also with the Hon. Asa Aldis. 
finished his law-studies at Vergennes, Vt., and practiced there from 
1823 to 1831, editing also the Vermont Aurora for three years. From 
1831 to 1850 praticed law at Bennington, Vt, and then removed to Wil- 
liamstown, Mass. Has published a "History of Vermont," Notes on the 
West in 1833, the Bennington Court Controversy and Strictures on Civil 
Liberty as it existed in the United States in 1847 and 1848. 

Robert R. Heath, class of '25, read law and commenced practice at 
Edenton, N* C, and became at length a Judge of one of the highest 
Courts of the >'>tate. He sometime since removed to Memphis, Tenn., 
where he is now practicing law. 

Prof. C. A. Aiken, class of '46, is engaged on some German translations* 
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Tamtus. 

No.l. 

What advantage do we derive from studying such an author 
as Tacitus? The language in which he wrote is no longer spok- 
en ; the institutions he describes are obsolete and can never be 
revived ; the characters he portrays are, for the most part, such 
as we should never wish to imitate ; in a word, the subjects of 
his pen, the thoughts of his mind and the language in which he 
clothed them are all dead. We read his record of past events as 
a taakj and soon forget it. His sentiments, good perhaps for the 
times when they were penned, do not stir the passions like the 
appeals of a modem philanthropist or kindle our indignation 
against oppression, like the denunciations of a modem dema- 
gogue. What then is the utility of such a study ? I answer; the 
advantage derived from a thorough acquaintance with the great 
minds of past ages is, precisely, analogous to that derived from 
an intimate companionship with the best minds of our own age. 
"Noscitur a sociis" is a proverb as old as society. The man who 
chooses his associates only among his superiors, in virtue and 
knowledge, is sure to rise to their level. "Go with mean people 
and you think life mean. Head Plutarch and the world is a 
Vol. iil— r. 
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proud place, peopled with heroes." It is worth much to the 
young to admire the great and good of all ages ; it is woith still 
more to know and imitate them. If human opinions were not 
perpetuated by writing, progress would be impossible. The mind 
of man would for ever remain infantile and weak. Barbarism 
would be the normal state of our race. Great discoveries would 
die with their originators or be confined to limited territories ; 
great thoughts would be almost as transient as the breath that 
uttered them ; and the aspirations of men would be limited by 
the horizon that bounds their natural vision. Brutes never im- 
prove, because their little store of knowledge can not be trans- 
mitted. A single sagacious hound will educate the whole pack ; 
and, could their knowledge be disseminated, the whole family 
of dogs; 

"Mongrel puppy, whelp and hound," 

might advance in canine civilization. Man has the power of 
communing with the best minds of all ages. The history of hu- 
man opinions is worth infinitely more than the history of cam- 
paigns; but to anive at a knowledge of the thoughts of the an- 
cients, we must read the histories of their deeds ; for, their senti- 
ments and actions are so intimately blended that we must mas- 
ter them both in order to be familiar with either. It is no child's 
play to comprehend, interpret and enjoy the productions of any 
mighty intellect, even when the thoughts ^re expressed in our 
own language. Add to the elevation of thought, the obscurities 
of an unknown tongue, and the labor of appreciation is greatly 
increased. No superficial study will accomplish the work. It 
is not enough to notice and treasure up the beautiful conceits and 
striking expressions of an author. The student must strive to 
reproduce, in himself the inspiration of the bard; the enthusiasm 
of the orator and the judgment and good sense of the historian. 
He must, for the time, exchange places with the author, live in 
the midst of the stirring scenes he describes; breathe in his spirit, 
be moved by the same impulses of feeling that actuated him, be 
touched by his sorrow, be melted by his tears, catch his fire, feel 
the same emotions of sublimity, and enjoy the same beauties that 
elevated or ravished his soul ; soar, with him, in imagination, sit 
with him, in judgment, upon the noble or degrading deeds of his 
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contemporaries and train the whole thinking soul to like modes 
of thought. In this way, we become like the authors we admire, 
and acquire strength and nerve sufficient to wield the giant ar- 
mor of men of other days. The struggle with difficulties in- 
creases our strength. The mind grows more vigorous, the more 
it is tasked. Severe and protracted mental toil begets mental 
strength. The conquest of difficulties inspires confidence. In- 
tercourse with great minds and brave hearts elevates our souls to 
the models we study. It is always the part of prudence to 
choose associates who are wiser and better than we. If our com- 
munion with them be cordial, we must be benefited. It matters 
not whether they be among the living or the dead. If their 
writings are an honest transcript of their opinions, it is for our 
advantage to know them. 

The labor it costs us to acquire this knowledge is the very best 
discipline to which we can be subjected. Men do not become 
wise by a divine afflatus. They do not often become great by 
the mere force of superior endowments. It is not by random 
sallies or sudden impulses that the heights of learning are gained. 
It is by slow and toilsome climbing. Dr. Chalmers, in a lecture 
to his college class, has a beautiful illustration of this : "The 
Principia of Newton and the PjTamids of Egypt are both of them 
most sublime works, and looking to either as a magnificent 
whole, you have a like magnificent idea of the one noble con- 
ception or the one mighty power that originated each of them. 
You reflect not on the gradual and continuous, and I had almost 
said, creeping way in which they at length emerged to their pres- 
ent greatness, so as now to stand forth, one, the stateliest monu- 
ment of intellectual, and the other of physical strength the world 
ever saw. 

You can see palpably enough how it was by repeated strokes 
of the chisel, and by a series of muscular effijrts, each of which 
exceeded not the force of a single arm, that the architecture was 
lifted to the state, in which, after the lapse of forty centuries, it 
still remains one of the wonders of the world. But you see not 
the secret steps of that process, by which the mind of our invin- 
cible philosopher was carried upward, from one landing place to 
another, till it reached the pinnacle of that still more wondrous 
fabric which he himself has consummated. You look to it as 
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you would to a prodigy that had sprung forth at the bidding of 
a magician, or at least of one whose powers were as hopelessly 
above your own as if all the spells and mysteries of magic were 
familiar to him. And hence it is, that naught could be more 
kind and surely naught could be more emphatically instructive, 
than when he told his brethren of the species, wherein it was 
tliat his great strength lay — that he diifered not in power, but 
only differed in patience from themselves ; and, that he had won 
that eminence from which he looked down on the crowd beneath 
him, not by dint of heaven-born inspiration that descended only 
on the few, but by dint of a home-bred virtue that was within 
the reach of all" 

Such language cheers the desponding student and fires his 
courage for renewed victories. Such declarations assure us that 
the temple of science is placed on no inaccessible height, but is 
ever open to patient toil. 

Men of other/ times have laid the steps by which we climb. 
They are our guides and helpers. They not only lead the way 
but lend us aid. Among them, Tacitus stands pre-eminent as a 
stem moralist, an undeviating friend of liberty, a cordial hater of 
oppressors, an unequaled painter of character, a graphic writer of 
narrative, an earnest seeker of truth and a judicious advocate of 
philosophy. Though vice reigned triumphant, in his day, he 
never consented to wear her livery. Though villainy was the 
onl> passport to power, he never stooped to court the vile or 
flatter the noble. His soul wore no stain of meanness ; he never 
bowed his neck to political thraldom or opened his heart to se- 
cret cormption. The breath of slander has never polluted his 
fair fame and his character is still without a blot. He makes no 
display of his virtues ; yet, they form a portion of the very tex- 
ture of his narrative. Almost every page affords proof of his 
unbending integrity and sound practical wisdom. He knew men 
most thoroughly. He could dissect the moral structure of a hu- 
man soul, as accurately as an anatomist, with his scalpel, can lay 
bare the integuments of the body. His mind was well stored 
with philosophic truths and he has scattered them, with a lavish 
hand, throughout his works. The reflections of this accurate 
observer of men and manners form not the least valuable por- 
tions of his writings. Moral maxims and philosophical apo- 
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tliegms, for the regulation of life, adorn and enrich his pages. 
But these are, frequently, overlooked, by students, in their iirst 
reading of this author. Their attention is directed to a single 
point, the accurate translation or grammatical analysis of the 
text. It is like gazing at the heavens, through the optician's 
tube ; the observer sees very clearly the single object of his in- 
quiry ; but knows nothing of the universe of glorious orbs that 
roll without the limited field of his present vision. It is difficult 
to consider several objects at once. The habit is only acquired 
by years of study and severe mental discipline. Hence a second 
aud third reading of an ancient author often reveals beauties 
which escaped the notice of the student in his first perusal. Men 
of profound knowledge and high attainments are never under- 
stood from a single interview. It requires a long and intimate 
acquaintance fully to appreciate their merits. The beauties of 
an extended landscape, the architecture of a great city, the con- 
tents of an extensive library or the objects of interest, in a large 
country, can not be, accurately, observed and described from a 
single visit. The King's courier, whose only object is to reach 
the terminus of his journey, is not the man to describe the lay of 
the land or the manners of the people ; but the interested travel- 
er, who, like Ulysses, 

"Wandering from clime to clime observant strayed, 
Their manners noted and their states surveyed." 

So with the student. A hasty perusal does not master an au- 
thor. Like the post-rider, he remembers the hills he climbed, the 
streams he forded, and the hedges he leaped, because the sen: e 
of fatigue is yet fresh in his recollection ; but he has not pene- 
trated beneath the foundation which he trod, to discover, much 
less, to work the rich mines of ore that lie buried in sunless cav- 
erns beneath the flower-clad surface. Hence the necessity of re- 
vision. Every new examination of an author makes us more fi- 
miliar with his prominent characteristics, till finally a quotation 
from his pages, is recognised by us as readily as we recognize the 
voice of a familiar friend. Some of the terse sayings of Tacitus 
like the proverbs of the wise man of old, are adapted to all times 
and all places. They are the result of an extensive induction in 
morals and consequently, reveal a law of human conduct. Such 
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is that famous maxim from the life of Agricola : "Proprium hn- 
mani ingenii est, odisse qiiem laeseris." Ever since Adam fled 
from the presence of Jehovah in Eden, it has been true that con- 
scious guilt always seeks concealment. Men hate and avoid 
those whom they have injured. 

The necessity of basing legislation upon public opinion and the 
virtue of subje:*ts is admirably expressed in that sententious re- 
mark commendatory of the old Germans : "PI usque ibi boni 
mores, quam alibi bonae leges." Penal enactments are less 
efficient in securing national prosperity, than an untarnished mo- 
rality. The same sentiment reappears, where he remarks that 
the custom of loaning money and taking usury is unknown 
among the Germans ; and therefore, it is better guarded against 
than if it were forbidden : "Ideoque magis servatur quam si 
vetitum est." Such profound knowledge of the workings of the 
human heart is displayed on almost every page. Though Tacitus 
wrote annals he is not a mere annalist presenting us the skeleton 
of history without its natural vesture ; nor yet does he give us 
the inanimate body having the form and proportions of life, 
without the indwelling spirit. His narrative is lively and vigor- 
ous. The author speaks from the mute page. He rouses the 
sensibilities of the reader ; moves his indignation or excites his 
sorrow at pleasure. He sits'in judgment upon the actors of the 
great drama of life. He summons posterity as his juiy ; and, 
with the dignity of an impartial judge proclaims the law of 
moral retribution and pronounces sentence. He says expressly : 
*'It is incumbent on the w^riter to rejudge the actions of men, to 
the end that the good and worthy may meet with the reward 
due to eminent virtue ; and that pernicious citizens may be de- 
terred by the condemnation that waits on evil deeds at the tribu- 
nal of posterity. In this consists the chief part of the historian's 
duty." The verdict of Tacitus concerning the men of whom he 
wrote, has been confirmed by the judgment of successive genera- 
tions of men for eighteen hundred years. Conscious of his owti 
strength and having a strong presentiment of the perpetuity of 
his work, he closes the life of his beloved Agricola, with this pro- 
phetic declaration : "Oblivion will bury many of the ancients as 
ignoble and inglorious ; but Agricola described and transmitted 
to posterity will be immortal." Tacitus delineated character 
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with the skill of a master. He did not desciibe classes of men, 
but individuals. His portraits can never be mistaken for any 
other than the sitter. The same face appears under every dress. 
The culprit cannot escape beneath the robes of office or the guise 
of the hypocrite. Each man performs his appropriate part; 
litters the language which his feelings prompt ; and is moved by 
motives which spring, naturally, from his character. When he 
reappears, we recognize him as an old acquaintance as readily as 
we should know Falstafl^ or Will Honeycomb, or Edie Ochiltree 
or Dominie Sampson, or any of the well knowa characters of 
dramatists and novelists. We know them from their stature, 
their gait, their mien, their dress or their speech. They are "sui 
generis." So are the heroes and the villains of Tacitus. 

A single remark sometimes reveals the whole character and 
fastens the criminal to the page of history an object of detesta- 
tion and scorn to all coming ages. As a naturalist, sometimes, 
impales upon a needle's point a loathsome bug and confines him 
to the wall of his cabinet as an object to be gazed at for its de- 
formity ; or like those grubs and flies which our author describes 
entombed in amber, and shining through the transparent me- 
dium as objects of wonder and curiosity. Says Macaulay, **All 
the persons, who occupy a large space, in his works, have an in- 
dividuality of character which seems to pervade all their words 
and actions. We know them as if we had lived with them. 
Claudius, Nero, Otho, both the Agrippinas are master-pieces. 
But Tiberius is a still higher miracle of art. The historian 
undertook to make us intimately acquainted with a man singu- 
larly dark and inscrutable — with a man whose real disposition 
long remained swathed up in the intricate folds of factitious vir- 
tues ; and over whose actions the hypocrisy of his youth and the 
seclusion of his age, threw a singular mystery. He was to ex- 
hibit the specious qualities of the tyrant in a light which might 
render them transparent, and enable us at once to perceive the 
covering and the vices which it concealed. He was to trace the 
gradations by which the first magistrate of the republic, a sena- 
tor mingling freely in debate, a noble associating with his brother 
nobles was transformed into an Asiatic Sultan ; he was to exhibit 
a character distinguished by courage, self-command and profound 
policy yet defiled by all 
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**tlic extravagancy 
And crazy ribaldry of fancy." 

lie was to mark the gradual effect of advancing age and ajv 
proaching death on this strange compound of strength and weak- 
ness ; to exhibit the old sovereign of the world sinking into a 
dotage, which though it rendered his appetites eccentric and hii4 
temper savage, never impaired the powers of his stern and pene- 
trating mind, conscious of failing strength, raging with capricious 
S3nsuality, yet to the last the keenest of observers, the most art- 
ful of dissemblei-s, and the most terrible of masters. The task 
was one of extreme difficulty. The execution is almost perfect." 
This is but one of the gallery of portraits executed by the same 
master. The age in which he lived abounded in characters fitted 
for the scorching sarcasm of an Aristophanes or the indignant sat- 
ire of a Juvenal. 

Tacitus was born near the middle of the first century of the 
christian era in the reign of N'ero, whose wickedness has nevc?r' 
found an apologist, though it has had its imitators. Few men have 
ever sunk so deep in infamy as to forfeit the friendship of the 
whole human race. Even Richard III and Robespierre have found 
their eulogists; but Nero, Caligula and Domitian have never found 
a historian sufficiently depraved, to attempt to lift from their 
memories the crushing weight of public odium under which they 
rest. While the maxim "de mortuis nil nisi bonum" holds good 
with respect to the rest of mankind, those monsters of cruelty 
have ever been regarded as the proper objects of universal scorn 
and detestation. The j^icture Tacitus gives us of society, un- 
der several of the CsBsars, is truly appalling. Life was stripped 
of all that renders it desirable. The vilest passions of the human 
heart reigned triumphant. The good and the wise were the se- 
lected marks of princely vengeance. Every thing honorable and 
virtuous was driven into exile that the emperor might have no 
superior in the realm. 
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Bacxxtiatitxtt Bay;. 

The custom of annually setting apart a day for decorating the 
graves of those who fell in our last groat contest for liberty and 
law, may now be regarded as fixed ; and it seems that no tribute 
of respect, which surviving comrades or a grateful people can 
render to the memory of those who fell in the fierce struggle, 
could be more appropriate, and no ceremony could be so touch- 
ingly beautiful as that of strewing their graves with spring flow- 
ers. It is like consecrating to their memories the first and fair- 
est, the sweetest and most lovely of Nature's yearly gifts. Be- 
sides being a ceremony so appropriate and beautiful in itself, it 
is one which is within the reach of all, and in which all may nar- 
ticipate. Even among those who dwelt securely among nhe 
peaceful valleys of New England during those years of bloody 
conflict, there are few indeed who do not mourn for some loved 
one who now sleeps in a soldiers grave; and how comforting, as 
well as fitting, to place upon the green momnd which covers the 
sacred dust, these lovely spring flowers, so emblematic of their 
early death. But for those who endured, in common with these 
sleeping patriots, the weary marches, the sleepless, toiling nights, 
the fierce shock of the battle and the more dreaded scenes and 
sufferings of the hospital, these ceremonies have a peculiar inter- 
est. To them, the day brings back the memories of comrades 
tried and true, and they recall, as if it were but yesterday, their 
last confiding words, the circumstances of their death, and the 
lonely graves where they laid them down to their last, long rest. 
The remains of thousands, who slept beneath soil moistened by 
their own blood, and of other thousands who died in hospitals^ 
have been collected from hundreds of batfle fields and burial 
grounds and interred in national cemeteries, or placed beside 
their fathers in the quiet church-yards of their native towns, and 
to these resting places of the dead will friends and comrades an- 
nually repair on "Decoration Day" to strew frcsh flowers upon 
Vol. III.— s. 
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the graves, in token of their grateful remembrance. But many a 
lone sleeper lies still undisturbed in his solitary grave, unknown,, 
save to the comrades who may have performed the last sad rites ; 
and many a fond mother, devoted wife, and loving sister, will 
long in vain to know the place where their loved ones sleep. 

After two long months in midsummer among the deadly 
swamps of the Yazoo district, during which time disease had 
thinned our ranka vastly more than had the bullets of the enemy^ 
we gladly bade adieus to the scenes and sufferings where many or 
©ur comrades had ended their days^ and embarked for a trip up 
the Mississippi tO' rejoin the forces in East Tennessee. We soon 
learned that an unwelcome guest had taken passage with us, for, 
during the first day of out trip, insatiable Death had set his icy 
seal upon two of our number. As the twilight deepened into 
darkness and the black pall of a moonless night settlei over us, 
the boat cast her anchor to wait the return of day, and we bore 
to their last resting places the lifeless forms of our comrades. 
How little like what we call a fuaeral was that silent burial! 
Their shrouds were their well worn uniforms ; their coffins were 
such as could be hastily improvised on board the boat ; and by 
the dim' light of a single lantern we conveyed them in a small* 
skiff across tlie dark surface of the great river, and thence a short 
distance into^ the gloomy solitude of the forest. No words were* 
spoken, as we hollowed the wide grave in soil never before dis- 
turbed by man, and consigned the forms of our departed com- 
rades to "mother earth ;" no prayere were uttered save those 
which rose inaudible from? saddened hearts, and no sound broke 
the solemn stillness of the gloomy forest, save* the harsh notes of 
the "katy-dids," and the mournful song of a solitary whip-poor- 
will. A simple board, on which were penciled the names, Com- 
pany and Regiment of the sleepers^ was placed at the head of 
the grave though we knew that long ere the solitude of the place 
would be again broken by human foot-fall, this also would have 
mouldered to dust. * Then, in silence and sadness we returned tO' 
the boat; but greedy Death remained not in the dark forest to 
guard his sleeping victims, and the gloom of three successive 
nights brought for us the same sad duties. And now when Sum- 
mer returns with its wealth of beauty, and we go forth to strew 
flowers upon the graves of our sleeping comrades, we thmk of 
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the lone graves in the soUtude of the great Mississippi forests, 
where scarcely a ray of sanlight can penetrate the dense foliage 
to call into Efe a single pale flower. Neither prattling childhood, 
nor loving womanhood, nor strong manhood, nor decrepit age 
with grey hairs and tottering steps, will ever deck those lonely 
graves with flowers, or shed upon them a single tear; but when 
the present generation shall have passed away, and Gettysburg 
and Vicksburg shall become to our descendants what Bunker's 
Hill and Yorktown now are to us, the sohtude of that forest will 
still be unbroken, and the long, drooping tresses of Spanish moss 
will still swing mournfully to and fro above the forgotten sleep- 
ers, keeping time to the sighing breezes and the low, rippling 
murmur of the "Father of Waters" flowing "unvexed to the sea." 

D. 



Any New Englander who is so audacious as to deny the supre- 
macy of Boston, has, until quite recently, exposed himself to the 
scornful contempt and the united maledictions of his indignant 
fellow-citizens. Anything short of a humble adoration of Bun- 
ker Hill Monument, a reverential awe of the State House, and a • 
dazed contemplation of the Common used to be instantly 
branded as heresy unworthy of an infant in its right senses, and 
was dealt with accordingly. When we were youngsters trotting 
around the wharves of our primitive towns, with what sublime 
deference did we gaze upon the sea-captain whose schooner sailed 
from Boston ; and, if in answer to our bold inquiries, the old salt 
favored us with accounts of that enormous metropolis, our aston- 
ishment knew no bounds. The neighbor who had "been up to 
Boston," was, on his return, viewed as a demigod for a fortnight; 
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but wonder could no farther go when we beheld the portly mer- 
chant, the graceful scribbler, or the brilliant girl, who "lived 
there." Such a lot seemed to our youthful minds as glorious, in- 
effable, paradisaical, or almost anything unpronounceable. 

But lately unbelief in the Hub has been rapidl} spreading. 
Instead of the Bostonian, we have the young lady who resides in 
**Ne' York;*' the Common dwindles before the Central Park; 
Bunker Hill stands loftily alone as we gaze upon the new "Her- 
ald" building in Gotham ; and if we wildly repeat the Boston 
panegyrics of our elder day, we are confronted by that hideous 
being, the statistician, who gives us the very latest census reports 
and the precise valuation of each and every city in the universe 
— New York in particular. And then there is the Chicago man 
with his "thirty years ago a howling wilderness — ^howling wilder- 
ness ;" and the Philadelphia man, who will show you the precise 
area and possible growth of his dear city ; and the Baltimore 
man, who proves what the "future metropolis of the South" is 
going to be ; and influential delegations from Cincinnati and St. 
Louis, with accurate accounts of the hogs and the Germans in 
the two cities respectively. After listening in addition to these, 
to the harangues of the denizens of San Francisco and the stock- 
holders of the Pacific Railway, we are quite ready to succumb 
and admit the downfall of Boston and the degeneracy and inferi- 
ority of New England. 

But if the advocate of other cities are loud in their arguments, 
the Bostonians certainly hold their ground with a tenacity of 
purpose and an evident sincerity which is worthy of admiration. 
Instead of blatant buncombe and thundering laudations they offer 
quiet arguments and convincing proofs that Boston is now as it 
ever has been, the leading city of the country ; in a word, the 
Hub of the Universe, And a few of these ideas we, who are not 
Bostonians, are now going to present, as a very mild and inofien- 
sive plea for the city of Boston. 

In the beginning we are very naturally led to consider Boston 
as related to literature — ^for there perhaps are her strongest 
claims. Her supremacy in this field is so generally conceded as 
scarcely to be opposed by most of the violent partisans of other 
cities. We point with pride to Longfellow and Prescott, Lowell 
and Motley, Holmes and Emerson, Whittier and Thoreau, Haw- 
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thorae and Felton, Ticknor and Alcott, Agassiz and the Danas ; 
nor do we need to enumerate the very many more who have been, 
and are still furnishing us with literature of the veiy best quality- 
Probably no city in the world has in its immediate neighborhood 
so large a coterie of historians, poets, and novelists of univeraal 
reputation, in proportion to its size. And it is a forcible fact that 
the influence of this powerful clique has always been exerted to- 
elevate and refine the American people. Such has been its suc- 
cess that it is pitiful to contemplate American literature as it 
would be were Boston's influence left out. 

And just here we will say that it is of comparatively little im- 
portance to discuss whether Harvard College has made Boston 
or Boston Harvard College. It is quite suflicient to know»that 
the riches of the city h*^ve been given to the college and that it 
has received in return the brightest and noblest lights in politics, 
and literature, and religion. Boston and Cambridge have always 
been so inseparably connected that the gi-owth and advantage of 
the one has been invariably contributed to the advancement of 
the other. When Boston was an insignificant and struggling 
settlement, it contributed to the school at Newtown ; during the 
Revolution Harvard and Boston, grown large together, labored 
alike for the cause of the colonies ; and now when Boston is so 
large. Harvard College stands also as it always has stood, as the 
proudest exemplar of American cultivation, the strongest prop of 
American literature, and the ready ally of whatever is noble and 
true in our politics and philanthropy. 

We are very well aware that but one of our five great month- 
lies is published in Boston ; that our noted literary weeklies are 
issued in 'New York ; and that the number of books printed in 
the latter city far exceeds those printed in the former ; but it 
may be said that the Atlantic has done more for true literature 
than the other four put together ; that the Nation relies very 
largely if not mainly upon New England contributors and sub- 
scribers ; and that upon the catalogue of a single Boston publish- 
ing firm may be found the names of more great American au- 
thors than could be collected from the lists of the HaqDcrs, 
Appletons, and Putnams combined. Also we imagine the num- 
ber of periodicals and books sold in New York and Chicago 
would bear quite a weak comparison with those bought by Bos- 
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tonians. We cannot help saying just here that three of the five 
great American Ubraiies — the Harvard, Public, and AthenaBum — 
are located in Boston and Cambridge. 

We trust we shall not be deemed extravagant if we say that a 
faithful account of the politics of Boston since 1770 would be a 
history of the coxmtry during that period. We all know what 
Massachusetts did to foster and to complete the Revolution ; and 
from that time until this, she has been foremost in whatever 
might advance the greatest good of the United States. Her 
statesmen have well governed in the national councils ; her mer- 
chants have been readiest to uphold our country, and her soldiers 
have been promptest on the battle-field. Hancock, Otis, the 
Adfihises, Webster, Choate, Everett, Winthrop, and Sumner are 
but a trifle of the many names who have adorned whatever pat- 
riotic position they have held. Nor is Boston's political influ- 
ence a thing of the past.. Never were her principles for which 
great men have struggled more firmly established than at the 
present time ; and never did she bear a more noble and manly 
attitude than now. 

Boston's music has always been considerably in advance of that 
of any other of our cities. For years and years the city has had 
a continual round of concerts of every description. Her singere 
are well trained ; her orchestras rival those of Europe, and in 
Boston have the best operas and oratorios found their fittest rep- 
resentation. And the interest displayed in elevating music to a 
lofty ideal has been unremitting and exceedingly successful ; that 
delicate appreciation, that refinement of expression, that contin- 
ual striving after something better and more artistic which alone 
can create 'musical success have been constantly found in Boston 
for many years, nor is it necessary to rehearse the many triumphs 
in the musical line from the days of our grandfathers down to the 
Music Hall Organ. And the last great Musical Festival, which 
so excited the derisive laughter of New York papers a few 
months ago, now seems likely to be a noteworthy success, not- 
withstanding ils'somewhat Utopian aspect at first. 

There 'cannot be a shadow of doubt that in matters of art, lit- 
erature, and religion the influence of Boston has frequently been 
of a hypercritical and efieminate nature ; and that a large part of 
its best culturo has boen wasted utterly on the merest trivialities. 
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That is, it has had a great deal of very pretty, but completely 
enei-vating criticism, and considerable weak sentimentality both 
in hterature and art, with which dilettanteism we confess we 
have no sympathy. But notwithstanding refinement sometimes- 
goes so far as to become practically useless, we think that there 
has always existed in Boston a cai-eful and studious devotion to 
aesthetics and an honest endeavor after a high ideal which have 
been important influences in the education of the country. It is 
unnecessary to say whether this has been most prominently 
shown in music, or theatricals, or Hterature or religion, in all of 
which there has always been a conscientious effort for improve- 
ment. 

The claims of New York, Philadelphia, and the great cities of 
the West should not be underrated. Chicago has already shown 
a spirit of enterprise in the culture of learning and art which 
cannot fail to be a potent influence throughout the country ; St. 
Louis may yet become a centre of philosophical research and 
artistic cultivation ; and Philadelphia, whose literature has almost 
invariably been hitherto of a flat and dispiriting character, has 
at last a first-class monthly ; and more especially since the late 
warj in these and other cities there have been notable revivals of 
a correct taste and an enthusiastic culture. And New York, to 
which authors and artists and journalists are now repairing as to 
a common centre, is endeavoring to co^lnteract the many disad- 
vantageous influences which it has always contended. 

We shall probably never have such a literary metropolis as 
London or Paris are. There are many influences at work to pre- 
vent any great centralization of aesthetic powers in America. 
Too many difierent cities, very widely separated, are already em- 
ulating each other. But we cannot, after any careful study of 
our literature and our art for many years past, fail to arrive at 
the conclusion that for honest endeavor and successful result in 
the fields of letters, art, and music, Boston stands considerably 
ahead of any other of our great cities. All grandiose parade or 
foolish self-sufficiency on her part is to be condemned ; but an 
unwillingness to praise or reluctance to acknowledge the strong 
and refining influences of our New England metropolis are un- 
worthy the candid critic or careful student. 
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It has been no part of the present article to discuss the com- 
merce of Boston, the Hoosac tunnel, or the Cunard steamers. 
We care not to argue with those who have discovered that Bos- 
ton is soon to become a mere provincial city, destitute of influence 
or wealth. And although every foreign steamship should leave 
her wharves; although Western commerce should be completely 
turned aside ; although Boston should become a Springfield or 
an Albany, it would be ungrateful, or rather untrue, to deny what 
we of New England, what those of the West, and also what Eng- 
land and the Continent owe to Boston, the Hub of the Universe. 



Some months ago a plan was devised for a grand musical fes- 
tival to celebrate th-e peace which has become more and more 
iirmly established during the last four years. At first the call 
was not generally answered througli doubt as to the feasibility 
of the project. But the matter has grown in public favor till so 
far as numbers are concerned its success is beyond a doubt. This 
gathering will be much the largest of the kind ever held in Amer- 
ica — perhaps the largest the world has ever seen. It has ab- 
sorbed the best talent in the nation, and will probably draw a large 
■number across the seas. A chorus of 20,000 conducted by Mr. 
ZeiTahn who even in Europe is called the "Prince of Conductors ;" 
iSLVi orchestra of corresponding size with an organ built expressly 
for the purpose will perform the sublime harmonies of the mas- 
ters and express their grandeur as none but the great souls who 
conceived them ever believed possible. The chorus is full to 
^overflowing, and that it may be wholly of the right material, or- 
ders are issued to the numerous directors to try all members in 
quartettes and accept only those who can sustain their parts with- 
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out assistance. The Coliseum is rapidly nearing completion and 
all things will be ready at the time appointed. 

It is not our purpose to give a particular description of the 
building or a detailed account of the arrangement, for the news- 
])apers teem with full accounts written by those who have all 
data at their- command. 

While it is generally admitted that noise is not necessarily 
music, some forget that there can be no music without some ilbise, 
and they therefore say : "This festival will be a 'big bang'; twenty 
thousand voices must make a great noise; ergo, they will not 
make much music and the whole af&ir will be a failure." It is 
not necessary to expose the fallacy of such reasoning but it may 
be well to say that the music to be sung was written for large 
choruses ; that in a hall no larger than Music Hall it can hardly 
be sung effectively by less than five hundred superior voices, 
while more would be much better; that although the Jubilee 
choruses may have nearly three times the power that could be 
used to advantage in Music Hall, it will have three times the 
space to fill, and that the skill of Zerrahn, the talent and experi- 
ence of most of the performers and managers, with the careful 
training of the singers in small companies, create more probabil- 
ity of success than possibility of failure. But whether success or 
failure result in the festival, therp are considerations which seem 
to us far more important and which should form the basis of our 
judgment. 

It is so common to expatiate upon the glorious superiority of 
OUT education, upon the marvelous progress which we have made 
in every art, that te who would speak at all to the contrary must 
take the laboring oar at once. But giving the utmost credit to 
the efforts of our educators for the well deserved successes 
which have resulted from them ; without decrying the blessings 
of education or the progress of Man, we may humbly suggest 
that the top round has not as yet been reached. We forget that 
our progress is relative. When we look back towards the start- 
ing point so far as the obscurity of distance will permit and see 
how great a distance we have passed over, we exclaim enthusias- 
tically, "We must be near the summit." God's truth is not so 
finite that man can master one of its branches in nineteen or in 
Vol. in.—T. 
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ninety centuries, and though ^ur ye<ir8 were tbree-score times 
three score and ten, still in the resurrection of Nature, we might 
at another's will, help accomplish the work our worn-out energies 
had leil unfinished, or in the graceful elm shelter his head in 
noonday heat. Our education is practical rather than aesthetic 
and the development of a correct general taste is a work of the 
future. 

Htw many in the countiy villages or large towns of New Eng- 
land — and we do not believe the rest of the nation in advance of 
her — ^would derive pleasure from a perusal of the works of Shake- 
speare ? How many who would cross the street to hear an intel- 
ligent reading of Shakespeare's plays or if they chanced to hear 
such would not pronounce the reading fashionable affectation or 
the subject-matter mere "twaddle"? From what we have seen 
we believe that nine-tenths of the community could they hear 
Booth's masterly personations of Hamlet or Macbeth, would 
turn away in disgust, while two-thii'ds of these would be deligh- 
ted in a school-boy reading of "Sunshine and Shadow" by that 
clerical gossip of no theology and questionable morality, Matthew 
Hale Smith. 

In music the case is still worse. A first class concert scarce 
ever draws a crowd except in our larger cities. We have just 
seen a concert receive a beggarly support although among the 
attractions was Camilla Urso who is, by good judges, assigned 
the first rank among the violin players of the world — ^not except- 
ing Ole Bull — ^while a band of minstrels with faces as it were 
right fi*om the coal cart and with stale jokes in abundance, every- 
where has a crowded audience. Let Parepa Rosa, Adelaide 
Phillips, Brignoli, Whitney or any Tenor Rohmto travel incog, 
through our small places or respectably sized towns and sing mu- 
sic whose execution requires a voice carefully trained, and a re- 
spectable minority if not a majority would laugh outright and a 
second concert in a place would hardly pay the expenses of 
"blowing out" the gas- We say incog, because reputation will 
some times frighten a man from using Ixis own judgment. Sev- 
eral instances come to mind at this moment which prove these 
statements as far as need be but we have not space to give them. 

Sacred music is no better off Excepting Southard, New Eng- 
land has hardly a handful of good composers. Churches which 
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support preachers of talent and superior accomplishment demand 
nothing beyond the wishy-washy productions of empirical ama- 
teurs and are too often satisfied if they get an unvarying minority of 
the best of these ; while in a majority of the churches the music 
sung compares with what might be sung about as the melodies 
of Mother Goose compare with the strains of Bums or Tenny- 
son, or as the popular nursery tales with the splendid romances 
of Scott or Dickens. We do not dispute the fact that in this as 
in other matters we are progressing, but considerable acquain- 
tance with the state of music in four New England States coup- 
led with the testimony of those who have had the best means of 
knowing lead us to say that these statements are not overdrawn. 
Now this state of afl^rs springs from no want of ability but rath- 
er from a lack of proper education. The Italians say that Amer- 
ican voices are of the best sort. But we neglect Apollo and 
Minerva for Mammon. 

Perhaps some are wondering what all this has to do with the 
Peace Festival. We look to the Festival to spread the knowl- 
edge of good music where it has never before been. Societies 
formed for participation in the Jubilee are practicing music of 
the best stamp, perhaps in very many cases the first they have 
ever known above the dead flat of ordinary common-place. Al- 
though through a glass darkly perhaps in some cases, people will 
see better the beauties, the aims, the spirit of music and insensi- 
bly a new standard of music will arise. There will be new in- 
centives to competition and exertion. A new love for the heav- 
enly art will spring up. The style of singers will be changed — 
their taste elevated and purified. These conclusions seem war- 
ranted when we consider the numbers who are practicing the 
choruses and the wide territory over which they ai-e spread. If 
then the Festival ^er «e should be an utter failure, who would 
say that the project had been in vain? But if, as we have some 
reason to believe, it shall be successfully carried through, giving all 
present an opportunity to hear the choruses rendered in the most 
eflTective manner and the solos sung by some of the best and best 
trained voices in Europe and America, its influence on the mu- 
sic of oui^nation will be incalculable, 

Yartus, 
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History does not furnish us with a more distinguished name as 
a type of Grecian womanhood than that of Aspasia, the fame of 
whose beauty, intellect and grace survives with constantly in- 
creasing luster, while the beautiful Parthenon, the pride of Athens, 
which she saw erected, and consecrated to the virgin goddess, is 
crumbling to the dust. 

Aspasia was a native of Miletus, a place long renowned for the 
cultivation of the female graces, whose women were distinguished 
not only for their beauty, but also for their wit and accomplish- 
ments, and in this respect fonned a striking contrast with the 
ladies of Athens, who, being destined for a life of privacy and se- 
clusion, naturally neglected the advantages to be derived from 
mental culture. 

Aspasia, free from the restraints which custom had imposed 
upon the Athenian matron, gave free scope to her intellect, and 
laid up stores of knowledge, enriching her mind with accomplish- 
ments which at this distant day encircle her name with an in- 
tellectual halo. 

She came to Athens as an adventurer, but her remarkable 
beauty, grace and intellectual fascinations did not pass unnoticed, 
but b} the charms of her person, manners and conversation she 
acquired an almost unbounded influence over Pericles, as well as 
other literary men of the age ; yes even Pericles whose mighty 
intellect ruled Athens with almost absolute sway, acknowledged 
and bowed before her magic power. 

We see Aspasia rising above the drudgery of the household, 
and the seclusion to which custom had devoted the Athenian 
matron, and, striking out boldly amid the beauties of the arts and 
sciences, gathering around her a circle composed of the most ac- 
complished men of Athens; and, standing at the head of Athe- 
nian society, making her house the resort not only of the most 
eminent men, but also of the most respectable women, who came 
to listen to her brilliant and instructive conversation, and to 
iearn from her the long neglected channs of social intercourse. 
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Though endowed by nature to inspire love and admiration by 
her beauty and grace, yet by her intellect, piercing and brilliant, 
was she fitted to maintain the sway her charms had gained ; and 
we find her sweeping over the fields of philosophy, and drinking 
deep draughts at the fountain whence flows the noble sciences of 
rhetoric. By her philosophy Socrates was instructed, and the 
rhetoric of Pericles was polished by her plastic skill. 

Sweeping every chord of the human heart, we find her irresis- 
tibly fascinating, wielding the three-fold power of beauty, grace, 
aud intellectual accomplishments to attract, to inspire admiration 
and then to mould the character of her circle of friends. Though 
a woman of such lofty accomplishments, she buried not her wo- 
manly character beneatli her intellect, but endowed to inspire 
love, as a true woman she loved with all the fervor with which 
she devoted herself to other purauits. The rose and the myrtle, 
sacred at Miletus, were sacred still at Athens. She loved the land 
of her nativity, and, though at the head of Athenian society, she 
never forgot her native place, but, with a constancy worthy of 
woman, she, in the time of her highest power, was ever ready to 
interpose in its behalf. 

If we see her stigmatized with an opprobrious epithet, we reply 
that it was the result of her being bom out of the pale of Athe- 
nian law, and beneath the rank of a noble bom Athenian matron ; 
but further than this we need not go in her defence ; she needs none ; 
she stands forth in almost perfect womanhood, neither rising in 
angelic disdain of earth, nor groveling amid the mere drudgery 
of life. 

Beautiful, fascinating and learned, she seemed like one on whom 
Nature had lavished all her powers to make her lovely in her beau- 
ty, attractive in her grace, and captivating in her intellect above 
all other women of her time. To-day after the lapse of more than 
two thousand years, she stands peerless, far above other Athe- 
nian matrons, whose names illumine pages glowing with historic 
interest. 
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(concluded.) 

The tale was finished, some one said, 

Grandam, you know on 'Tan'po hill, 
On the old cross road which winds its way, 

Up from the river near Bailey's mill, 
There stands a mansion, old and gray. 

The old Lynn house 'tis called I trow, 
(A haunted house the neighbors say) 

Prithee tell us its hist'ry now. 
The old Dame dropped her work, the while 

A silence o'er the circle fell. 
Long time she sat. Her happy smile 

Had gone. At last she broke the spell. 
Old Father Time 

Relentless, ever speeds on his way, • 
And o'er the earth no spot or clime 

That 'scapes his scepter's rigid sway ; 
Monarch or peasant, rich or poor. 

All men alike his power must own. 
He sets his seal on the peasant's door 

The rich man's house the monarch's throne. 
And 'neath his touch mankind grow gray 
Their proudest works sink in decay. 
I remember sixty years ago 
The old Lynn house, (ye call it now,) 
Was new. And then I did not know, 
A fairer house for strength or show, 
In all the country round, I trow. 

'Twas the wedding night of Esther Lynn 
A winter's evening calm and cold. 

Over the eastern hills the moon 
Hung like a shield of burnished gold. 

Down through the mystic veil of night 

Kolled the golden waves of light, 

Lilac and plum tree, bending low 

'Neath the burden of crystal snow, 

Under its strong red radiance stand 
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Transformed, as touched by magic wand, 
Arch and pillar, and collonade, 
Miniature forest and esplanade, 
The eye might ti*ace, and tracing wait 
Expectant, from tlie mimic gate 
To see, in robes of gold and green, 
Kesplendent come the Fairy Queen. 
Down from the hills, up from the dells, 
Came the musical chime of bells, 
Keeping time with music sweet, 
To the rapid fall of coursers feet. 
Never have mortal eyes, I ween, 
Gazed on a lovelier, fairer scene. 
So thought, forsooth, proud Esther Lynn, 
As in the firelight, faint and dim, 
She watched, through frosted window pane. 
The sleighs sweep .up the snowy lane ; 
And heard in every gleeful shout, 
Which on the frosty air rang out, 
In burst of song, or laughter clear, 
Some voice familiar to her ear. 
Familiar, yet their accents raise 
Ko visions sweet of by-gone days. 
Ko thoughts of early friendships thrilled 
Her heart-strings ; yet her cold eyes filled 
With tears. In vain her haughty pride 
Essayed to check the swollen tide. 
Through all her childhood vain and proud. 
She'd looked upon her rustic crowd 
Of friends with scorn, save only one, 
And he, an himible farmer's son 
And poor, as men count wealth, and yet 
God's seal, upon his forehead set, 
Marked him as one, to whom, kind Heaven 
Her richest, choicest gifts had given. 
Two years agone, one sunny mom, 
She'd spurned his love with words of scorn 5 
And, since that hour, young Richard Lee 
Had been a wanderer o'er the sea. 
To-night she wept with grief and pain, 
For ere the midnight hour should wane, 
Th0 rich and haughty 'squire Le Grand,^ 
As wedded wife, would claim her hand. 
While her heart—O better she cried. 
To live in a hut a poor man's pride, 
Than all the liches heaii; can crave, 
And drag out life a rich man's slave \ 
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At nine the wedding guests were all 

Assembled in the grand old haU, 

Whose huge and massive beams of oak, 

Seamed with age, begrimmed with smoke. 

Were hid beneath a graceful screen 

Of fragrant pine and evergreen. 

The huge old fireside, blazing bright, 

Threw on the walls its cheerful light; 

It flashed around the gilded frames. 

From which looked down the noble dames 

And steel clad warriors, stem and grim. 

The family portraits of the Lynn. 

Bursts of laughter and merry song 

Gushed from the lips of the giddy throDgv 

And youthful forms moved to and fro, 

To strains of music soft and low. 

Ah me I 'tis weU we*ve not the power 

To read aright the future's hour, 

God knows. 'Tis well. His wisdom guides. 

His will directs whate'er betides. 

Could we have known ere morning light. 

Our cheeks should blanch with terror white. 

That sobs, and tears, and wailing moans, 

Should change our voices happy tones, 

We might have cursed the hand, whose sway 

Gives life to all or takes away; 

Forgetting in our frenzied spell, 

Hi8 wisdom doeth all things well. 

The hours roUed on and near midnight. 

When the revel was at its height. 

Over the oaken threshold came. 

Solemn and slow the bridal train. 

Hushed were the strains of music sweet. 

And the merry tread of dancing feet. 

Merry laughter and voices gay, 

Sank in whispers and died away. 

Fifty years of sun and storm 

Have numbed my pulse and bent my form ; 

The cares of life, its hopes and fears. 

Have dimmed the scenes of former years ; 

And yet it seems but yester-night 

That I looked on the bride in her robes of white. 

And saw in the folds of her raven hair, 

The gleam of jewels rich and rare. 

And watched the rich blood's mantling glow, 

Over her brow and cheeks of snow. 

Already the priest with book in hand, 
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Before the pair had ta'eu his stand, 
When, suddenly, over the silence fell 
The solemn tones of midnight bell. 
E'er in our ears the last stroke rang, 
Through the hall door a stranger sprang. 
Low o'er his brow his hat was flung; 
Around his form in tatters hung 
His cloak. Before his rapid stride 
The crowd made way on either side. 
'Fore Esther Lynn he paused, and spoke, 
And, ever his voice the silence broke — 
We felt our very heart-strings thrill, 
And shrink with dread of coming ill ; — 
"A glad New Year to the bride— -of death." 
We caught his words with bated breath, 
Then quick as thunder-bolt is driven 
From out the muttering clouds of heaven, 
We saw the steel's descending gleam, 
And heard young Esther's piercing scream, 
As sinking at her father's feet. 
Her bridal robes, her winding sheet, 
She lay a corpse. Without a word 
The stranger turned, and no one stirred 
To stay his flight, so deep the spell 
^ That o'er our startled senses felL 
Sadly we sought our homes that night. 
And though, with morning's rosy light 
Men searched the country far around. 
The murderer was never found. 
Years passed, the house sank in decay, 
The Squire himself grew old and grey, 
At length he died. And house and lands 
Passed ip other and stranger hands. 
Silent and lone, a source of fear 
Through all the country, far and near. 
The mansion's stood, this many a day, 
A haunted house, the neighbors say. 
Ever, they tell, on New Year's night 
Its windows glow with spectral light. 
And airy forms flit to and fro 
To strains of music soft and low, 
Till, as the midnight hour draws near, 
And beU stroke kills the dying year. 
There comes from out the spectral throng 
A cry of agony loud and long ; 
Whoever may chance that ciy to hear 
Vol. III. — u. 
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Will feel his heart-strings throb with fear, 
And never, even to his dying day, 
Will its tones of anguish pass away. 
'Twas ten o'clock, good-nights were said, 
We boys reluctant sought our beds ; 
Without we heard the driving rain, 
StiU beating 'gainst the window pane ; 
While, round the house, the wind's low tone 
Swept with a deep and wailing moan, 
A music 'neath whose magic spell, 
Sweet sleep upon our senses fell. 

O well, though years have passed since then. 
And childhood's days have gone for aye, 

My mind recalls the pleasant scenes. 
Which cluster round that rainy day ! 

'Tis true, that now in manhood's years, 
I hear with joy the falling rain, 

(Not childhood's joy devoid of fears,) 
But interspersed witii care and pain. 

Often at midnight's solemn hour. 
When loud without the fierce winds cry, 

And thick and fast the rain drops pour 
In torrents from the angry sky. 

Sitting within my silent room. 
Strange fancies crowd upon my brain, 

'TiU lost in thought, I seem to hear 
Sad voices speaking in ihe rain. 

They tell me life is short and fleet; 
That as the Summer's transient showers 

In Autumn change to chilling sleet, 
With'ring alike the leaves and flowers. 
So follies, writ on youth's bright page, 
Chill and destroy the joys of age. , 

And then, there comes another voice. 

In accents clear and plain, 
"To him who keeps God's law of love. 
Life's storms in youth or age, will prove 

But showers of Summer rain." 
Anon they strike another chord, 

A cadence soft and low, 
And pour into my willing ear. 

The thoughts of long ago ; 
And. listening to their joyful strain, 
I live my childhood o'er again. 
Ne'er shall they fade from mem'ry's page, 
'Till oil shall fail, and the flame burn low. 
When lost to the noiseless flight of time, 
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The ra3^ of the heavenly city shine 

Across the river, whose peaceful stream 

Divides our world from the land unseen. 

Then, then, when launched on its sluggish wave, 

Shall earth and its visions fade away. 

As from the heavenlv city bright, 

Our eyes drink in the golden light 

Which shines in the perfect day. 

Raby. 



No.S. 

At the conclusion of our second meal, the Cantabridge Theo- 
logian cleared his throat and began : 

"Hem!" 

The Passee giggled ; the strong-minded moved her chair with 
a desperate squeak ; and then came forth from his oracular lips 
the following remarks : 

"Religion must be reconstructed. Man is progressive. Is the 
faith of one's paternal and maternal grandfather and grand- 
mother enough for a living, breathing creature of this nineteenth 
century? My wants and needs atretch forward to an Infinite 
Possibility. What fellow mortal shall set a bound or limit to my 
thought, and say, 'This shalt thou believe, that reject ?' I would 
believe everything and nothing. My faith of yesterday shall be 
the stepping-stone to my thought of to-day. Yesterday I may 
have been a pagan, throwing myself at the feet of hideous idols. 
To-day I may be a Radical, self-poised and self-centered ; to-mor- 
row I may kiss the foot of the Pope. To the human mind all 
things are allowable. We rise above common-place goodness. 
Consistency is shown in Inconsistency." 

The Hogglestockian winked, as if to show that he thought all 
this very deep. 
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"All Faith has one common gi-ound — Truth. The nearer we 
come to expressing ourselves, — our natural selves, — ^the neareriiire 
reach that truth. It is only by being false to ourselves that so 
many evils befall us. We should act out our higher conceptions, 
whatever they may be. Nature is essential Truth. The flowers 
that wave by the brook, the stars that shade the sky, the streams 
that wander to the sea live the highest life possible. Indeed I 
am inclined to believe that nature is Truth — or rather the powers 
of nature work within us, and seek their highest expression. I am, 
therefore, a flower, a bird, a drop of water, an insect, a dog, a 

horse" 

("or a donkey," muttered the student) 
"all at once. The more nearly my life expresses this concrete 
life, the higher am I in the scale of being. This is my religion, 
to act out myself." 

"And how, "I asked," shall it be with the base and vile? Shall 
they live out the life that is in them in all its depravity ?" 

"There is, sir, nothing base and vile — these terms are relative. 
There is one nature permeating all * mankind ; in some it attains 
a higher degree of perfection, that is all." 

"But those who act from right impulses" 

"Allow me to interrupt you. There is nothing in itself right 
or wrong. These terms are also relative. We act from expedien- 
cy, from preconceived notions of what will follow, of cause and 
effect ; but no right or wrong. If my nature justifies murder, to 
me murder is my highest duty." 

"And if you are hung for it," suggested the Roman Artist, 
"with a bewitching little rope about your ministerial neck?" 

"In that case a third power comes in. A power not wholly 
agreeable, but in the abstract justifiable. But my innocence does 
not stand or fall with this third power. I, that is, the abstract of 
myself, have nothing to do with it." 

"But you believe in some sort of punishment for wrong-doing?" 
*'None, absolutely none. Unpleasantnesses may occur, as violent 
deaths and other inconveniences; but these come to pass by for- 
tuitous chances. My theory is this. One in every hundred, we 
will say, must go to prison, one in the same number suffer the in- 
conveniences of hanging, another sent to Botany Bay, and so on* 
If the lot falls to me why should I demur? The Fates have willed 
it Why should I question the Fates?" 
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"Do you not allow the existence of some one ruling power? 
Some unique presence higher and better than our own ?" 

'^No, for it is our own. The Over Soul of Emerson dwells in 
us, around us and about us. It thrills in our highest acts; it 
does for us better than we know. In certain glorious moments 
we become It. It is all with us. In the natural word it is Force, 
Growth, Life ; in us it is a nameless Good and Greatness." 

'^But divided and scattered?' 

"No, one and the same; many in one, and one in many; ever- 
ything in nothing, and nothing in everything. In me, in the 
flower, in the tree, in abstract good, in science, in literature, giv- 
ing life to all." 

"You cannot tlfen believe in any state than that of the present 
life?" 

*'Ye8, 1 believe in a future, because — ^\^'ell — ^it is fitting that 
there should be no end. I think the old Grecians had the right 
idea, though it was a grosser form of the true belief Pantheism 
offers a glorious repose for our natures. Not the grosser form of 
Pantheism ; no gods and goddesses in human shape, but Divinity 
in everything, in sky and sea and air. Now all this Divinity 
shall find its best expression in the Future State. All things of 
light, beauty and power, of loveliness and gi-aciousness shall of 
necessity be ours hereafter. The so-called heathen may not have 
been so far out of the way when they pictured a world of sun- 
shine and delight, of perfume and music and dancing. Music, by 
the way, is the highest form of expression, and I doubt not but 
that shall be the language of soul with soul. Imagine Dante 
conversing with Beatrice in the sweet, low strains of Dixie, and 
Raphael's soul meeting the grand spirit of Michael Angelo in 
some popular refrain, like Captain Jenks of the Horse-Marines!" 

Some one snickered. It was the Student, who really seemed 
"too many" for each and every occasion. 

"But," asked the Passee with a blush, "can this form of belief 
give you any comfort or happiness?" 

"Madam, comfort and happiness are but other names for idiotic 
repose. The mind that soars is above comfort. Nothing suf- 
fices but greatness. We must go up from the valleys to the 
mountain tops. Let us live the life of a God, and thus true to 
the great sphit within us, we shall come near to essential great- 
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ness. Enough of this sowing thistles and reaping foolishness, of 
gleaning tares and unprofitableness ; we must draw up our na- 
tures to the height of nature. Shall we be less true than the 
grass of the field?" 

*'I trust, sir," said the Philadelphian Blue, "that you believe in 
the active agency of so-called spiiits?" 

"Madam, I do, though perhaps not in the same way with your- 
self Nothing ever dies. When I pick up a block of wood, it 
may be," this with considerable dignity, "that I am picking up 
your great-great-grandmother, who, through peculiar fitness, is 
now residing in this inanimate object. I may have existed thou- 
sands of yeai-8, and when I die my spirit will affain be present in 
bud or leaf or cow, it matters not." 

"And how about the great smash at the end ?" asked the stu- 
dent. 

The Theologian seemed at a loss for a moment, — ^untied his 
neck-tie, and whilst engaged in the reproduction of its classical 
form, answered, "I incline to the belief that people are mistaken. 
I have no reason to suppose that Nature does not go on forever. 
If it does not, there must of ijecessity be — ^hem! — ^the inconve- 
nience arising from annihilation." 

"But," said the Philadelphian Blue, who had been quite uneasy, 
"you have not answered my question. Do you* believe in, we 
will say ghosts, spirits of those who have left us, appearing in a 
shape diflfering little from their olden form?" 

"Hum! I doubt if our quondam acquaintances would deem it 
worth while to spend much of their time in hitting our heads 
with musical instruments, moving tables, and writing insane 
messages." 

The Philadelphian scowled. "Sir, this is gross ; you material- 
ize everything. A friend of mine had been wont to keep certain 
silver-plated vessels in a closet. This closet was in the back part 
of the house, with three windows opening out on the piazza. The 
door had a lock in very good repair, but the key was unforttc- 
nately lost, I mention these trivial circumstances to show that 
whatever was the cause of several mysterious disappearances^ 
it clearly was not the entrance of persons with sinister motives. 
One morning a cream pitcher was found missing. None of the 
servants knew about it; no sound had been heard at night ; noth- 
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ing was disturbed. How then should this particular creamer have 
removed itself from the carefully protected closet of this worthy 
and dsfar as Iknow^ virtuous fomily. The next morning a tea- 
pot of elaborate workmanship had departed. 'Nobody knows 
where, nobody knows why.' And in this way was this respecta- 
ble, and probably respected^ family, reduced, till the last bit of 
knowledge which greeted me was that they were drinking their 
tea out of saU-ceUara. Here certainly was the agency of spirits." 

We were all very much impressed, and had it been late in the 
day a few vague fears might have arisen to damp the ardor of 
this discourse. The Hogglestookian broke the silence : 

* "Allow me to state a remarkable instance which I think is in 
a line with this striking tale of our friend. I visited a spiritual 
seance in my native village. It was very spiritual indeed, and 
conducted by one of the most spiritual men I ever met. 

" 'Brethren,' he was wont to say, 'now notice the workings of 
mind on mind, spirit on spirit. As I sit here, with my eyes 
closed, celestial visitants whisper to me. Brother, thou art of all 
this body most fitted to express the inner life of humanity. It 
should be a duty, as well as a blessed privilege, for all others to 
serve thee. Direst penalties await them if they fall short in this 
delightfuLservice. Wherefore, you might as well collect fifteen 
cents apiece^ for objects too numerous to mention^ 

"This was the spiritual reflection of this most spiritual medium. 
He then pocketed fifteen cents all 'round, and wiped his spiritual 
nose. But to my story. 

"We had gathered at the house of a maiden lady, whose char- 
acter for mendacity was unrivalled. There were village wits 
and worthies, but our spiritual brother, as usual, bore away the 
palm. He was long and lank, and had a conspicuous nose. Soon 
after I entered he remarked ; 'We'll now blow out the lights, and 
sit in the dark, and watch the operations of our spiritual friends,' 
which was immediately done. The spirits were for a time sub- 
dued; only now and then did some one shout from a comer; 
'That's me I Anne Eliza, aged seven, hits me on the head 1' 'Jer- 
emiah, died in 1840, is n(ow pinching my left arm!' 'Grandfather, 
are you happy in your present relations?' (Answer, 'Not by 
much!') At length, however, more active operations ensued. 
'Daniel Webster's soul demands vour new diamond rinp*. £fiar 
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to disobey him I* 'The spirit of Joan of Arc claims your gold 
%vatch* Beware of her vengeance*' I was not intimidated, but 
being naturally of a reflective turn of mind, I sat in the comer 
and reflected. 

A voice sounded above my head, a voice much like that of my 
spiritual friend, when choked with emotion or a bad cold; 'Young 
man, the glorious soul of George Washington signifies that he 
wishes your gold-rimmed eye-glass !' A cold hand clutched at 
the cord which hung about my neck. I arose suddenly, resolved 
to meet spirit with spirit. A ver} curious spiritual phenomenon 
then happened. There was an unexpected outcry; a table went 
over, and with it my most spiritual friend, who in all probability 
bumped his spiritual nose, for it bled profusely. But he didn't 
get the eye-glass. I then left the Seance, much delighted and 
impressed with the success of my restparches. 

"The chairs were then moved from the table, and the 'likely 
young gaP came in to clear off the things." 



3£ditxxj?ial BxKt^s. 

The fast changing hue of the Common, the opening buds of the trees, 
all outward signs in short combine to show us that May — the merry 
month of May — is once more upon! us. With it come the cares the re- 
«ponsibilities, and the pleasures as well, of what is certainly, in many re- 
spects, the pleasantest term of the year. To the members of '69 it 
brings the thought — cei-tainly not unwelcome to most of us — ^that this 
is the Idst term, even though like the children of Israel we look with 
longing eyes upon the sweet fields of the promised land, afar off, while 
a wide and swelling Jordan of Metaphysics rolls between. To "ye Ju- 
niors" it brings the facinating mysteries of "Dutch" and we wish them 
all manner of success with "Ein Babe hatte" or the still more pleasing 
"Zriny ;" to all it brings the pleasures of that out of door life which 
seems ever fresh and delightful after our long and dreary winter. But 
alas ! it brings no lightening of our editorial labors. Everybody, to all 
appearance at least, is most diligently engaged in the extremely pmse- 
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worthy employment of "minding his own business*' and things are, to 
quote Mr. Micawber, **in statu quo." 

No doubt this is a very desirable state so far as we are individually 
concerned. But not quite so delightful when it comes to racking one's 
brain for something wise, witty, profound, or even laughable to present 
our readers. There is one subject, however, on which we have at times 
felt eloquent so far as we have ever been guilty of feeling so, and that is 
the practical impossibility under present circumstances of making the 
Dartmouth what all, we think, wish it to be, a faithful exponent of the 
college and college life, to even get the numbers out in season, and this 
must be our reason — ^for we make no apology— for being late this time. 
But we are well aware that finding fault in regard to tiiis is about as 
profitable as planting si^ar-cane in Spitzbergen and we vnll therefore 
waste no words about it, and as there seems to be but Uttle requiring 
comment from us here, we will make no futile attempts to make some* 
thing out of nothing. 



Among recent changes all, we think, will unite in commending the 
change, in the time required for practice at the Gymnasium from four 
days in the week to two. To drill four days in the week through the 
svreltering heat of an ordinary July, and even many days in May and 
Jiuie, when there are so many pleasanter ways of taking exercise out 
of doors and to make anything more than a farce of the matter, require 
a stronger will and a much greater love for gymnastics than fall to the 
lot of most mortals and we can only meekly wonder that a change so 
obviously to the advantage and pleasure of all concerned — ^unless we ex- 
cept the spectators — should have been so long delayed. Still the world 
does move it seems if slowly. 



Statistics of the Graduatixo Class, Academical Depabtment, 
Dabtmoxjth College, 1869. 

No. in class at entering College, 59; gained by transfer from other 
colleges, 4 ; gained by entries in advance, 8 ; whole number of different 
students connected with the class, 71. 

No. in class at graduation, 54 ; left the class for reasons best known 
to themselves, 11 ; left the class for reasons best known to the Faculty, 
4 ; died by disease, 1 ; by drowning, 1. 

Places of residence— N. H., 23 ; Mass., 14 ; Vt., 11 ; Me., R. L, N. Y., Md., 
Ky., and Mo., 1 each. 

Ages at graduation— oldest, 35 years 5 months ; youngest, 19 years 10 
months; average, 24 years 3 months 18 days. 

Weight— heaviest, 198 lbs. ; lightest, 124 lbs. ; total weight, 4 tons 1 
quarter 15 lbs. ; average) 148 lbs 14 2-9 ounces. 

Height — ^tallest, 6 feet 3 inches ; shortest, 5 feet 5 1-2 inches ; total 
height, 18 rods, 5 yards, 1 foot and 2 inches ; average, 5 feet 9, 16-27 inches. 
Vol. in.— r. 
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Beard — Imberbes, 20; moustaches only, 10; aiders only, 10; siders 
and moustaches, 5 ; chinners only, 3 ; chinners and moustaches, 6. 

Beligious preferences — Congregational, 25; Baptist, 4; Episcopalian, 4; 
Universalist, 2; Unitarian, 2; Old School Presbyterian, 2; Methodist, 
1 ; Trinitarian, 1 ; Shaker, 1 ; and 12 have no preference. 

Politics— Republicans, 44; Democrats, 10, one of whom is a member 
elect of the State Legislature. 

Intended occupations — ^law, 21 ; medicine, 5 ; teaching, 5 ; business, 
5; theology, 4; journalism, 1; engineering, 1; undecided, 12. 

Personal habits — ^27 do not use tobacco ; 11 smoke only, and 16 chew 
and smoke. 

Matrimonial prospects— engaged, 15; unsusceptible, 10; seriously 
threatened, 6 ; never exposed, 5; exposed, but escaped, 2; of the re- 
mainder, 1 is a father of four children, 1 a husband by brevet, 6 
are anxiously hopeful, 6 decline to state, and 2 are too lazy to ever make 
advances. 

"War record — 3 were Captains in the army; 1 was a 1st Lieut.; 1 was 
a non-commissioned stafif officer ; 2 were Privates; 1 an army Sutler; 
and one a warrant officer in the navy. 

Subjects of discipline — 38 have been suspended; 4 have been sus- 
pended and rusticated ; 4 have been dropped ; 3 sneaked suspension, and 
6 escaped it by being absent. • 

Na of petitions and remonstrances forwarded to the Faculty, 12 ; 2 
of which were successful and 1 is still pending. 

Miscellaneous ; In favor of Free Trade, 33; of a Proteetive Tariff; 21 ; 
in favor of Female Suffrage, 17; opposed to it, 37; 2 believe in the Dar- 
winian theory; 34 have borrowed money to complete their college 
course and 4 are devotees of mathematics. 

Nicknames — ^Aunt Ruth,. Beat, Bile, Bob, Brim, Cap, Chamby, Chick, 
Cob, Dem, Diogenes, Doctor, Dor-bug, Dugong, Edmund Burke, GriS, 
Hodge, Jennie Euphemia, Jupiter, Mutton-head, Old Nick, Old Spring- 
bottom, Paradox, Pea, Phil, Riceum, Rob, Seth the Trapper, Seed, Skin- 
ny, 'Squire, Stevey, Stole, Stub, Thug and Tow-head. 

Scientific Dspabtment. 

Ka in the class on entering college, 15; no. who^ have entered since, 
6; whole no. connected with the class, 21. 

No. in class at graduation, 8; no. withdrawn, 9; no. dropped, 4. 

States represented — New Hampshire, 6 ; Maine, 1 ; Minn. 1. 

Intended occupations — civil engineering, 3 ; mechanical engineering,l ; 
architect, 1 ; teaching, 1 ; uncertain, 2. 

Religious preferences — Congregational, 7 ; Free Will Baptist, 1. 

Politics— Republican, 7 ; Democrat, 1. • 

Personal habits — none chew, smoke or drink. 

No. with whiskers, 7 ; without, 1. 

No. engaged, 1; in danger, 1; irresistible, 1; unsusceptible, 1; stis- 
ceptible, 1 ; on the fence, 1, 
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Ko. in the ^rmj, h 

Heightr--*tallest man, 5 feet 11 inches ; shortest man, 5 feet 7 inches ; 
total height of the class, 46 feet; average height, 5 feet 9 inches. 

Weight-^heaviest man, 168 lbs. ; lightest man, 132 lbs ; total weight of 
the class, 1179 lbs; average weight, 147 lbs. 

Age — oldest man, 28 years 6 months ; youngest man, 20 years 8 months ; 
total age of class, 191 years 1 month ; average age, 23 years 10 months. 



We are glad to seo that Prof. Hitchcock is once more in town, and 
etill more so to notice by the papers recenldy that he has been made 
fall Professor instead of Instructor as formerly. Although many of our 
number do not profess any great pleasure in stumbling about among what 
are, to them, the dry bones of Greology and Mineralogy and attempting to 
pronounce their jaw-breaking names ; yet, we think there is but one 
opinion in i^egard to our teacher and that all will agree in congratula- 
ting the classes who come after us in this accession to the faculty of a 
live professor. Prof. Hitchoock, it is generally known, is a son of the 
late eminent Geologist,* Dr. Edward Hitchcock, of Amherst College. He 
lias been deeply interested, from his boyhood almost, in the studies of 
Ids present Chair, and it already widely and favorably known among 
the savans of our country. He declined a Professorship in another coK 
lege — ^very tempting pecuniarily, we are told — ^that he might accept the 
appointment here. It has been hinted that one reason of this prefe]> 
ence was> that he liked the Dartmouth boys as pupils. We think this 
feeling wiU be duly reciprocated. 

De BBBtrs i^ci. A few weeks will complete our College course, and 
that of the class we now represent in the editorial conduct of the mag- 
azine. In the retrospect of the four years past, there are many things 
connected with the progress pmd prosperity of the Institution and the 
village, w^ch are gratifying in themselves and ' gratifying as promises 
of further improvement and more enlightened enterprise for the future. 
During this time the Gymnasium has been erected, the recitation rooms 
remodeled and the church and chapel renovated. There have been 
changes for the better in the condition and arrangement of the college 
grounds and dormitories. The increase in the number of students has 
necessitated the purchase of additional buildings. The Chapel boasts 
a new organ. The completion of the Library Catalogue has put six- 
teen thousand books hitherto idle and neglected in the way of practical 
usefulness. Altogether we are inclined to think these four years the most 
fortunate and happily eventful in the history of the College. The vil- 
lage, which virtually has no original vitality, has of course shared the 
benefits of this increased prosperity, a^d imbibed to a good degree a 
spirit of thrifty and progressive energy. In purely local affairs there 
are and have been many cheering and significant indications. Kew 
residences have been built, and the old removed or repaired. Business 
has increased in its extent and variety. Fresh paint and new roofing 
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are in requisition and the. old town is smoothing out her wrinkles and 
covering up her baldness and in every way preparing to wear the sun- 
niest of faces upon her hundredth birthday. 

To be sure, as we have seen Brussels carpeting covering the floor of 
the antique house of worship profanely denominated a ^'divine bam,'' or 
porches and street doors of classic pattern, ill at their ease in buildings 
of that severely American order of architecture, which somebody says is 
a combination of the '^pointed Ironic and the open Cathartic," the incon- 
gruity has provoked a smile, and we have thought that scnne of the old 
lady's new flnery sat strangely on her thin figure. But this is aU very 
natural and very pardonable, for it is as Emerson says, ''There is hope in 
extravagance, but there is none in routine." So if the town now evin- 
ces a little friskiness in its out-door dress, or if at Commencement her 
birthday should make our Alma Mater just a bit garrulous about her 
childhood, we will try to recollect that both are taking a i;iew lease of 
life and have reason for considerable exuberance of spirits. The town 
and the College have journeyed on for a century together in a very 
peaceful and pleasant way. The children of one have seldom quarreled 
with those of the other, and the fathers of both have appu^ntly been 
on very good and very harmonious terms. If a student of the College 
has occasionally applied to a youth of the town an epithet not forcibly 
suggestive of the most cleanly habits of person, the native of the vil- 
lage has quietly pocketed the insult and never for a moment refused to 
do errands for a liberal consideration, or tp accept from a student a 
gratuity of cast-oflf clothing. And we are disposed to think that the 
villagers have been the more tolerant of occasional airings of our vanity 
and of our assumption of superior importance, because these indulgen- 
ces have cost us money, which has gone into their pockets. 

And this brings us to that of which we wish to speak more particu- 
larly the extortionate prices of labor, of every kind of service, and of tlie 
necessaries of life in Hanover. The happy effect of competition in cer- 
tain branches of business is evident, and has accrued to the advantage 
of all. But in many cases where a branch of business is not a monop- 
oly, combination appears to have maintained prices at an exorbitant 
figure. To illustrate in a practical way. What possible reason is there 
that wood, which can be bought six or, at the utmost limit, ten miles 
away, for $4 to $5 per cord, should by its transportation for so inconsid- 
erable a distance be nearly trebled in cost? Or why should kerosene 
oil costing 36 cents a gallon in Boston have acquired an additional val- 
ue of 24 cents when retailed in Hanover? And many other commodi- 
ties exhibit the effects of similar inflation and extortion. These high 
prices are not the result of the natural operation of the law of supply 
and demand. If a new department is added, a new building erected, 
an unusually large class matriculated, or whenever any evidence of in- 
creasing prosperity in the College becomes manifest, it is at once a sig- 
nal for a great advance in the prices of landed and all kinds of proi>er- 
ty in the village. It is not of an increase in valuation -that we com- 
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plain, but that it has been undue and unnatural in its amount. And 
when the cost of building and living in a country town, in a fertile val- 
ley -with the whole length of which a railroad give* it communication, 
becomes as great as the cost of building and living in Boston or the 
most expensive of our cities, then we believe that this town has ceased 
to be a desirable location for a college seeking to attract students of 
limited means. And though these things have resulted from the in- 
creased importance and the growing strength of the Institution, they 
will, if unchecked, become the means of destroying the causes which 
have produced them. The main consideration, which renders a literary 
Institution in the country an attractive resort, is that the expense of 
there obtaining an education is less than at the more prominent insti- 
tutions in the cities. The extent and variety of the purely educational 
advantages and appliances, offered by our sister colleges located in the 
vicinity of metropolitan centres, will unavoidably be forever greater 
than our own, and in this view of the matter it is fit and becoming that 
we do not loose our hold on the countei^advantages in our favor. We 
therefore suggest to those in authority that there are means and nietli- 
ods at their command, which may remedy the existing state of affairs. 
Why cannot Commons be established as at Harvard to afford boaid at 
its bare cost? Fuel and the materials for lights might with immense 
saving to the Institution and the students, be purchased by the quanti- 
ty, and sold at reasonable rates. And when these reforms have been 
accomplished there would only be wanting the erection of additional 
dormitories to render the College,'in th&main, independent of the hang- 
ers on, now trading on the necessities of its inmates and visitors. 



Home Pictubes of English Poets.— We have read with great 
pleasure this little volume, published by the Appletons, and written by 
a lady of this village, who screens her name with tlie initials K. A. S. 
If we are coiTectly informed the authoress is the daughter of a well- 
knovm, and popular Professor of this College. The book is entitled 
Home Pictures of English Poets for "the fireside and school-room," and 
is made up of sketches of some of the best English Poets commencing 
With Chaucer and ending with Robert Burns. In this long period em- 
bracing more than four hundred and fifty years, there have been many 
and great poets, who have enriched our literature. To select so small a 
number of poetical worthies from such a long catalogue is a difficult 
work, and to make such a selection as would suit all would be impossi- 
ble, and it is a wonder the authoress has done so well. 

In regard to the selections, however, it hardly seems to us that Dr. 
Johnson could be called one of the '*best of English Poets." What lit- 
tle poetry the burly old doctor did write was not read even in his 
day, much less in our own. As an essayist with a Latinized-English 
style which grates upon modern ears, he haa no superior in our litera- 
ture. Then we do not see how Addison can be considered one of "our 
best poets." To be sure, he wrote several hymns which have been sung 
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in our churches ever since his day, but with this exception he contri- 
buted little verse to posterity. This poetry, though rated high in his 
own day, has long since fallen in public estimation and has little to 
distinguish it from the gi*eat mass of irregular and rigid composition, 
poured forth under the influence of Pope and Dryden. But as a writer 
of pure and elegant English prose, Addison has never been surpassed. 
The authoress's poetical standard which excludes Collins from the first 
rank of poets of the last century and admits Thomson, Young and 
Swift, might be open to criticism. 

But after all, these selections are more a matter of taste^han subjects 
for criticism, and are of little importance compared with the general 
scope of tiie book. We read a notice of this book, a short time since, 
in which the critic says, ''She tells us nothing which is not at the 
tongue's end of every cultured person." If this is so, it is our belief 
that there are very £bw cultured persons. It seems to us that although 
there are many who are tolerably familiar with the names of- great 
authors, yet there is a very small number who are thoroughly versbd in 
the writings of standard authors. For instance, how many persons 
have read Milton and would be able to give an accurate analysis of 
the Paradise Lost f The name of Shakespeare is a household woi*d, but 
how many are familiar with hi« best dramatic efforts ? And these words 
would apply equally. well to Spenser; how many know anything about 
Spenser, or read his Faery Queen f Is not the same true of Chaucer? 
No one will undervalue the importance of a thorough knowledge of 
English Literature. 

It is of great moment that the young, who are just getting old 
enough to read should be trained to study great and good authors in- 
stead of reading those many venal authors who delineate for youtlrful 
imaginations adventures, perils, and hair-breadth escapes only sur- 
passed by Baron Munchausen. It is better that our youth should be 
familiar with the juvenile writings of Goldsmith and Swift, than those 
books which come from the pen of an "Oliver Optic" or Mayne Beid. In 
fact, it is just as practicable to fill the heads of our children with glean- 
ings from standard literature as from the miserable trash which is 
served up for juvenile readers from the modem press. In order to do 
this we must have interesting and suitable books to guide and assist the 
young student through difficult paths. The style should be simple and 
conspicuous, the book as pleasing, both as to print and illustrations, as 
possible. 

We consider the little volume which we have before us, an excellent 
book to lead the young reader to a study of the facts. The authoress 
tells us in her preface that she has attempted to interest the young stu- 
dent, by making of each life a story as well as a lesson ; that the style is 
intentionally informal and colloquial, in order to attract those who 
might neglect elaborate works on English Literature, and lead them to a 
more thorough and extensive exploration in the same direction. As tlie 
Authoress says, the style is simple and conversational. The whole book is 
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written in as interesting a manner as facts relieved by spicy anecdotes 
and quotations can make it. 

We predict tliat this book will have a steady sale, and when the 
second volume is published the series will be a most excellent manuid 
of English Poetry, not without interest and value to all, but more espe- 
cially adapted to the ^'fire-side and school-room." 



Hon. C. W. Willard, class of '51, made his maiden speech in Congi*es8 
against giving aid to the Cuban insurrectionists. He was in the minor- 
ity of the Committee but with the majority of the House. 

A. B. Crosby, M. D., class of '53, delivers a course of lectures before 
the Medical Department of Bowdoin College this summer. 

E. R. Buggies, class of '59, is Professor in Scientific Department of 
Dart Coll. 

E. F. Ambrose, class of '64, is principal of the Academy at Norway,^ Me. 

C. W. Merrill, class of '66, is the General Agent of E. H. Butler & Co., 
publishers of Mitchell's Geographies, for the State of Y t. He is located 
at Montpelier. 

A. D. Condit, class of '68, is engaged in the drug business at Mankato^ 
Minn. 

Rev. Timothy Hill, class of '42, has recently been appointed District 
Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions for Western Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Nebraska. His residence is Kansas City, Mo. 

Rev. Abel Wood, class of '43, has f esigned his position in the Kimball 
Union Academy and gone to Albany, N. T. to take charge of the Acad- 
emy there. 

Dr. G. H. M. Rowe, class of '64, is assistant Superintendent and Phy- 
sician of the Boston Hospital for the Insane, Boston, Mass. 

The Memorial of the Class of '43, prepared by the Class Secretary, J. 
Tenney, will be issued in a few weeks from the press of Joel Munsell^ 
Albany, N. Y. It will be ready for distribution at Commencement. 

Rev. Lemuel C. Spofford, class of '43, died at La Porte, Ind., April 12, 
1869. He fitted for College at Gilmanton Academy and held a good 
rank as a scholar, but was especially esteemed for his excellent judg- 
ment, genial friendship, and true piety. His theological studies were 
pursued at Bangor. Fcr fourteen years he was a pastor at Fond Du LaCf 
Wis. and for six years at De Pere in the same state. At the time of his 
death he was pastor of the O. S. Presbyterian Church in La Porte. His 
work in the ministry is spoken of in the highest terms by brethren who 
know what he has done. 
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Walbridge A. Field, class of '55, has received the appointment of As- 
sistant Attorney General of the United States. "This,** says the Concord 
Daily Monitor, "is an appointment eminently fit to be made and haa 
been conferred upon one of the ablest young men in the country. Mr. 
Field is a native of Vermont, and graduated at Dartmouth College in 
the class of 1855. While there he stood unrivalled as a scholar, mark- 
ing perfect in every recitation and exercise from the time he entered 
that institution until he left. Mr. Field was engaged as a Tutor at the 
College after his graduation, but soon commenced the study of the law 
in Boston, in the office of the Hon. Harvey Jewell, with whom he prac- 
ticed for a time after he was admitted bo the bar. For sometime past 
he has been the Assistant U. S. District Attorney for Massachusetts, 
which position he has filled with marked ability and success. Attor- 
ney General Hoar, was no doubt well acquainted with tlie aujcompUsh- 
ments and ripe scholarship of Mr. Field, and invited him to become 
his assistant. It was au honor fitly bestowed, and we are glad to see 
the government calling to its aid men of the highest culture, and untar- 
nished character, as is the case of the above named gentlemen." 

Obituary.— George W. Hardy, formerly a member of the class of '69, 
Scientific Department, died suddenly on the 12th of April in a hotel at 
Dongola, 111. He was born Aug. 11th, 1844, and at the age of five years, 
left fatherless. Thus he was early deprived of paternal care and council. 
But his after life proved there was too much bom in him to be crushed 
even by this irreparable loss. Love of books early manifested itself a» 
one of his traits, and doubtless inspired the longing for knowledge which 
finally resulted in his coming here. He was among the first to respond 
to the call of his country by enlisting in the 4th Regiment Vt. Infantry. 
He re-enlisted at the close of his first term, and remained a faithful sol- 
dier in the Army of the Potomac throughout the entire i)eriod of the 
war. N'ear the close he was offered a commission, but refused it. Ho 
came here «oon after his discharge, with the idea of completing the 
course. But the seeds of disease were long before sown, amid the ex- 
posures of the camp and battle ground, and at length after pursuing: 
his studies for two and a half years, he was compelled to leave adl, and 
repair to a different climate. At the time of his death, he was on his 
way to a situation he had obtained on the Cairo & Yincennes R R. 
The day of his death, of which pleurisy was the immediate cause, he 
fully expected to recover, but passed suddenly away, during the mo- 
mentary absence of his attendant, who had gone to get him a glass of 
water. We are comforted by the hope that he is now free from all pain, 
and trial. He united last winter with a religious society, and his letters 
have given to his friends many assurances of his hope and trust. His 
mourning relatives are assured of the hearty sympathy of his class, who 
sincerely regret his loss. 

H. E. Andrews, class of '66, is Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Shelby County, Tennessee. He held a Teachers' Convention, at Chatta- 
nooga, on the 28th ult. 
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In writing his Annals, our historian remarks: "We have noth- 
ing before us but acts of despotism, continual accusations, the 
treachery of friends, the ruin of innocence, trial succeeding trial, 
alway ending in the same sad tcatastrophe. Events like these, 
will give to the work a tedious uniformity without an object to 
enliven attention, without an incident to prevent satiety." Such 
a moral waste was seldom presented in the annals of the world. 
The actora, in these bloody scenes, have been preserved like speci- 
mens of diseased anatomy, in the mnseum of the physiologist, for 
the study of succeeding generations. This is not all. He has not 
only bequeathed to these scourges of our race a perpetual annu- 
ity of 45com and hate, but he has given immortality to the scenes 
in which they acted. The narrative of events, given by Tacitus, 
and Ills descriptions of battles, marches, encampments and rural 
scenery are often as graphic and picturesque as his portraits of 
men are natural and life-like. The words of the author present 
to the mental eye a picture almost as striking and lively as would 
the pen cil of the artist. 

Look at the perils that encompass the anny of Vitcllius, from 

VOTv. HI, — w. 
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a sudden inundation of the sea, in (Holland) Nortliem Germany. 
"Vitellius, at firi^t, had a dry shore; but the wind blowing hard 
from the north, and the waves, as is usual, at the equinox, rolling 
with a niiglity swell, the soldiers were earned away by the tor- 
rent. The land was flooded. The deptlis, shallows, quicksands 
and solid ground, were no more distinguished. The men were 
buried in the waves and absorbed by the eddies. Horses, bag- 
gage and dead bodies were seen floating together. The compan- 
ies of the legions were mixed in wild confusion, sometimes breast- 
high in water and often overwhelmed. Many w^ere swept away 
by the flood and lost forever. Exhortations and mutual encour- 
agement were of no avail. Yalor and cowardice, prudence and 
temerity, wisdom and folly perished without distinction. Vitel- 
lius, at length gained an eminence and drew the remnant of his 
legions after him. The night was passed in the utmost distress ; 
without fire, without utensils ; many of the soldiers naked; the 
greatest part w^ounded and all in a condition worse than the hor- 
rors of a siege " There occurs also in the second book of the 
Annals (§ 23.) a description of the wreck of a Roman fleet in the 
game seas. Nothing in Homer can sui-pass it, in vividness, force 
and subliuiity. You can almost hear the rattling of the hail, the 
bellowing of the wind and the roar of old Ocean. You can al- 
most see the torn sails, the broken masts, the leaning ships, the 
floating baggage, the plunging horses, and men "rari nantes in 
gurgite vasto." When the fleet set sail, the. sky was clear, the 
sea was calm, unruflled by a wave, except what was caused by 
the dashing oars and rapid motion of a thousand vessels under 
way. The change was sudden — the clouds gathered ; the hail 
beat upon the shi^is, the winds warred with each other; the bil- 
lows of counter currents met and dashed over the mariners. The 
soldiers interfered with the sailors and their activity only em- 
baiTassed those who knew their duty. The storm came sweep- 
ing from the n:ountains with increased fury; the ships were dis- 
persed. Some were thrown upon islands, some upon rocks, and 
some upon shallows. They hghtened the ships, worked at the 
pumps and were at their wit's end. They were also in the ene- 
my's country. Those who escaped the violence of the wave?, 
perished with hunger, or fell by the sword of the foe. Such was 
the picture. The bare enumeration of its hoiTors chiUs the blood 
and excites the deepest commiseration for the sufferers. Such 
' ^d naiTatives abound in the pages of Tacitus. He dc- 
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scribes the melee of battle, the hiirrying to ami fro of contending 
squadrons, the shock of fierce encounters; the fall or flight of the 
vanquished, with genuine e])ic grandeur and rlignity. Though 
he could not say with Petruchio, 

'*Have I not in the pitched battle lieard 

'Loud 'larums, neighing steeds and trumpets' clang ?" 

still he knew how to describe such scenes. The tragic element 
was strong in his mind. He was naturally gloomy and grave in 
his mental habits. His imagination took its boldest flights over 
the wreck of dismantled fleets or above the caniage of the hard 
fought field. In tragic dignity, he then surpasses even Virgil's 
description of the sack of Troy ; 



-"Crudelis ubique 



Luctus, ubique pavor, et plurima mortis imago." 

The defeat of patriotism or the depression of virtue always gives 
to his thoughts a tinge of sadness. This imparts to his finest 
passages a pathos which ancient tragedy alone can equaL The 
triumphs of despotism never failed to rouse his indignation, even 
when the honor of his own country w as at stake, and she must 
bear the shame of his tenible rebukes. Tacitus possessed the 
elements of a genuine, truthful and natural eloquence, "which 
comes," as Webster says, "if it come at all, lik^ the outbreaking 
of a fountain from the earth, or the bursting forth of volcanic fires, 
with spontaneous, original, native force-" 

Few specimens of ancient oratory will compare with the 
speeches which Tacitus has scattered with a lavish hand, upon 
the pages of his works. It is scarcely possible to read the stir- 
ring appeals of the Caledonian warrior to his assembled troops 
without a conscious elevation of feeling and a cordial sympathy 
and communion with the great mind that originated those sub- 
lime and ennobling sentiments. The linguist who can pronounce 
those burning thoughts without elevating his voice or feeling his 
blood pulsate, with a livelier flow, deserves to be classed with 
those imperfectly vitalized animals w^hich, according to the vera- 
cious (Herodotus,) sprung up, spontaneously, from the slime of 
the Nile, whose heads and bodies were capable of motion, while 
their extrenlities still remained unorganized mud. Defective or- 
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ganization must be the apology of such men for their want of 
sympathy; unless, they plead guilty to moral suicide and admit 
their connection with that class of men, mentioned by a modem 
essayist, who, from having been once, part dust and part divinity , 
have become aU dust and no divinity. 

The moral tone of the writings of Tacitus is quite as elevated 
as that of any writer of all antiquity. His love of justice, his 
devotion to liberty and his admiration of all that was great and 
good in the men of his age, run, like golden threads throughout 
the whole texture of his composition. The lives of Tiberius and 
Domitian serve as the dark back ground of an immense moral 
panorama, designed to exhibit, in bold relief the characteristics of 
such men as Germanicus and Agricola. He saw all events un- 
der a moral aspect ; and his morality was the result of settled 
convictions. His cordial eulogy of the primitive virtues of the 
old Geimans presents them in strong contrast with the vices and 
crimes of his own countrymen. The disparagement of the Ro- 
mans is so manifest that many critics have regarded his praise of 
Gei-man morals as a mere exaggeration got up for stage ef- 
fect. This is hardly probable. A man whose integrity has nev- 
er been successfully impeached can not reasonably be charged 
with such a subterfuge. If he wished to satirize the vices of his 
times, he undoubtedly had the moral courage to do it without 
a mask. "Tacitus;" says Montaigne, "was a good man, ^upright 
and bold." 

He was a plain spoken man and called things by their right 
names. Accordingly w^hen he learned that it was not the fash- 
ion, in Germany, to corrupt and be corrupted as it evidently was 
at Rome, he boldly expressed his adnaration of the Northern 
barbarians and his unqualified contempt for Italian voluptuaries. 
It can not be denied that Tacitus was sometimes careless and in- 
accurate in his statements. A careful collation of authorities 
was not the custom of his age. In common with other Roman 
historians he often followed common report and this was some- 
times no better than common and inveterate prejudice. The 
Jews were objects of detestation in Rome, as they have been to 
this day. It is stated in the Acts of the Apostles, that Paul 
found certain Italian Jews at Corinth, "because Claudius had 
commanded all the Jews to depart from Rome." No scholar 
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thought their religion of sufficient importance, to demand a care- 
ful perus.il of their books. Their rites were regarded as the pro- 
duct of an obstinate and pestilent superstition. Their corrupt 
morals brought discredit upon their religious books ; consequent- 
ly, Tacitus, with other writers, followed common fame rather 
than authentic records, when he wrote of the Jews. But in his 
account of the Jews, he has not misrepresented that hated peo- 
ple 80 much as Hume did his own countrymen in writing of the 
Stuart dynasty; nor has he romanced, as Dr. Robertson did in his 
**History of America." It is the fault of most histories that they 
are colored by the peculiar opinions and prejudices of the writers. 
Men often write to prove some theory rather than to communi- 
cate truth. Hence the uncertainty of history and the skepticism 
of readers. Sir R. Walpole, in his last illness, when asked if he 
would have any book of history read to him, replied; "No; it is 
too late for me to be amused with works of fiction." 

. The style of Tacitus is peculiar ; some critics charge him with 
affectation. This is gi-atuitous slander ; for, we can hardly pre- 
sume that a man who would peril his head by uttering unwel- 
come truths of princes, would, habitually, enact a lie in the choice 
of his words. His style is concise, vigorous and crowded with 
meaning* It is highly elaborated. Superfluous words are gene- 
rally suppressed. Every unnecessary ornament is retrenched. 
The meaning of a sentence often depends on a single word. If 
that be missed the author is misinterpreted. The reader must 
accompany the author, if he would understand him. He does 
not bury his thoughts in words, but leaves something for the 
reader to fill up. The just appreciation of such a writer requires 
close attention and repeated perusal. He is sometimes obscure, 
and 80 is every author whose thoughts rise above the level of or- 
dinary thinkers. His obscurity is, generally, charged upon his 
brevity, though every student knows that it is easier to translate 
a condse than a diffuse writer; and the logical connection is, 
certainly, quite as manifest where the meaning is condensed into 
few words as where it is overloaded with rhetorical ornaments, 
Tacitus is a more intelligible author than Livy, though he uses 
scarcely half as many words in expressing the same thoughts, 
.The veriest common-places of authors often pass for sound sense 
when embellished by fancy and poetry ; as a very ordinary belle, 
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may pass, in society, for a beauty, when decked out with jewels 
and costly raiment. "There is great diflference," says Coleridge, 
"between an egg and an egg-shell; but at a distance they look 
remarkably alike." 

The condensation and intensity of meaning which Tacitus has 
forced into his w^ritings, render him an author admirably fitted 
for the study of American students. Critics tell us that we are 
prone to be wordy and illogical in our discourses. A recent wii- 
ter in our own country says : "Inaccuracy and bad taste are the 
most ordinary blemishes of our intellectual performances. 
Quicker of apprehension and expression than any other people, 
our countrymen commit themselves oftener in errors of detail 
than any other people. Rapid and superficial, with an indistinct 
knowledge of many things, but not really at home, in any one 
thing, except the empirical part of his particular calling ; always 
ready to impart infonnation or raise a controversy, and more apt 
to look at the immediate impression than the ultimate eifect to 
be produced ; the American is continually making little slips, his 
very speed tripping him up," For the correction of such loose 
«nd discursive habits of thinking and speaking, the study of Tac- 
itus is an admirable discipline. No student can grapple with the 
knotty difficulties of this author and overcome them, without 
acquiring new intellectual strength. A con-ect, literal version of 
his tasty and vigorous sentences, requires accuracy and precision 
of thought. His words are so few and so full of meaning that 
po man can convert them into intelligible English, without un- 
iderstanding their true import. I have, already, alluded to the 
dramatic element, in this author, both as to the tragic complexion 
^f the passions he portrays, as well as the lively and picturesque 
-effect of his descriptive powers. The other prominent character- 
istics of his style are variety, brevity, force, and, notwithstanding 
<he oft repeated charge of obscurity, I will add perspicuity, for, I 
i)elieve that those students who master his style, have, generally, 
^ clearer notion of his meaning than of that of any other ancient 
mithor studied in the college course. At first thought, variety 
«eems to conflict with brevity 5 but the variety of Tacitus con- 
sists in the change of expression rather than in the accumulation 
of words. He has a great command of language amounting to 
iCv9pioa3n9SS, if be were to draw largely upon his resources at anv 
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given time. But instead of loading his sentences with superflu- 
ous words, he resorts to modification in orthography, in inflec- 
tion, in collocation, in constniction and in expression, and thereby 
gives variety to his style. For instance, he has nearly fifty 
modes of announcing the death of individuals. Thus he draws 
largely upon the Latin vocabulary and yet he is always concise 
and sententious. There are, in his works, almost as many pre- 
cepts as facts. His maxims are not only pointed and striking, 
but elevated and refined. The ethical tone of his compositions 
renders him an admirable study for statesmen and politicians ; 
and, as every student is a politician, in esse^ and a statesman, in 
possey he can find no better guide and companion for his studious 
hours than Tacitus ; for, in the language of Milton, "books are 
not absolutely dead things, but do contain 'a potency of life in 
them, to be as active as that soul was whose progeny they are ; 
nay, they do preserve, as in a phial, the purest efficacy and ex- 
traction of that living intellect that bred them." 

It is the excellence of great works of art that the noble and 
elevated, which they embrace, pass out of them into the souls of 
their hearers ; and that the lofty repose and divine life, in which 
they are conceived, are reproduced in the spectator." 



Chaucer has been called the "morning star of English poetry.^ 
The metaphor would have been more appropriate, had not a pe- 
riod of one hundred and fifty years elapsed between the death of 
Chaucer, and the dawn of day ushered in by the birth of Spen- 
ser and his contemporaries. Warton, in his "History of English 
Poets," happily compares the appearance of Chaucer in the lan- 
guage, and the relapse in intellectual advancement which ensued 
before Spenser s time, to a premature day in spring, after which 
the gloom of winter returns, and the buds and blossoms which 
have been called forth by a transient sunshine, are nipped by 
frosts, and scattered by stoi-ms. Chaucer lived in the Middle 
Ages; w-e find ourselves w^ell advanced into modern times, before 
Spenser steps upon the stage. 
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Profejiiior Reed, in his "Lecture on the British Poets," passing 
over many of the causes of this "poetical dearth," which, lie saya, 
ai-e beyond the province of philosophy, gives, as some of the rea- 
sons visible^ those seven reigns of disputed legitimacy, together 
With the long and bloody civil wars. 

Edmund Spenser Was bom at Kast Smithiield^ in 1553. From 
the fact that he entered Cambridge University as a "sizar," or 
charity student, we infer that *'hi8 parents were poor, and," as is 
usual in such cases, "Ao/w«^." Aft^er graduation, he spent two 
years in the north of England, and while there he gave to the 
Avorld, his first work of fame, and an earnest of his genius, 
"The Shepherd's Calendar." This consists chiefly of allegorical 
allusions to the differences in the historical and religious beliefs 
of that age, yet no one, since Chaucer, has equalled his descrip- 
tions of external nature. He published it, not in the light of 
former renowwed productions, nor to win the approval of the rab- 
ble, but to gain the respect of the great, and learned of the age ; 
to 

"**Followe them farre off, and their high steps addore : 
The better please, the worse despise ; I ask no moee." 

Of his "poetic temperament," we have proof also of a different 
nature, viz. his courtship of a fair one, immortalised under the 
name of Kosalind. In his own words, he 

"Wooed the widowed daughter of the gteune," 

and we have to record that she rejected the "great exalter of her 
race" — him who gave utterance to some of the most elegant em* 
bodiments of female virtues— the one who said of women, 

"**For demigods they be, and first did spring 
From heaven, tho' gi^ft in frailness feminine,'^ 

Do you «eek for further evidence of his poetic spirit ? Refteict 
for a moment on the condition of Ireland at the time of his resi- 
dience there. The English rule maintsuned by mere force of 
arms ; the land overrun by the savage natives, unrestrained by 
law or fellow feeling ; houses plundered, churches destroyed, re- 
ligion corrupt. Then turn to his prose work on the state of that 
country, and you have every indication that he viewed his situa- 
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tion and surroundings rather with the eye of imagination. Even 
though the inhabitants were rude and uncultivated, nature, in 
the "Green Isle," was clothed in her richest attire : still more 
lovely and joyous were the vales, with their changing light and 
shade, the embosomed lakes with their enchanting islands, and 
the delightful scenery of that offspring of the poet's brain, "The 
Faery Queen." 

This work was issued, not as his former pastoral, without the 
author's name, and seeking protection, but dedicated to "the most 
high, mightie, and magnificent Empress, renowned for pietie, vir- 
tue, and all gracious government, Elizabeth, by the gi-ace of God 
Queen of England, France and Ireland, and Virginia." A little 
feeling of piide, perhaps, comes over us, as we see the name of 
Virginia in the dedication, but we must remember that it was 
from no respect to the "Old Dominion," but as a tribute to the 
♦'Virgin Queen," and also to Raleigh and his brave companions. 
To Raleigh are we indebted for its publication. Sir Walter vis- 
ited the favorite of the muse at Kilcolman, and to him, as they 
sat 

"Amongst the cooly shade 

Of the green alders, by the Mulla's shore," 

Spenser read his allegorical tale. Raleigh was delighted, and 
persuaded the happy author to have it published. Says Camp- 
bell ; "When we conceive Spenser, reciting his compositions to 
Raleigh, in a scene so beautifully appropriate, the mind casts a 
pleasing retrospect over that influence, which the enterprise of 
the discoverer of Virginia, and the genius of the author of 'The 
Faery Queen,' have respectively produced in the fortune, and 
language of England " Its object, in the author's words, was, "to 
fashion a gentleman or noble person in virtuous and gentle dis- 
cif)line." I quote from the "Spectator," Steele's elegant and 
concise synopsis of it. "The Red-Cross Knight runs through the 
whole steps of the Christian life ; Guyon does all that Temperance 
can possibly require; Britomartis, a woman, observes the true 
rules of unaffected Chastity ; Arthegal is in every respect of life 
strictly and wisely just; Calidore is rightly courteous. 

In short, in Fairy lanrl, where Knights-Errant have a full 
Vol, ni. — x. 
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scope to range, * * ♦ Spenser's knights have, undei* 
those six^heads,given a full and truly poetical system of Christian, 
public and low life." 

In "The'Epithalamion," written in honor of his own marriage^ 
and called by him, 

''Song made in lieu of many ornaments 

With which my love should duly have been decked," 

we have the most elegant, and spotless offering, ever laid by the 
poetic muse, at the foot of the maniage shrine. Over it phleg- 
matic Hallam becomes enthusiastic ; Whipple pronounces it, "the 
grandest and purest maniage song extant in literature ;" John 
Wilson is enraptured when he says, that "Faith and Hope are 
bridesmaids, and holiest incense is burning upon the altar." 

He has^^ a power of drawing a word picture possessed by few, 
as in the Fourth Book of "The Faery Queen," where he speaks of 
"Care." We see before us the goodman's self, "with hollow eyes," 
and "raw cheek bones"— his "black and grisly face" 

"With rugged heard and hoary shaggy heare, 

The which he aever wont to comb or comely shear." 

# «^ « « « 

"His blistered hands among the cinders brent, 
And fingers filthy with long nails unparedv" 

What a command of epithets he has, not excelled even by 
classic authors. Witness the truthfulness and variety in the 
First Book, where the Red-Cross Knight lost Truth. "The sail- 
ing pines," "the cedar proud and tall,'^"the vine-prop elm," "the 
laurel, meed of mighty conquerors," "the poet's sage," "the wil- 
low, worn of forloni paramours,'^ and many others* 

He composed with great facility ; continual Writing seems to 
have been his life. His defects, for he had them, were, in some 
degree, concealed by his fertile genius.- His faults arose from the 
fullness of his riches ; his prolific desciiptive powers made him 
sometimes tedious. His mind was of the poetical style, imagi- 
native ; he wants the real life of Shakspeare, At him, and it 
is something unusual, in the life of a great poet, satire never 
aimed her shafts. Yet with all his honor and renown, he seems 
to have been human, and keenly to have felt the repulse of court 
lavor.. In the hearts- of every one of us do these words find echo, 
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in which are embodied the harsh experience of this priest of song, 
this habitant of fairy land. 

"Full little knowest thou that hast not tried, 
What hell it is in suing long to bide ; 
To lose good days that might be better spent; 
To waste long nights in pensive discontent; 
To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow ; 
To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow ; 
To have thy prince's grace, yet want her peers ; 
To have thy asking, yet wait many years ; 
To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares ; 
To eat thy heart through comfortless despairs ; 
To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run, 
To spend, to give, to want, to be undone.** 



The flower that nods above the rippling brook, 
And fronts the blue with clear, unflinching gaze, 
As if it thus should picture in its heart 
The light of Heaven, the glory of the skies, 
Cares not, I ween, that breezes blow above. 
And kiss its face ; nor heeds the humming-birds 
That flit in sunshine now, and then in shade, 
80 perfect is its life, and thus complete. 

For nature, mark you, has no human mood, 

But wears, reflected from the All-in- All, 

The image of His greatness. Sea and sky. 

The waves "that bring eternal sadness in," 

And clouds that drift above, like dream on dream, 

Can give no answer to the mood of man 

Who comes to them with questions wild and vague; 

And still they keep their awful, onward way. 

And mock us with their perfectness and peace. 

To-day a great man,— rather say a God,— 
Went from the dark to light. A nation wept ; 
The deep bells tolled, and flung from steep to steej» 
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The sorrow of a people ; while the flags 
That once waved welcome to the living man, 
Hung at half-mast, all draped with weeds of woe. 

And three streets back, a mother, — human love, 
You see, is always one, wherever met, 
In palace or in hovel, much the same, — 
Died of starvation, while the hands put by 
The crust of bread to feed her little ones ; 
What think you, is Divinity dead yet? 

And still, O God ! how blithely, blithely sweet, 
The little birds, from many a tiny throat. 
Poured forth a song, a psalm, a jubilee ! 
How sweetly smiled the earth beneath the sun,*** 
How danced the waters *neath the bending trees, 
While leaf, and flower, and bird and vagrant wind. 
Seemed in their own sweet way to thank the Lord, 
So perfect nature is, so all complete. 

And man alone— is he to break the link 

'Twixt God, and that His mighty hand hath wrought? 

It cannot be. For, look you, though on earth 

The plan seems dark, the way obscure and dim, 

God's purpose strange, the oracles all dumb ; 

Death, pain and suffering, agony and loss 

Attendant servants on the path of man, 

The mind all clouded, song all out of tune, — 

Yet somewhere, somehow, comes the Perfect Day, 

And that shall make the mystery all plain. 

You call it long to wait? -It may be so. 
But \^aiting is the lesson set by God, 
The great task-master. Do thy work so well 
That here on earth your heaven shall be begun ; 
And th&^e instead of "failure," you shall write, 
"Complete !" And ye, that here were sad of heart, 
Shall smile, and know the truth with her who sang, 
God's greatness flows around our littleness ; 
And underneath are Everlasting arms. 
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3£xiti)r,i^ncx) upon the Mississippi. 

It was on a summer's afternoon as tlie sun was about to disap- 
pear beneath the western horizon that I left Memphis, and began 
that experience upon the Mississippi which foi-ms my present 
theme. Although 

"Hot, cold, moist, and dry, four champions fierce, 
Strove there for mastery," 

yet the former completely vanquished the others and manifested 
its superiority by raising the mercury to about 100° Farenheit. 

When the hour for sleep arrived, I retired to my room, but 
soon ascertained that the waning heat of the sun was there 
counterbalanced by the caloric from the steam-engine. Under 
these circumstances, I found Morpheus a litttle loth to receive 
me, but knowing him to be like some of our young ladies, who 
will soon be pleased to accept you if you only appear a little in- 
different for a while, I assumed that air, and judging from the ac- 
counts of friends who say that when once in the embrace of a fair 
damsel, one is most vividly reminded of the hackneyed proverb 
*'Tempus Fugit," I imagine thjit my company with Morpheus 
was analogous to it, for scarcely any time had seemingly elapsed 

when 

"Morn, 
Wak'd by the circling hours, with rosy hand 
Unbarr'd the gates of light." 

On taking a view of the surroundings I discovered to my dis- 
pleasure, that the scenery was but a repetition of that which 
greeted our vision during the previous afternoon. Turn either 
to the right or to the left, and nothing could be seen but dense 
forests of cotton-wood (a tree much resembling our poplar.) 

We had not preceded far, however, before there appeared on 
the Arkansas side, a small "clearing" which was adorned with two 
iqg-hutsj at this point there came aboard a nian having the nir 
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and appearance which would naturally characterize an inhabitant 
of such decidedly rural districts. Soon he mingled with the pas- 
sengers, and, being a very free and lively body, at once entered , 
into conveiTsation with a gentleman near me. 

After a little chat upon the Johnsonian plan of government^ 
he voluntarily remarked, that he- was intending to shoot a man 

whom he expected to meet at H which was a few miles ap 

the river. "Shoot a man !" says the gentleman in astonishment. 
**To be sure," replied he with an indifferent air. "But what can 
prompt you to commit such a deed ?" asked the gentleman with 
eyes much resembling the feline eyes of night. "Why," replied 
he, "I have a debt against him of about $5 which he refuses to 
discharge." "But do you have no laws nor courts?" again inter- 
rogated the gentleman. "Oh ! no, we don't delay our verdicts 
by passii^g through these forms; if a man owes us and we want 
our pay, we go to him and request the discharge of the debt ; if 
he refuses, we at once pronounce and execute the verdict of 
death." Similar conversation continued, until, as we were near- 

ingH , where as before there were only two or three log-huts, 

this man went upon the lower deck. Finally the boat landed, 
and every eye was strained to descry the victim, but neither he 
nor the intending murderer could be seen. Soon the report of 
a gun was heard, and then all was done, the fate of one more 
mortal was sealed, and casting an eye upon the lower deck, the 
murdered could be seen, uttering his dying groans, with the 
blood streaming from his wound. Then the murderer with his 
gun upon his shoulder and a pistol in his hand quietly went 
ashore and unpursued made his way to a distant hut. But such 
incidents being of no uncommon occuiTence in those regions, the 
corpse was carried to a neighboring house, and after a little ex- 
citement, we passed on. 

Nothing occurred to change the monotony of the scenery until 
we arrived at the little village of New Madrid (75 miles from 
Cairo), whose former site now lies beneath the Mississippi, having 
been submerged by an earthquake about fifty years since. Per- 
haps it will not be amiss to mention the field of com about two 
fniles Jong, which was noticed on the Kentucky shore. 

Soon we came in view of the famous Island No. 10, which is 
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about a mile in length and receives its name from the fact that it 
is the tenth island, numbering from Cairo. As 

**Dark liight— from the eye his function takes," 

1 was soon compelled to postpone my obsei-vations until the mor- 
row. At an early hour in the morning when the aspect of Nature 
would probably be assez nouveau to many of ye sleepy collegians, 
we landed at Cairo, which is on the Ohio river, at about a mile's 
distance from its junction with the Mississippi. 

The buildings of Cairo are quite small, and the city as a whole 
presents a rather filthy appearance, some parts of it being even 
below the level of the river. One Would infer from a cursory 
examinatioh that the principal beverage of the inhabitants was 
lager beef, since this is for sale at almost every step. 

As We were proceeding up the rivei*, T saw something floating 
in the water which to my eyes bore a decided resemblance to a 
tnan, in whom life was extinct. A fiiertd near me observed the 
same, and was similarly impressed. Soon after, I chanced to be 
conversing with an officer of the boat, and I l-emarked that I 
thought I saw a corpse floating down the river, and asked him if 
he thought that I was deceived. "Oh ! no," said he, "we fre- 
quently see one." 

Fully convinced that I should not migrate to the batiks of the 
Mississippi, I thatiked him foi" the information, and again directed 
my attention to the environs, when I observed that the cotton- 
wood, trees, which had hitherto reigned almost supremely upon 
both banks, were now replaced by a more varied landscape. Otf 
the left appeared limestone hills which continued as far as St. 
Louis, a distance of fifty miles, in an almost uninterrupted chaiuy 
and presented a very diversified aspect. Pulpits, stairs, various 
styles of buildings, and tnany other apparent works of art were 
there wrought by the hand of Nature. Twenty miles above St^ 
Louis is the junction of the Missouri and Mississippi, and there a 
Very interesting spectacle is afforded by the partial mingling of 
the dissimilar waters of the two rivers ; the Missouri being a 
compound of mud and water in the proportion of one to eight, 
and this slightly diluted by the waters of the Mississippi is the 
only article provided to quench thirst. After proceeding up ther 
river for a considerable distance with hills upon one side, an<^ 
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meadows and an occasional hut upon the other, an interesting' 
and novel feature of this river was seen for the first time. A 
miniature village, as it were, seemed to be floating down the 
river, but on nearing it, it was found to be a raft of boards which 
was being transported from Mnnesota, or some other northern 
section to St. Louis. These rafts are usually about a foot in 
thickness, and have a supei-ficial contents of 300,000 square feejt. 
They are guided by fifteen men, more or less, who build tempo- 
rary huts to shelter them during the week, which is usually re- 
quisite to reach their destined port. To eacli end are attached 
from five to ten oars consisting of a pole about forty feet in 
length, on the end x>f which is fastened a board about twelve feet 
in length. It is by means of these that the raft is kept in the 
channel of the river. Farther north these are quite numerous • 
and it is a curious fact that throughout the whole length of the 
Mississippi no sail boats are to be seen. 

Passing on a hundred miles or more, we finally entered an ex- 
panse, as it were, of the river, which is known as Lake Pepin, 
and has a length ©f thirty-six miles, with a >vidth varying from 
two to six miles. Although fish are quite numerous in all f)arts 
of the Mississippi, yet there is no spot where they are so abun- 
dant as in Lake Pepin. Scarcely an instant passes, when fish va- 
rying in weight from three to fifty pounds cannot be seen leaping 
from their watery homes. Most of them are cat-fish which are 
but mammoth specimens of our eastern pout. 

Without dwelling longer upon the details, let us take a brief 
retrospective view of the scenery aflforded by the Mississippi. As 
has been remarked the scenery in the vicinity of Memphis and 
for a hundred miles or more above, is exceedingly monotonous ; 
but as we proceed up the river, a varied landscape gradually sup- 
plants the dreary cotton-wood, until the numerous islands with 
their varied verdure, the hills which adorn the banks of the river 
and seem continually to intercept its course, the various bayoua 
adding their little wateiy treasures to the "Father of Waters," all 
these give to the scenery of the Mississippi, a grandeur and mag- 
nificence which to a lover €>f the beauties of Nciture^ are far supe- 
rior to the views upon the famous Hudson- 
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Since men prefer material results to abstract principles, most 
minds become employed in the application of known principles 
to practical ends, to the exclusion of the more ideal, vague and 
purely intellectual. But now and then, one not feeling required 
to apply previous reflection to physical comforts, turning aside from 
the familiar field alone, into the mystic garden to think for him- 
self^ seeking to unveil the hidden sources of truth, throws at the 
feet of public opinion a new idea, the gauntlet for a universal 
conflict on the arena of thought, where it is contended for or 
against in proportion as it confirms or refutes some long cherished 
opinion. For, since history is replete with the records of conten- 
tion for opinion, we see both in the political and religious world, 
there always have been and doubtless always will be parties and 
sects which do their utmost to oppose whatever does not accord 
with their own views. Those employing the weapons are the 
majority, the few the victims of it. Since the new idea can be 
an advanced step in only one direction, it can expect to meet the 
approbation of only one sect or creed ; while it must meet the 
jealousy of all entertaining collateral views, and the antagonism 
of all primitive and crude ideas of an opposite nature. Or, if it 
be entirely new, it has no ally, but forms a nucleus around 
which other minds will cluster, throwing out their feelers in its 
farther development, forms new parties and infuses their spirit into 
the very life of them, till their thoughts govern and ideas pre- 
dominate. 

Progress is the inevitable result of those leading opinions ; and 
hence we arrive at the first real elements of a spirit of conten- 
tion. It is, in theory, the great retarding power to a general 
course of advancement; yet in practice it often becomes, unin- 
tentionally, one of its greatest aids, since it is seldom a man 
will be called in question by the faction to which he belongs, for 
anything said or done in furtherance of that faction, however ab- 

VOL. III. — Y. 
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Burd or unreasonable. Few men always see the faults of an age^ 
and improve upon them. They guard against mistakes commit- 
ted, seize upon opportunities left unimproved, and cull only what 
is important with which to erect the new fabric ; so that those* 
who give utterance to a new idea are always in advance o^ the 
elements that surround them ; the beacon lights of the world. 

The indepCHdent thinker grasps in his mind the whole of to- 
day, and deduces tlicnce a mighty code for to-morrow. For thi» 
the bitterest invective i» pouied out against the idea he advan- 
ces by those of his own tini«, although they must themselves 
eventually come up to hi& stand-point, or forever plod on, the 
victims of their own delusion. Why is this? Why are the 
majority not willing to grasp with him at once the mighty 
principles of reform, and vaoYQ forward in all the grandeur of 
progressive greatness ? Because their own antiquated creeds are 
ill danger from the very superiority of the new over the old ; for 
as the smoke of a single jar oversliadowed the mighty Colossus, 
so the influence of a single idea often overshadows a generation 
of thought. As sooii as men begin to see the actual benefits of 
those new opinions, they will adopt them, (if not too much pre- 
judiced,) and the old at length become mere traditionary dog- 
mas. Again, by bitterly persecuting, and sternly opposing, every 
new idea, many think they can utterly silence those- presenting 
opinions counter to their own, and hence, keep on the ©Id beatei> 
track, no matter how much worn it may be. But so far froav do- 
ing this, they nerve their opponents to more vigorous and ener- 
getic action. Mankind are too prone to justice, to look calmly 
on and render no verdict. Their sympathies turn naturally to- 
ward the oppressed. Fire is not quenched by heaping fuel on 
the bm*nirvg pile,- 

It may in«leed be smothered for a time, but when the licking 
flames once break through, their sway is so much the more re- 
sistless. This principle of persecuting a new idea may be well 
illustrated in the general progress of scientific knowledge. Tlie 
early fathers of literature, art and science were always met with 
the keen sword of persecution,^ Genius owes the world no gi-ati- 
tude for its protection, since it has never had it. Philosophy has 
§lowly worked its way, thus far contesting every inch of gi-ound 
against the severcBt opposition. Its advocates have teen f mong 
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the few, and the vices of the many have sternly united to over- 
throw it. While Astronomy coincided with the old Ptolemaic 
system and hence was good for nothing, it pleased the bigoted 
Chaldeans, but when a Copernicus advances a new idea, a more 
enlightened and rational view, he is the victim of abuse and per- 
secution, sealing with his life the publication of his treatise. The 
whole science of Geology has met with similar opposition, since 
it emphatically refutes popular doctrines, now known to be 
founded only on mere tradition. Persecution fastened its poi- 
sonous fangs upon Galileo in the gloomy prison of the inquisi- 
tion ; upon Columbus prostrate and in chains before a Spanish 
queen; Socrates holding the fatal cup of hemlock, and upon 
Corneille the prey of the French Academy, all, for the simple ut- 
terance of new ideas. 

But no less in politics than in science, have "the darts of cal- 
umny and envy transfixed" the nohle champions of freedom and 
equality. Young and weak nations struggling to establish as 
their basis a new and advanced idea, have always been ground 
under the heel of the mighty and powerful. The United Neth- 
erlands gained their independence only through a long and peril- 
ous war, while Poland and Hungary perished in the attempt to 
become independent nations. Kossuth, Emmet, Tell and a score 
of other heroes always felt the keen arrows of reproach and x)blo- 
quy, as they were rolling on the mighty car of universal reform. 
For the long contest known in history as that between the Green 
and Blue factions, was only a single battle in the war of opinion, 
where the old is ever an-ayed against the new. In our time the 
sturdy pioneers of emancipation struggled against the attacks of 
such spite and malignity, as only opposers of the great reforms 
they advocated knew how to make. For the utterance of an 
opinion, then comparatively new to the popular mind, Sumner 
was struck down in the Senate Chamber of the capital, Phillips 
was mobbed in Chicago, and Garrison was dragged through the 
streets of Boston by the halter. Such were the champions of the 
rights of men, uttering ideas twenty years in advance of their 
times; but now we have come forward far enough to appreciate 
them, so have great ideas in all ages been first persecuted and 
then valued. They are opposed by ignorance, honored by wis- 
dom. The more bitter the persecution, the more i^orant those 
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inflicting it, while the opinions themselves are in the same ratio 
more sound. New ideas in religion, too, have ever been the ob- 
jects of assault. Rational views and religious freedom have never 
yet met with popular favor. The slave of superstition indeed 
dare not now oppose by physical violence, since wise legislation 
utterly forbids it. The fagot and the rack have given way to the 
more stinging weapons of contempt and ridicule. Luther, for the 
introduction of a new form of worship, was during his whole life 
the victim of persecution by the Roman church. But the per- 
secution of his ideas during the Reformation of the fifteenth cen- 
tury was not more bitter than that of Voltaire, who took the op- 
posite extreme in the reformation of the eighteenth century. 
The ideas advanced by these men, though diametrically opposed 
to each other, were both the objects of persecution, yet each was 
conducive to advancement, since all great questions must, like 
the bar magnet, have a positive and negative pole, each coexis- 
tent with and inseparable from the other. 

. But neither does the jealousy nor persecution of those minds, 
in which by repeated meditations opposite thoughts have become 
imbedded, constitute the only impediment to the establishment 
of a new idea. From the indefinite number of unsound views 
advanced, the incredulous mind has learned to distrust all be- 
yond material demonstration, to consider every new idea only as a 
fresh impulse by which the detestable kaleidoscope of illusion is 
kept twinkling; thus looking at it as a fragile thing and expect- 
ing to see it fall, the mass pass it unheeded. But every new 
thought has its allies as well as its foes; if it be of a tyrannical 
nature it will meet the approval of the domineering ; if of an op- 
posite nature, if true, it ultimately becomes the diamond that 
purchases a degree of liberty for those bound in tyranny and 
barred in superstition. But if the idea is false, it is not without 
service, since there can be no illusion without some reality behind 
it to cause it^ and since the very appearance of a new idea causes 
its opponents to think, and thought is the channel through which 
truth, yet concealed, is to supplant existing error; so if a new 
idea is not able to run the gauntlet and reach the goal of success, 
future ages will honor its memory. Even though the present 
gives only its scorn, history will tender the effort an honorable 
mentioiu 
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"For he who shoots, although in vain, 
A random arrow from the brain, 
Struggles hard against the stream. 
Yet sees the gates of Eden gleam." 



Tbi5 IfawBit and H3:tiUttj; txi apposition;. 

It is the tendency of the mind to pass from one extreme to 
another, and no profound thinker will be satisfied with anything 
shoi-t of a critical examination of his subject carried to the ex- 
treme limits; during such an investigation one is sirre to meet 
with much that will oppose and perplex, for there is no great 
truth which, if carried to an extreme, will not be opposed by an- 
other entirely different facing it from the opposite. Press the 
truth of man's liberty to a certain extent and you will be met 
and restrained by the equal truth of man's dependence. Attempt 
to make the truth of man's individuality univereal, and you "will 
be checked by the truth, equally certain, of man's associated life. 

There is the truth of the necessity of helping men, and, also, 
the opposite truth, that assistance is the cause of their ruin ; for 
what more impairs the disposition of men to help themselves than 
the assistance that is given them, and what is woree tljian not to 
render them assistance w^hen it is actually needed. To whatever 
subject our attention is turned, we find some opposing influence 
presenting itself to thwart our eiforts, so that it is an established 
fact that it is impossible to achieve anything of importance with- 
out meeting and resisting opposition. This opposition, however, 
exerts great power in bringing out the abilities of men and in 
displaying the strength of nations. 

In politics, the power of opposition is exhibited in the curbing 
and restraining influence which one party has over another. No 
«andid man will claim that any political party is devoid of imper- 
fections or that its principles, however good they may be in them- 
selves, are carried out free from corruption and dishonest intrigue. 
Yet the amount of this corruption is inappreciably small cojov 
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pared with what it would be, were it not known that the vigilant 
<^ye of the opposing party is constantly watching all its move- 
ments. In our own country it is the power of increasing opposi- 
tion which has removed from our political fabric the existence of 
an institution which has ever been a stain upon its fair surface. 
In religion, too, the utility of opposition is displayed in the wide 
spread and constant progress of Christianity over the world ; for 
all will admit that its extensive dissemination has been greatly 
increased by the rigorous opposition which it received at the 
hands of its persecutors, for "the blood of the martyrs is the seed 
of the church." In the time of the Reformation, no one thing ex- 
i3rted a more powerful influence in propagating the truths of the 
christian religion than the relentless persecutions which its adhe- 
rents met ; for this it was which called forth men fit for the emer- 
gency and gave development to powers of mind which would 
otherwise have remained latent. 

It was opposition to religious belief which caused our ances- 
tors to leave their ancient homes and seek a land where more in- 
dulgence to free thought would be granted, so that all the bless- 
ings of freedom which we now enjoy can be traced ultimately to 
this same influence. The service of opposition is shown forth 
jnost beneficially in the unfolding of the capacities of the mind 
;and in the development of character. Although much has been 
.said about the need of encouragement to stimulate men to action, 
we venjture to say that more persons have been injured than ben- 
jefited by receiving praise. We admit that there is a passion in 
jnost men vhich eulogy gratifies, yet it is a passion which should 
not be indulged but rather restrained, for if indulgence be gi*ant- 
wcd, it will inevitably end in self-conceit. On the other hand, if 
ja, man meet with opposition in the maintenance of his opinions 
And doctrines, he will be led to consider again the grounds of his 
.belief, and, if he have the true elements of man, will stop noth- 
ing short of the most critical examination possible of his subject ; 
^nd in this way, will the capabilities of the mind be increased 
and powers previously concealed will be brought into lawful 
fiction. 

We are aware that many are of the opinion that there is a 
Jimit beyond which it is useless for the mind to attempt to pass 
i.ij tjie investigation of a subject, and, if attempted, results only 
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in being plunged into mystery and doubt. In our opinion, the 
mind of the true philosopher will never find that limit, if her 
takes up and carefully investigates each irrtermediate point in 
order, for it is universally admitted that the mind is constantly 
reaching forward into the unknown future ; but ih order that this 
progress may be beneficial and constant, the mental powers must 
be well developed, and nothing contributes more to this than the 
opposition experienced from other minds; for, as Burke says^ 
"Our antagonist is our helper, and he who wrestles with u» 
strengthens us." 

Although we are unwilling to admit that this age is not progres- 
give, we must acknowledge that there are not so many great 
minds which stand out prominently above the mass of the people 
as in ancient times. It is the tendency of the present age to ac- 
quiesce in the views of the learned without questioning the rea- 
sons of their belief, and thus that opposition which calls forth 
and increases the abilities of men is withdrawn. But in the de- 
velopment of character, we observe a different aspect. There are 
numerous examples of men who have been raised to stations of 
great honor, the development of whose extraordinary powers of 
mind and decision of character can be attributed to no other" 
cause than the opposition received from others, and from sur-- 
rounding circumstances* Who doubts that the opposition re- 
ceived by Demosthenes in his first attempt upon the stage, was 
the seal of his success as an orator. Under the stimulus of pov- 
erty, that severe teacher of inanj^ have the brightest intellects 
been produced. XTnveil the past and raise the mantle from oflf 
the sad failure of many a man^s life and you will discover that 
the wreck has been occasioned, not from want of ability, but 
rather from the fact that his talents and powers of mind, con- 
cealed beneath the stifling cloak of wealth and ease, have never 
been called into action. 

Although it may be unpopular for th6 time being, to express 
one's opinions freely and to maintain views contrary to the opin- 
ion of the majority, it is men who have the spirit to do this, of 
which we stand in need. Let opposite and conflicting opinion* 
be Curly expressed and discussed, and all will blend together inta 
one great harmonious whole, and then will be realized the truth 
o( the expression that "Variety ii^ unity is perfection " 
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''Besides, they smell of bread and butter." 

Mister Editor : — I would put this little verse into French, if 
I knew how. I think it would look better, and be better. But 
excuse me and I will not attempt another imposition so vulgar. 
I am not sure as my quotation is quite appropriate, considering 
what I am about to write, but its the best I could find and I know 
it is true^ and I believe the writer of "Les Eufants Tenibles" (No. 
1.) would have used it had he not accidentally run on to Holmes' 
"'Children with Drums." But the writer referred to gives us a valua- 
ble hint, and it is to give a few more on the same subject that I 
take my pen. I am convinced that the matter is too little talked 
of, and too little written about ; is left tpo exclusively to expe- 
rience. This is my apology for troubling you. I am charged 
with nothing of the tender sort — which oftener than anything 
else constitutes the essence of our experience — nor what is am- 
dental^ but inevitable in the life of ye pedagogue. 

As the old, hoary headed soldier, in the eventide of his life, 
iBuiTOunded with the innocence of childhood and youth, delights 
to walk again through those days of toil and danger ; delights to 
turn his tottering steps backward to the fields of life's grave deeds, 
gince they are passed, and victories are victories, and defeats are 
defeats ; so the veteran school-master, covered all over with the 
glorious dust of a long hard race, standing strong in the might 
of experiential truth, in the face of the up-coming generation, de- 
lights to walk backward through the scenes of his upward toil, 
and live ouce^ more amid the bustle and strife of early manhood ; 
and if be dwells long and with enthusiasm upon the victory won, 
who will pronounce him vain, 

I am not quite sure for what I was bom, but at a very j)roper 
0ge I became a schoolmaster, pro tern. My first school, in New 
Hampshire, involved me in no little doubt, as to whether I had 
found my appointed calling, (alas, how many may not thus testi- 
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fy,) although I carried from my school some little success, as ap- 
pears from the fact that after commaudiug my garrison of twen- 
ty-fiv'e boys and girls for twelve weeks, the district voted an 
extension of my term as a sort of retaliation on the superinten- 
dent for not giving me a good report. It was generally thought 
that he did not appreciate my system. 

The relation I held to my little flock will, I venture to say, be 
readily appreciated by the majority of my readers, who have 
been Masters ; and to those who are yet untried in schoolroom 
life I would say, "when found make a note of." This relation it 
is difficult to define without circumlocution. It varied greatly 
with different pupils. With the younger portion it was emi- 
nently that of teacher; with a middle class it was doubtful, alter- 
nating between that of teacher and pupil ; with the elder class 
it was undeniably that of pupil In fewer words, I didn't knoio 
quite as much as some of '*um. This misfortune, so easily ac- 
counted for but so difficult to remedy, placed me at a disadvan- 
tage, as the well experienced will readily see. 

The first day, that day of all days in the master^s life, of course 
brought its revelations and suggestions, which were of a charac- 
ter, I must say, to mock "tired nature" and laugh old Morpheus 
to scorn. Had I been deceived respecting my qualifications ? I 
had studied English grammar three terms ; one of them at an 
academy. I had been pronounced qualified in that branch by my 
instructor, and had felt no uneasiness. But that first day! 
English grammar was evidently a popular study in the school, 
for every boy and girl who could read without spelling showed 
a grammar and parsing book, (Paradise Lost). One wished to 
study geology; another physiology; and another philosophy. 
Algebra scholars were in abundance. "These are all very pleas- 
ant branches to have in a district school when they can be ad- 
mitted without working detriment to lower onesf but it seldom 
happens that they can, as it did in my case. But these classes 
were so large I concluded to object to but one, geology. My 
reasons for shutting out that particular study, you can imagine. 
Think of studying geology in the winter, when the rocks are 
three feet under snow ! And what profit is geology without speci- 
mens ? Although I was without skeletons and philosophic appa- 

VOL. 111. — z. 
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ratus, yet my classes in physiology and philosophy could be made 
of practical good, and proved exceedingly interesting to me, a» 
their subject matter was entirely new, i 

But my grammar class ! My heart beats strangely, as I come 
to speak of that class. A few days made it appear that there 
were two opposing factions in the school, created from V general 
enthusiasm on the subject of English grammar. The pupils 
forming one party, and your humble servant the other. I had 
been surprised at an Tinaccountable boldness and independence 
on the part of some of my pupils, in discharging their opinions 
upon fine points'of analysis. They would not be sure, (modest 
scholars never are,) but they would question my decisions ; they 
would ask me questions, while their eyes were winking at each 
other in the funniest way. I never would have believed that a 
win/c could tell so much, or that two little fresh lips could speak 
volumes without sensibly moving. Something in Denmark was 
evidently in an alarming state of decay. Rut the unkindest cut 
of all was, they would get my opinion, deliver theirs, and then 
pull a book from under them and read to me. Of course I would 
at once observe that the author had ©eased to be regarded as au- 
thority and couldn't be admitted. His oplaions bad long since 
been scouted and left behind in the progress df the science. 
Thereupon another winking, and somebody else would prove to 
be sitting on a book, who reads^ and discharges another load, hit- 
ting precisely in the same place. Another dodging on the part 
of the target, with a look at his watch to obsei-ve that time- 
forbade longer debate. 

This mystery was at length explained. Nearly every Pater in 
the district proved to have been a Master when English grammay 
was a popular S'tudy, and had not yet learned to despise small 
things. Consequently their boys and girls were reared after the 
similitude of their ancestors^ and were drilled regularly by candle- ■ 
light each night, and came into school each morning loaded to- 
the muzzle. I took counseVand called off my forces for a change 
of base. I gave my class to understand that pupils must begin 
to practice mdependenoe ; they must leara to have an opinion of 
their own and act upon it, and not rely upon me, I was to aid 
them but not carry them. All this was essential to success ; and 
for the promotion of this high end, I must refer eveiy dispu- 
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ted matter to each individual member of the class before offering 
my opinion. They would certainly thank me sometime. This 
was a most successful coup J' etat On one occasion the master 
of a neighboring school came to visit me. A question in gram- 
mar arose which, having gone the rounds of the class without 
solution, fell upon me for decision. I thought it exceedingly im- 
polite in me to explain before I had referred to my learned (?) 
visitor. He "preferred not to give an opinion as he had paid lit- 
tle attention." My mind was ready. Of course I was aware 
that some gramma:ians gave a different construction, but author- 
ities differed,! preferred my disposition however, (wherein I agreed 
with the best scholar in the class,) though others were quite un- 
objectionable. Thus I taught my mother tongue. The laws of 
gravitation and the office of the spleen,, afforded matter for an infi- 
nite amount of talk, but on the whole I succeeded admirably and 
learned rapidly. I hope my pupils can say as much. Questions 
in algebra and arithmetic were, from necessity^ referred to the 
quiet hours of midnight. For with my twenty-five pupils, how 
could I be expected to perform examples in school hours ? But 
I made a practice of keeping ray pupils at work over their diffi- 
cult problems two or three days, or perhaps a week before telling 
them hoio. Should I not liave fallen short of duty had I done 
otherwise ?. 

I thus suffered many annoyances. I say annoyances. I was more 
than annoyed. I felt a secret disgrace. I felt a gradual diminu- 
tion of self respect. But I have lived through one college life 
and a few years besides since, and I have learned somethings 
which are exceedingly useful to me. One of the greatest impor- 
tance is that those who set themselves up as teachers are not 
perfect in wisdom and often but blind men, leading youth who 
are sometimes blind, but oftener, of faultless ken ; that to be a lit- 
tle behind their pupils in the commonest branches is no uncom- 
mon thing among teachers ; and to make a show of more learning 
than they have for legitimate exhibition, a part of the profession. 

One other truth I have learned which stands to me at a much 
dearer price, but makes up in value. I once knew i -n u\ ^' ■■. h- -t 
and sold all that he hadani — "^^-.vetotj.^ \v)o. :" . • -a::,: \>\\i 
west." He had heard «f that great new country, of its uncouth 
inhabitants, and their primitive modes of life. But they were a pail 
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of the great common country, and of course must require all the 
appliances of civilized governments ; and he even suspected that 
then, the selectmen of the place might be searching their wilds for 
some stray Yankee, whom Providence had dropped among them, 
who might be persuaded to be Governor, or Congressman, or 
Judge or some other important functionary, and so bethought it 
his duty to go and serve, instead of remaining at home to be serv- 
ed (sacrificing spirit 1) He went, but returned. He was not fa- 
vorably struck with the country- To his amazement the people 
already had Congressmen and governor ; they had Judges and 
constables; libraries and newspapers: they had orators who 
could speak sarcastically of W. Phillips and dissertate upon 
Constitutional Law; a farmer indeed, had £d wards on the Will 
Gulliver's Travels, Whittier's Poems, and other like works lying 
around in the chinks of his log hovel. He returned a wise man; 
and bought back his former posessions, dreaming no more of 
gubernatorial missionary work. He had learned this important 
lesson; the most difficult life has to give. Like the most of man- 
kind be had past the morning in darkness to have light forced 
upon him at evening. 

This little incident reveals the why-it-is, that renders a trip 
out west "with intention to stay," the best of schools. More than 
one thousand New Ei^land Yankees are in like manner vastly 
indebted to the innocent inhabitants of the far West. 

This is the truth I have found in tJie school-room, and else- 
where. It was those artless youth and children, who, each morn- 
ing of the cold New Hampshire winter, gather around those little 
wind-racked hovels that dot the bleak mountain side of the good 
old state, wrapped in tippets and cloaks, against the creaking 
frost; dangling with childish air the little calico bag of books and 
islate, and tin pail of lunch, who were the fii-st to bring it home to 
miy understanding and make me feel my real povertj. 
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There is a class of subjects on which an American is never 
weaiy of speaking. The Pilgrim Fathers^ who on Plymouth 
Rock laid the foundation of this glorious Republic ; Washington 
and his fellow patriots, who saved our liberties from England's 
grasp ; the American Eagle, which shelters under its wings the 
oppressed of all nations, and the Stars and Stripes, polluted by no 
stain of injustice and tyranny, have served as the occasions for 
innumerable displays of talent^ on the part of Young American 
orators. Ludicrous as this may be, it has its reason in a feeling 
of real admiration for our country and its institutions. 

Oui-selves convinced of the superiority of this land, we are dis- 
satisfied unless every one coincides with our opinion. And we 
seem especially anxious that the mother-country should look 
approvingly on her offspring, and acknowledge their greatness. 
Hence we read with jealous interest whatever Englishmen write 
about our country. We propose to say a few woinis in regard 
to a work, that, for this reason as well as others, has attracted a 
good deal of attention, — Hep worth Dixon's "JS^ew America." 

In his preface our author informs us, that he ''came to this 
country in search of an old world, and found a new one. Sas^t, 
west, north and south he met with new ideas, new pui-poses, new 
methods; in short with a New America." He makes the asser- 
tion — ^somewhat startling on account of its novelty — that "the 
founders of this country were spurred on by two great passions ; 
a large love of Liberty, and a deep sense of Religion!" He says 
that in the pages of his book is pictured what he saw of the 
"changes now being wrought in the actual life of men and wo- 
men on the American soil, under the power of these two master 
passions." And surely if all that he says be true, these changejs 
are something marvelous. 

A glance at the titles of the sixty-six chapters, as given in the 
table of contents, indicates that the reader will find abundant 
^'ariety in the subjects presented fo/ his copsideration. Let me 
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luention a few of them. The Western Country, Bleeding Kan- 
sas, The New Jerusalem, The Overland Mail, The Indian Ques- 
tion, Work and Faith, The Republican Platform, Ladies, Squat- 
ter Women,' Feminine Politics, The Shaker Union, Spiritualism, 
Equal Rights, The Revolt of Woman, Young America, Manners, 
Color, Rsconstruction, Union, etc. Passing over the first two 
chapters, we come to an interesting account of a trip across the 
plains. In order to be secure from the Indians, our author and 
his friend pay five hundred dollars for the privilege of going with 
the overland mail and its escort. But after our adventurere are 
well on their way, they find that the authorities, perceiving that 
the passengers are well armed, have concluded not to spare any 
troops to go with them. This Would seem to be misery enough, 
but just listen to a description of their conveyance. It was "a 
light, prairie wagon, small in size and frail in build, without a 
door, with very bad springs, and with canvass blinds for win- 
dows." The vehicle was nearly filled with mail-bags, but into 
the little space remaining the two victims were crowded, with 
;the comforting assurance that the load Avould sTwike doioi, and 
room be made for them. 

They suffered greatly, but finally reached Salt Lake City in 
:Safety. What our author saw on the route, gives him opportu- 
aiities for a description of the prairie, a discussion of the Indian 
question, and a dissertation on the beauties of lynch law as ^x- 
ihibited at Denver City. Speaking of the Indians, he says "a 
man is what he eats; and a nation grows into the similitude of 
that which it absorbs. The Anglo-Saxon power of assimilation 
-is very great, but the Cheyenne and Dakota present to it, per- 
haps, the very hardest meal it has been called upon to digest." 
In the succeeding sentences we think the author much exagger- 
•jites the effects of this indian meal on the white man. Somewhat 
over one hundred pages are occupied with the best account of 
the Mormons that we have seen. We htive not time to enter 
upon this. 

Mr. Dixon says that in traveling over the United States, no 
.other fact struck his imagination with so much force, as the vast 
size of Uncle Sam's estate. He chuckles over the "common joke 
.of New York" that a Yankee in England dare not leave his ho- 
;tAl after dark, for fear of stepping off into the sea, and then by a 
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forcible coniparisDn giv'es U3- a cortception of the immensity of 
this country. * 

A chapter on the four races- that dwell on this commodious 
estate, is illustrated by atrocious portraits of Longfellaw, a liich- 
iiiond slave, a prairie Indian and a yig-headed as well as pig- 
^a^Y^if? Chinaman. The white man is charactorizcd as "the man 
of plastic genius and endaring character;, equally at home among 
the .palm trees and the pines ; in every latitode the- guide, the 
employer, the king of all." The black nmn is "a true child of 
the tropics, to whom warmth is like the breath of life." "Free- 
dom would not tempt him northward into the frost and fog." 
"Sitting in the rice field, by the cane brake, under the mulberry 
tree of his darling Alabama, with his kerchief round his head,, 
his banjo on his knee, he is as joyous as a bird, singing his endless 
and foolish roundelay, and feeling the sunshine burn on his iace."' 
Mr. Dixon, your description is a very pretty one, but we fear you 
speak that which thou knowest not of. We think that if Sambo* 
sat very long in the "rice fields" he would go home with a cold,, 
that w^ould be apt to make an end of his "endless and foolish 
roundelay." We refrain from quoting w^hat the author says in 
regard to the Indian and Chinaman. 

The author expatiates at great length, on the disproportion 
between the numbers of the sexes. To the fact that there is a 
scarcity of women in this country, he attributes many of our troub- 
les. For instance, speaking of the difliculty of obtaining ser- 
vants, of which we have heard our mothers complain, he asks, 
"What girl of spirit would accept the position of a woman's help, 
w^hen she has only to speak the word and become a man's help- 
mate?" In the adventitious value of the women in the estima- 
tion of the men, given by this scarcity, he finds the explanation 
of the palaver about Woman's Rights, etc. 

We must pass over Mr. Dixon's narrative of his visits to Shak- 
€frs. Free Love Communities and Spiritualists. The impression 
be receives of the manners of the Americans, is somewhat better 
than that which most Englishmen carry away with them. He- 
nowhere meets with the traditional, whistling, whittling, spittings 
inquisitive, guessing Yankee. However, in offset to what he says^ 
in our favor, he is guilty of this sarcastic remark, "I think the 
greatest liberties to be found in this country, are those which peo^ 
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pie take with you." He illustrates by this anecdote of an iuci- 
dent on the railway train. "I lent a book to a man in St. Louis ; 
he kept it two days, and then asked me if I was reading it; on 
my answering yes, he simply said 'It is amusing, you will have a 
good time.'" 

Mr. Dixon closes his book with a description of the political 
parties of the present time, an exposition of what he considers to 
be the feeling between the different sections of the country, and 
an exhortation to North and South to lay aside all bitterness 
caused by the recent strife, and live in harmony with each other. 

If we were to make any direct criticism of the books under 
consideration, it would be somewhat as follows. The author has 
made a microscopic — and we should judge, accurate — examina- 
tion of certain abnormal conditions of life in our country, but he 
has not succeeded in obtaining extended views of the whole. 
Absorbed in the consideration of Mormon, Free Love and Sha- 
ker communities, he has accepted them as types of a large por- 
tion of Americans. He was here during the rebellion. Deeply 
impressed by this, and by the great contrast between the compar- 
ative unity of religious belief in England, and its division in this 
country into a thousand and one different sects, he has concluded 
that separation is the universal tendency of the institutions of 
this countiy, and he forthwith bursts out into a peean of praise of 
the strength and vitality that overcomes this tendency, and keeps 
us from going to rack and ruin. 

If we were to judge of each other's general character by one 
or two noticeable eccentricities, it would not be more unjust, 
than the estimate Dixon has made of the United States. An 
American may gain from the book much valuable and unusual 
information, but a foreigner would obtain from it a very erro- 
neous idea of Brother Jonathan. 
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The time at last is at hand when we must bid farewell to the Dart' 
mouth ; when old associations, which have been filled with so much 
pleasure are to be broken, friends separated, intimacies severed and 
that feeling, alone associated with student life, be changed for the bus- 
tle and activity of the world. With sadness do we reflect, that our Alma 
Mater will no more welcome us to her outstretched arms. Our last 
term is complete, our final recitation made ; a few short weeks, and 
that for which we have striven will be within our grasp, and we 
"turned off," the recipients of a "liberal education." 

And now we bequeath our trupt to the succeeding class. May they 
strive to make the Dartmouth, what it has been thus far, one of the first 
of college magazines. No one*fears to compare it with Uke periodicals^ 
and we have no hesitation In predicting an honorable and lasting ca^ 
reer if that zeal is manifested for its success, which its importance de- 
mands. A college which numbers so many Alumni as ours, needs some- 
thing more than a local pamphlet especially designed for in town mat- 
ters. This want is suppUed by the Dartmouth, and every alumnus, as 
well as under-graduate, should feel that he bears a part of the responsi- 
bility. And here we would say that the Memoranda Alumnorum, which 
must be of the utmost interest to graduates, should be better sup- 
plied with items ; nearly every alumnus is so situated that he may ob- 
tain information relative to some one who has been connected with the 
College, and with very Uttle trouble to himself confer a favor upon the 
editors* While no insurmountable obstacle has been met in obtaining 
articles for the magazine, the procuring of them has frequently been no 
easy matter. Perhaps modesty or a distrust of their ability checks 
many from pouring in their productions ; for such we would say that 
no man knows what he can do till he tries. '^Poeta naacitur non fitf^ 
this sentiment may apply to him who versifies, but by no means to the 
prose writer, as we have had numberless instances of men becoming 
versatile and interesting writers, who at the first of their college course 
were universally considered as prosy and dull. But how did they im- 
prove so much ? simply by continuous effort. And we think this one 
great argument in favor of the Dartmouth ; that it offers an incentive 
for the production of better articles, than those ground out because the 
instructor requires them. 

We have at least two hundred and fifty under-graduates, and thous- 
ands of Alumni. Six hundred copies of the Dartmouth are printed and 
sold ; enough to barely pay its cost as now published. With a larger 
Vol. III. — AA. 
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subscription, which might be and ought to be, improvements could be 
made in its appearance, and we hope that all, whether Alumni or 
under-graduates, who do not now subscribe will direct their attention 
to this fact, and consider whether it is not their duty, independent of 
all pleasure which may ensue, to contribute their share towards the 
support of an enterprise so universally ccMnmended. 

To review, — let no one be satisfied with casting the responsibility of 
the Dartmouth upon some one else, but each assist to the best of his 
ability in whatever manner he can, and reflect that he is as responsible 
^r its maintainance and success as any one. 



Base Ball. Harvabd vs. Dabtmouth. — Our base-ball club, after 
the unsuccessful attempt of last year to make a match with Harvard, 
arranged for a game, at Lowell, on the 6th inst. The Dartmouth club 
departed from here, in ample season, to present themselves at the city 
of spindles, on the day appointed. En route, the club stopped a day a^ 
Concord, fbr the customary game with the Kearsarge, which ended in 
the usual way and was, as usual, triumphantly telegraphed to Hanover^ 
Of the result of the Lowell game, we have no official record. Since the^ 
event, the scorer has concentrated his energies on his legislative duties. 
But from the Boston Advertiser, we learn that we had an "unprecedent- 
ed run of ill-luck," wMch appears to be the only "run" of any kind which 
we did get. The game was certainly a unique one. We are inclined to 
think, that no club in the country has before played a match of nine 
innings, resulting in a clean scoi*e for each player. We got a full nest 
of quite sizable goose eggs. They eame to hand safe and unbroken* 
For these, we are undoubtedly indebted to the intense concentration 
of our nine upoit the "outs." Our present feeling about the matter, is 
very like that of the disappointed batrachian, in the fable, who unsuc- 
cessfully strove to swell out to bovine proportions. The umpire, of 
course, comes in for the invariable malefaction from the defeated. And 
the gentleman, who served Harvard in that capacity, appears to have 
had his perception considerably obscured, or his judgment perverted 
by his prejudices. The defeat, however, isn^t explainable on this 
ground. It was the first match we have played this season. Four of 
the players were without experience on the nine, and the whole club was 
unaccustomed to the newly adopted mode of pitching and delivering 
the balL At all events, it will be graftifying to reflect, that there is no 
worse fate to anticipate in future matches, and, now that the Harvard 
Club is, by official edict, excluded from matches upon " Jarvis field" our 
own ground is ever at their service, and, whenever they desire the 
amusement of a return game with us, we hope to make it more intereslr 
ing for them and more satisfactory to ourselves. 

It has been thought proper, to have a special officer for class-day, 
this year, in honor of the Centennial. Aceoi'dingly Mr. Edward E. Par- 
ker, of Brookline, N. H., has been elected, because of his recognized 
pre-eminent ability as a poet, and will deliver a Centennial Poem. 
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Dr. Lobd's Lkcturks.— The munificence of an unknown benefactor 
has recently provided for an annual course of historical lectures. I>r» 
John Lord, a graduate of the class of 1833, was most wisely selected to 
deliver them. The Doctor's series of lectures comprises a wide range 
of subjects and leaves, scarce an important period or i>ersonage in an- 
cient or modem history unconsidered. He began his present course 
with "The Fathers of the Church," and has already captivated all by his 
description and delineation of Chrysostom, St. Augustin, St. Jerome 
and others. With a wonderful power of generalizing important fact8> 
the Doctor combines a happy faculty of clothing everything he treats 
with the charm of the most vivid imagination. There could be no bet- 
ter evidence of the popularity and value of what he presents, than that 
the Chapel should have been so crowded by listeners so attentive. We 
have no time to attempt an analysis of Dr. Lord's vivid and impressive 
style. But no man to whom we ever listened has so fully satisfied us of 
the possibility of making an instructive lecture popular, and a popular 
lecture, instructive. Perhaps it is the habit of historical students to 
treat too severely their own age. We do not suppose the Dr. thinks our 
modern world past praying for, but we came away from his powerful 
sermon of Sunday with the feeling that we live in a very wicked and 
very hopeless kind of a place. But whether or not all human progress 
is a "sham and a delusion," the old church is not the most appropriate 
place in the world to make the assertion. The walls which encom- 
passed us were witnesses that the world don't move much. But we hope 
the Doctor may live long enough to find the church and the age he so 
soundly berated within its walls, looking better in history than either 
has done in actual existence. 



Those whose prophetic vision can discern the future growth of Han-^ 
over, have informed us that the Misses Sherman are about to establish a 
nunnery in town. We hail this oracular voice with pleasure, smU hope 
the coming "Sisters of Mercy" will, to some extent at least, quicken the 
inert society of the town. For there is no intellectual attainment, in 
which the sons of Dartmouth are. so deficient, as in doX^ial ctilturcw 
Hanover being situated at a distance from the busy maifts of social life> 
constitutes a little world by itself, and the few ladies ^ho are, now 
and then, seen to pass sklong in the shade of its 'beautiful streets, seem 
to us what the little sea birds did, to the remnant of the ten thousand 
Greeks, "The bright mementos of our happy homes." And especially 
do we feel our need of social culture, at this time when the age is so 
rife with equal rights, and social progress. The contrast in this respect 
between Dartmouth, and her sister colleges situated in the social cities, 
is becoming more and more apparent. We would not censure the ladies 
of Hanover as altogether socially iindifierent; for we conceive, even 
though they were the most genial, with the present predominancy in 
number, of gentlemen, society must be very unequally divided, and 
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hence we look with pleasure to the prospective nunnery, as the means 
by which this social inequality may be measurably improved. 



In Memoriam.— Died at Buxton Centre, Me., May 26, 1869, Daniel 
Gage Hill, Class '70. 

Whereas, God who giveth hath taken away our beloved friend and 
classmate, therefore, 

BesoUed, That while we lament his loss and lament the necessity that 
so early removed him from a life full of hope and promise, we will en- 
deavor to bow in submission to the will of an omniscient God. 

Resolved, That the manly bearing, the genial and sympathetic nature, 
the commendable patience and Christian death of our classmate, are 
worthy of imitation, and that the memory of his many virtues will be 
cherished in the hearts of us all. 

Resolvedj That we extend to the parents and friends of our departed 
classmate, our heartfelt sympathy. 

Besolvedf That as a class we will wear badges of mourning for thirty 
days, and transmit to the friends of our deceased class-mate a copy of 

these proceedings. 

John E. Pike, ) 

Isaiah F. Pray, > Committee, 
William R. Smart, ) 
Dartmouth College, 
May 28, 1869, 



Exchanges. — The New Hampshire Patriot, The College Courant, 
The Vidette, The Industrial American, The Collegian, The Western 
Collegian, Catalogue of Monmouth Collega, The College Standard, The 
Harvard Advocate, The Beloit College Monthly, The Amherst Student, 
The College Argus, The College Courier, The Antiochian. 

We would like to have our subscribers send in their subscriptions as 
soon as they receive the bills. We have on our list a number of sub- 
scriptions for the last year, that have not been paid. W9 attribute this 
neglect more to carelessness than to any intention to avoid payment. 
It is inconvenient to send bills several times before we can get the 
amount due us. All subscribers who see these lines will favor us by 
looking at their account with us, and those who have not paid wiU 
please remit at once. We find that we must have money in order to run 
this Magazine. Pay up, and in the act itself, you will find your reward. 



The class day election has been reconsidered, and the following mem- 
bers elected to fill the offices. 

C. E. Bartlett, Durham, N. H., Marshal ; R. O. Linsley, Alstead, N. H., 
Orator; M. H. Fuller, Newport, Vt., Poet; H. R. Monteith, Mclndoe'g 
Palls, Vt., Chronicler; S. A. Phillips, Framingham, Mass., Prophet; 
<X, H. Cook, Greensboro', Vt., Address to the President ; A. F. BlaisdeU, 
Haverhill, Mass., Address at the Tree ; J. M. Drake, Bye, N. H., Qdist 
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The following selections are derived from The Literary Tablet, pub- 
lished in Hanover during 1805-6. — ^At a late examination of the senior 
class in a college, a young man construed the following line in Horace : 
"Exegi monumentum sere perennius," (which is in English, "I have fin-t 
ished a monument more lasting than brass,") thus : *'/ have eaten a morii 
ument harder than hrass^ One of the trustees immediately replied, 
"Well, sir, I think you had better sit down and digest it." 
A wa^ at this gallows who relished a jest. 
With a risible phiz, thus the hangman addressed : 
"Well Jack, I am going to visit that place 
Wliere your father is gone, and the rest of your race ; 
*Tis a chance but I see him, and you my good friend, 
May by me your respects to the family send." 
Ketch gravely replied as he fastened the twine, 
**2Z2 beg leave to trouble you, sir, with a Wne." 
Country girls, as well as Irishmen, sometimes possess much wit. A 
country girl riding by a turnpike road without paying toll, the gate? 
keeper hailed her and demanded his fee. On her demanding his authorr 
ity,he referred her to his sign, where she read,**a man and horse, 6 cents,'' 
^"well," says the witty girt, "you can demand nothing of me, as this is but 
a woman and a mare /" Saying which, she rode off, leaving him to the 
laughter of the bystanders. 

Henry the Great to the soundest judgment added a vein of the truest 
wit. When wounded in the mouth by an assassin, and informed he bcT 
longed to the college of Jesuits, he observed he had often heard from 
the mouths of others, that the Jesuits were not his friends, he now knew 
it from his own. 

M- Rohault wished to communicate the idea of light to a blind pupil ; 
-after a lo'Ug and elahorate discourse, when he hoped he had in some 
-measure succeeded, he was asked this question by a bUnd man. "Is not 
^ght made pf the same materials as sugar ?" 
Epigrams.— 

"I am unable," yonder Beggar cries, 
"To stand or go ;" if he says true, he lies. 

Jack his own merit sees, this gives him pride, 
That he sees more than all the world beside. 

When men of infamy or grandeur soar. 

They light a torch to show their shame the more. 

Humorous Etymological Observations, abridged from Swift's postr 
humous works. — Away with Pezrow, Skinner, Vorstigan, Bamden and 
a thousand others ; the English language was originally the same with , 
the Hebrew, Latin and Greek, however corrupted by modem barbarisms,, 
A few proofs will be advanced from all three of these foreign lingos, 
i9» they are now termed. 
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Abraham most probably received his name from some persons in the 
neighborhood, well acquainted with the Scotch dialect, who, observing 
his strong sinewy make and firmness of walking, said, ''there goes a 
gentleman of a bra ham,^* or a man of a fine strong ham. 

Isaac is neither more nor less than eyea-ache, as can be proved from 
Bengorion and Targum, who agree that he was troubled with this 
complaint. 

Achilles, the most valiant of the Greeks, a restless, unquiet fellow , 
was known throughout the army, by the title of a kill ease as Guy, Earl 
of Warwick, was surnamed kill-cow, and another famous general WM-<Zpr- 
{L Caesar, the name of the greatest captain of the empire, ought to be 
spelt Seizer, frdm his having seized upon the world, and the liberties of 
his country. 

Judge Toller, that execrable monster, of whom Robert Emmet ob- 
served, ''if all the innocent blood, he had shed since he became a judge, 
was collected in one reservoir, his lordship might swim in it," was at a 
public dinner with Curran, the celebrated Irish lawyer. Toller observ- 
ing Curran carving a piece of corned beef, told him, "if it was hung beef ^ 
he would try it ;" **If you try it, my lord," replied Curran, "I am sure it 
will be hungJ" 



It becomes our painful duty to chronicle the removal of one more of 
our Alumni. On Tuesday, the 18th of May, at the residence of his son. 
Dr. George H. Peters, the Rev. Absalom Peters, D. D., passed away. He 
was a graduate of the class of 1816, and was, at the time of his death, 
in the 76th year of his age. He was born at Wentworth, N. H., Scptem- 
her, 19, 1793. After completing his college course, he studied theology 
•at the Princeton Theological Seminary, N. J., for two years and six 
months. On July 4, 1820, he was ordained pastor of the Congregation- 
al church at Bennington, Vt He retained this charge until December 
14, 1825, leaving it then to perform the duties of his position as Secre- 
itary of the American Home Missionary Society. He held this office 
ifrom 1825 to 1837. During this time he received from Middlebury Col- 
lege the Honorary Degree of D. D. In 1837 he became editor of the 
American Bible Repository and soon, also, of the American Eclectic. 
He resigned both in 1842 to be agent of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary in New York City. He was also made Professor of Homiletics and 
'Pastoral Theology in the same. November 10, 1844, he was installed 
pastor of the Eirst Congregational church at Williamstown, Mass. 
Er.om this position lie was dismissed October 1858. After a short 
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agency for Williams College, he retm*ned to New York City in 1856, and 
edited the American Journal of Education until its issue ceased. Con- 
tinuing to reside in New York, he took a leading part in the establish- 
ment of the Woodlawn Cemetery; and was prominently connected with 
ttie management of it until his death. In addition to the above named 
periodicals, he has published a number of sermons ; "Life and Time, a 
birthday memorial of seventy years," in a poem of forty-two pages ; 
and a poem entitled "Fifty years out of College j" read at the semi-cen- 
tennial meeting of his class. At that meeting in 1866, Dr. Peters was 
one of the three members present. Of these, two have now passed 
away. Although his health has been failing for some time past, his 
decease cannot but seem sudden to those of his friends who were not 
so immediately connected with him. The news of this event will be 
received by many with sorrow. Dr. Peters was a man of marked abil- 
ity. He possessed, in an eminent degree, organizing power. A keen 
critic once said of him, "He is a man whose plans always come out 
whole." Strength was his chief characteristic, and with tliis was united 
an affability and cordiality of manner which won for him the regard of 
all. By those who were most intimate with him, he will be remembered 
with the deepest affection. 

Z. Batchelder, Esq., of Wolfeborough, died May 11, aged 75 years. He 
had practiced law in that town for over forty years. He graduated in 
the class of 1821, at Dartmouth College. Mr, Batchelder was born in 
Beverly, Mass. 

George W. Cook, Dart. Med. Coll. class of '68, is located in Henniker 
and is doing nicely, as are his patients. 

H. W. Tibbitts, Dart. Med. Coll. class of '67, is located in Mount Ver- 
non, Jefferson Co., 111., also doing well. 

Greorge H. Chandler, class of '60, Academical course, is practicing law 
in Baltimore, Md. He is the man who dug out the law incapacitating 
A. T. Stewart for the Treasury Department. It was in Brightley'a 
Digest 

E. H. Stephenson, class of '45, late Manager of the Cinn. Evening* 
Chronicle, has been re-appointed by President Grant as Collector of 
Odstoms for Cincinnati, to which position he was appointed by Lincoln, 
akid from which he was removed by Johnson. 

Henry A. Morrill, class of '60, late City Solicitor of Cincinnati, has re- 
sumed the practice of his profession in that city, and is a member of 
tile firm of McGnffey & Morrill. 

John C. Webster, M. D., class of '64, has settled in Cincinnati and is- 
pli3r8iciai> in charge of "The Health List." 

John S. Conner,, elasft of '65, has been appointed Assistant City Solic^ 
itor of Cincinnati. ^ A 

D. J^. Lane, Jr., class of '63, is Master of the Everett School, at Sof ^^j^ 
Dedham, Mass. 

Geo. B. Lane, class of '67, C. S. D.,.is Siq>erintendent of Public 
Van Wert, Ohio. Salary,* $1500. 
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Samuel A. Burns, Esq., class of *26, having amassed quite a good prop- 
erty in his younger days, at the South, is now quietly enjoying it in the 
pleasant village of Plymouth, K H. 

Joseph Clark, Esq., class of '54, is quite extensively engaged, in the 
lumber business, owning a large steam mill under the firm of Clark & 
Houston, at Plymouth. 

Henry A. Hazen, class of '64, former pastor of the^^Congregational 
Church at Plymouth, is now settled at Lyme. 

S. W. Davis, M. D., class of '64, is doing a good practice at Plymouth 
in the "line of pills." 

Cyrus Richardson, class of '64, preached, April 11, at the Cong. Church 
in Plymouth. 

Gilbert Pillsbury, a native of Henniker and a graduate of Dartmouth 
College, has been elected and inaugurated Mayor of Charleston, S. C. 

We are informed that Mr. Baxter P. Smith, of the class of '54, who is 
known to many of the Alumni as an assistant of Rev. Dr. Chapman in 
the preparation of the "Dartmouth Sketches," is at present devoting his 
time chiefly to the real estate business, in the office of S. "W. Benedict, 
No. 586, 6th Avenue, New York city. It may be an advantage to some 
of our readers to know that very few men have a higher reputation in 
that line of business than Mr. Benedict. Legrand Lockwood, Esq., the 
well known banker and benefactor of the College, is a member of his 
family. 

Geo. W. Cate, class of '61, is Trial Justice at Amesbui-y and Salisbury 
Mills, Sup't. of Public Schools, and successful in his profession. 

B. O. True, class of *66j is a teacher in Rochester Seminary. 

G. H. Ide, class of *65, has received a call from the Congregational 
Church at Hopkinton, Mass., With a salary of $1700. 

James Powell, class of '66, has received a unanimous call to the North 
Church at Newburyport, With a salary of $1800. 

Charles A. Bunker, A. M., class of '64, Principal of Peacham Academy 
Yt., was married at Gilmanton Iron Works, May 20, by Rev. Jeremiah 
Blake assisted by Rev. W. O. Carr, to Miss NelUe S. Blake, only daugh-^ 
ter of the officiating clergyman. 

Carlos White, class of '68, was married April 22, iu Hanover, at the 
house of the Rev. D. F. Richardson, the officiating clergyman, to Miss 
Martha E. Richardson, daughter of Rev. H. Richardson, of Oakland, 
California. 

Rev. Isaac Rogers, class of '22, residing in Fannington, Maine, is on a 
Tisit to Enfleld, N* H., where he formerly preached for a time, and is sup-* 
plying the desk in Congregational Hall in the absence of tiie pastor, 
Rev. V. J» Hartshorn. He is in the 74th year of his age% 

TroTu 
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Matericdistic Tendencies of the Age, 



BY WILLIAM L. WORCESTER, CLASS OF ^69, THETFORD, Vl^ 



The peculiar habitg of thought of men in different periods fonn 
at all times an instructive study. Especially is it desirable for 
every thoughtful man to consider the peculiar tendencies of the 
age in which he is living and see whithet he is drifting. For^ 
whether consciously or not, whether willingly or not, he is drift- 
ing, No man can avmd partaking largely of the great intellec- 
tual movements of his own period. He may struggle against the 
'cmTent, and, measuring his own progress by those around him, 
may think himself stationary, or eveii that he is making progress 
in the opposite direction. But when he looks for the old land- 
marks, he finds them growing dim and shadowy in the distance, 
and sinking, one by one, below the horizon. The conservative of 
the nineteenth century is far in advance of the radical of the 
seventeenth. The world moves and we move with it. Still 
these tendencies are not matters of mere idle curiosity. Though 
we cannot wholly escape their influence, we may resist it with 
Vol. III. — BB. 
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some degree of success. More than this, we may exert an influ- 
ence on others, and so contribute something toward turning the 
title, if it is setting in the wrong direction. 

It is not difficult to see that there is, at the present time, a 
strong tendency toward materialism, especially in our own land. 
The prosperity of communities is measured less by their intellec- 
tual condition, than the abundance of the substantial comforts of 
life. The great subjects which engross the minds of men, apart 
from the immediate issues of partisan politics, are not religious or 
ethical questions, but Atlantic Telegraphs and Pacific Hallways. 
In education the tendency is to neglect those studies which are • 
mainly disciplinary, and turn the attention entirely to those 
which are called practical. While our gi-eat-grandfathers would 
listen to sermons two hours long upon the doctrines of religion, 
the demand is now, when men find timCy to attend to practical 
sermons upon its duties. In philosophy, the greater part of the 
most powerful minds are turned to physical science, rather than 
metaphysical ; the end proposed is rather substantial prosperity 
than intellectual cultivation, and instead of the human mind being 
made the Procrustean bed to w^hich the universe is to be stretched 
or cut o% precisely the reverse is the case. 

If we look at results, we find that while in every department 
of physical science, and all those arts which nattcrally grow out 
of it, we are immeasurably in advance even of the men of three 
centuries ago ; in the science of mind, and those arts which grat- 
ify our intellectual nature, in sculpture, painting and architecture, 
in poetry and oratory, we are the pupils of the Greeks^ and Rom- 
ans, or of the senairbarbarians of the Middle Ages.. 

It is true that the mind comes later to maturity in those sci- 
ences and arts which require complicated apparatus for their pros- ' 
ecution. Thus musio was later in reaching a high degree of per- 
fection, than either painting or sculpture, partly, at least, from 
the complex character of its instruments. Still, making all due 
allowance for causes like this, the fact remains undeniable, that 
the thoughts of men now flow, to a great extent, in different 
channels from those in which they ran in former ages. To con- 
sider briefly the causes of this movement, its condition at the- 
present day, with some of the arguments for and against it, and 
its effects upon mankind, is the object of the present essay. Of/ 
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course, such a view, within our limits must necessarily be a very- 
imperfect one ; but any view which should leave out of sight 
either of these divisions of the subject, would be equally imper- 
fect. 

la considering the origin of this movement it is not altogeth- 
er easy to distinguish between causes and effects. On the one 
hand, no such progress in science could hav« been made, had 
there not been an unwonted degi*ee of attention to scientific 
subjects; on the other hand, no such interest cotild have been 
sustained, had it not been stimulated by the splendor of the re- 
sults. Bacon, without doubt, exerted a great influence in turn- 
ing the mincls of men to physical science, and pointing out the 
true method for its investigation. But had Bacon lived two 
centuries earlier, his great work would probably never have been 
written, or if it had, would have mouldered to dust upon the 
shelves of some convent. But while the interest and the result 
had a reciprocal influence in producing 'each other, both united 
to cause the tendency to meterialism, which is something entire- 
ly distinct from them both. 

It is needless to enlarge upon th« tendency of every man to 
consider that, which mainly occupies his own attention, the hub 
of the universe. While scientific men are quick enough to per- 
ceive this in others, they are by no means free from it themselves. 
The music teacher and dancing ma^er of Molierc* are hardly 
guilty of greater absurdity than one of the clearest thiakers and 
strongest writers of the present day, (Herbert Spencer) who pro- 
poses to base the whole system of morals upon physical science. 

Still, we must conclude that the materialistic tendency mainly 
results from the great advances which have been made in physi- 
cal science. Formerly, in the study of nature, the operation of 
the cause we have mentioned was counteracted in great measure 
by the multitude of phenomena which were entirely inexpUcable, 
and which seemed to demand a supernatural agent ; but n(Tw, 
"when the movements of the heavenly bodies have all been shown 

*Maitr€ de mus, II ny a rien qui soit si utile dans un Etat que la mus- 
ique. 

Maitre a dans, II ny a rien qui soit si necessaire aux hommes qu la 
danse. 

Maitre du mus. Sans la music un Etat ne peut subsister. 

Maitre a dan. Sans la danse, un homme ne saurait rien faire,<<feo. 

Bourgeois Gentlehomme, A<jt I, iSceue II. 
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to result from the one force of gravitation, when phenomena so 
capricious and variable as those of the weather, have been shown, 
to depend upon laws as invariable in their action as those which 
cause the revolution of the earth, when so large a domain has, in 
a comparatively short time^ been wrested from the domain of the 
supernatural, it is not strange that men begin to inquire if there 
is any power behind and above the forces of matter; whether all 
the phenomena of the universe, its origin as well as its continu- 
ance, the phenomena of mind as well as of matter, may not be 
accounted for in the same way. 

To these causes must be added another, that love of unity 
which is the very root of science. To detect in the infinite vari- 
ety of phenomena the general facts which underlie them; to pro- 
ceed from particular facts to those general laws which underlie 
them, is the work of science; and HJ pluribus unmn is its motto. 
Thanks to the great attention which has of late been paid to the 
study of matter, few now question its existence; the next step in 
the diraction of unity is to prove that it is the same with mind. 

In order to appreciate the position of the materialistic j^hilos- 
ophy of the present day, it will be necessary for us to glance for 
a moment at some of the more recent results of scientific investi- 
gation- One of the most important of these \& the Nebular Hy- 
pothesis of Laplace, which originated in the discovery of Geolo- 
gy, that the earth once existed in a melted state. This fact 
makes it probable that at some more remote period it was in a 
gaseous condition ; which is confirmed by the recent discovery, 
beyond question, of the existence of nebulous matter at the pres- 
ent time. The hypothesis is, that the universe once existed in a 
gaseous state, distributed through space; and that the various 
bodies of which it is at present composed were formed by the con- 
densation of this nebulous matter, in obedience to the law of 
gravitation. This theory has received a confirmation falling lit- 
tle short of absolute proof in the discovery, that the distances of 
the various planets and satellites from the bodies around which 
they respectively revolve, are approximately those at which the 
gaseous matter would have acquired, in its contraction, a veloc- 
ity of revolution sufficient to counterbalance the force of gi'avita- 
tion. Another confirmation comes from the discovery by the 
spectrum, of the same chemical elements in the sun and the stai-s, 
a,si upon the eartli. 
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The main facts of Geology arc too well known to require spec- 
ial mention. From that science we learn that all the changes 
which have occurred in the earth's crnst may be accounted for 
by the action of heat and the wearing effects of water; also that 
life, both animal and vegetable, commenced with the most sim- 
ple forms, and that there has been a constant increase both in the 
variety and complexity of living species. 

One of the most important discoveries of Physiology, is the 
cellular origin of organized bodies. • The microscope reveals the 
fact, that every living being, animal or vegetable, at one time 
consisted of a single cell, and that all the various oi^ans are pro- 
duced by the multiplication and alterations of such cells. 

Not only do the above focts taken separately show a great ad- 
vance in the unification of our knowledge, but if we compare 
them, we shall see that they have, in some respects, a strong ix»- 
semblance among themselves, and also to certain other well 
known facte. 

In them all we see the alteration from the simple to the com- 
plex ; from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous. This is what 
is know^n as the Law of Progress ; or, as it has been better named, 
of Evolution. In the Nebular Hypothesis of the formation of the 
universe, for instance, we see that it consisted at first of a homo- 
geneous mass of vapor, which gradually became divided into sys- 
tems, planets and satellites. Again, in the history of the earth 
according to Geology, it must have existed at first in the form of 
a uniform globular mass, and from that state it has proceeded to 
the great divemty of mountains, plains and valleys, oceans and 
continents, and tomd, temperate and frigid regions. In the liis' 
toiy of life upon the globe, we find the same thing; commencing 
with the most simple forms, and encjing with the present infinite 
<liversity- It appears in the history of the individual ; commenc- 
ing life as a single cell, and ending with the wonderful variety 
iind complexity of organs found in the mature man. Looking 
still further, we find it running through society as well. In the 
savage state, occupations are few and simple, and there is but 
little division of labor. As civilization advances, occupation;! are 
multiplied and separated. This law is claimed by its advocates 
to be universal, e;c tending to every department of nature^ 
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Another of the greatest discoveries of modern times, is what 
is known as the Law of the Persistence and Correlation of forces., 
which amounts to this; (1) that all the various forces which we see 
in natur>?, such as motion, heat, light, electricity, magnetism and 
chemical aflinity, are different manifestations of one and the same 
iforce: and (2) that force once set in m )tioii, never ceases, but 
when it disappears in one, it is only to reappear in another. All 
are acquainted with the f ict that when motion is aiTCSted, either 
by a direct obstacle or by friction, heat is generated. Recent ex- 
periments go to prove that when motion is arrested, the amount 
of heat produced has a constant ratio to the amount of motion, in- 
.'chiding the weight and velocity of the body, and is sufficient in 
the case of a filling body, for instance, to generate an amount of 
motion, if it could all be applied, sufficient to raise the body to 
the height from which it fell. Perha])s as good an illustration of 
.the whole subject as any, is found in the steam engine. There 
we have, in the first instance, chemical affinity between the coal 
and the oxygen of the air transformed iato heat and light; the 
beat is turned into motion in the expansion of the steam and this 
again to heat and electricity in the various parts. Organized 
bodies form no exception to this rule; their heat and motion are 
yroiuced by the combustiou of the carbDri of their fool, in 
;a way precisely analogous to those of the steam engine. 

The theories which have thus far been mentioned are generally 
.accepted by scientific men; we shall have occasion to allude to 
;;Some which are not so fully established. Enough has been said 
to show that great progress has been made in the unification of 
..our knowledge, in the discovery of laws of wide if not univei-sal 
.application. We will next endeavor to point out the present po- 
:.sition of the materialistic philosophers. In so doing we shall not 
/iConfiBe««&urselves to any one of them in particular, nor endeavor to 
^oint out the many minor points of difference between them. 
We shall coafine our attention to those general features in which 
-we understand them to be for the most part agreed. 

The materialists of the present day belong to what is called the 
"Positive schoel of philosophy, of which the distinguishing feature 
is, that it confines it« attention, or professes to, to facts. It is a 
rsomewhat enlarged Gradgrindian philosophy, claiming not only 
jtha^t facts are all that is worth knowing, but all that can be known. 
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Tliis last is what is meant by the name Positive, that those scien- 
ces, as Theology and Metaphyjsics, which undertake to go beyon<l 
l)henomena, and investigate the absolute nature of things and cau- 
ses, eitlier fiiaal or efiieietit, are transcending the j)roper sphere of 
knowledge, and consequently, of inquiry. Its sole object is the 
discoveiy of facts and their relations. 

A system based upon such princijdes must, if consistent, be ma- 
terialistic and atheistic. God is not a phenomenon, and Positiv- 
ism has nothing to do wilh causes ; if, therefore, there be any 
God, he must be entirely unknown andunkno^^able. Mind, like- 
A\n[se is not a phenomenon. To »uppo»G any basis for phenomena 
is going a step beyond the Hmits of their philosophy; but if a sub- 
stance be admitted, it is, upon their premises, entirely gratuitous 
to suppose any different basis for the phenomena of miiul from 
those of matter. 

Still, there is somethhig in the mind of man -s^liich rebels against 
this reasoning and says that i)henomena so different aiul follow- 
ing such different laws as those of mind and matter, must have a 
different basis. The great battle ground, therefore, is the human 
mind and the aim of the materialist is to prove that this difference 
is only apparent, that the laws of mind and matter are in reality 
the same, that thought and feeling are but the product of organi- 
zation. If this can be done the task of disposing of a God will 
present little difflculty.- If intelligence and will are in us the pro- 
duct of organization, we certainly have no ground for supposing, 
them ever to be produced in any other way. 

The first argument which is advanced in favor of this hypoth- 
esis, is, first, that both in the individual and the whole system of 
animated nature, there exists a constant ratio between the com- 
plexity of organization and the powers of the mind. Second, ■ 
that these powers depend upon physical conditions for their exer- • 
eise ; that they may be impaired by general weariness, and 
deranged, or even destroyed by digease ; that pressure upon the 
brain renders their exercise impossible, and, .finally, that death 
destroys all evidence of their existence. Another argument is 
dra^vn from the Persistence and Correlation of Forces. Apart 
from the antecedent probability that since all other forces are 
shown to be pf the same nature, and mutually convertible, this- 
will not foiTB^ an exception to the rule, it can be easily shown thal-^ 
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all sensations are caused, in the fii-st instance, by the action of 
physical forces on our material organism, and, on the other hand, 
that mental activity is transfonned into motion. Not only is this 
ti'ue of all voluntary muscular action, but even when there is a 
direct volition to prevent muscular action, when the mental 
action is strong, as in case of severe pain, or powerful emotion, 
even if the effort should be successful, so far as the ordinary visi- 
ble signs are concerned, the activity is yet reproduced in the in- 
voluntary muscles, and appears in increased circulation and res- 
piration. The materialist argues, therefore, that the mere fact of 
dissimilarity between mental and other phenomena, affords no 
more proof of their essential difference than between the phe- 
nomena of light and those of ordinary motion. 

The objection may be raised, against this view, that while it 
may account for the phenomena of sensation, and of motion as 
derived from sensation, it fails entirely of disposing of those 
ideas which are native to the mind, which do not arise from sen- 
sation, and which experience can neither strengthen or destroy. 
The materiaUst has a very short way of disposing of these phe- 
nomena ; viz^ by denying their existence. He claims that all 
knowledge is derived from experience ; that all thought is merely 
transformed sensation. To establish this is the great labor of Mr. 
Mill. According to him, the only notion we have of cause and 
effect is of invariable antecedent and consequent, and our only 
reason for thinking that two and two make four, is- the universal 
exi)erience of mankind. 

(Concluded in next number.) 



Periodical Literature is one of the great features of the pres^ 
ent age. It is a comparatively modern growth, nor is it accident 
tal. Its existence rests on a necessity growing inevitably out of 
the multiplication of books in every department of Science and 
Thought. Books, the most valuable, have so accumulated that it 
would be impossible, supposing the means to procure them, to 
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read any considerable portion of them. Hence the necessity for 
critical Journals and Raviews which condense the substance of a 
voluminous work into a few pages. 

Some of the older British Reviews from their first issue to the 
present time, form a condensed library. They are the cream of 
literature skimmed oif for the multitude whose range of reading 
would otherwise be exceedingly narrow. Veiy seldom is a book 
published which has not previously been introduced to the public 
through the pages of some magazine or other periodical. Ma- 
caulay, Sidney Smith, Giffbrd, Hazlitt, Wilson, Lamb and De- 
Quincey, confided to its fugitive pages the wealth of their genius. 
Dickens, Carlisle and John Stuart Mill, with their host of com- 
peers in their several fields are constantly enriching it with their 
best gifts. 

Every division of politics, every school of philosophy, every 
sect of religion has its periodical somewhere in the long cata- 
logue, from the heavy Quarterly through numberless Reviews 
and Magazines down to the four paged paper; and scattered 
through these are sure to be found valuable essays in criticism, 
on social, moral, and political subjects, and not unfrequently an 
article which "men will not willingly let die." Some of the most 
solid as well as genial and delightful works which look kindly 
down from our bookshelves, are culled entire from British Peri- 
odicals. 

By the aid of this ample medium. Science has come forth from 
her paralyzing mantle of superstition, like the chrysalis from its 
silken bands, and now her giant strides are compensating for the 
lethargy of centuries. The scientific man is no longer an isolated, 
thankless laborer, nor is he compelled through ignorance to waste 
precious time in doing work which another has already done. 
He has the results reached by every other laborer, for the data of 
his problems; and his own brilliant discoveries have been re- 
morselessly appropriated by the reading world as stepping stones 
up the Hill of Science, before the joyful pride of their discovery 
has begun to fade from his heart. 

And so might we show how every department of knowledge 
owes the impulse of its revival to Periodical Literature. In 
place of an almost utter ignorance of books among the "masses " 
Vol. III. — CO. 
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it has made a reader and more or less a thinker of every one. 
In this age of combined steam and lightning, men have caught 
the spirit of haste, so that real leisure is an unknown Inxurj- to 
most of us. Hence a man's reading must be by snatches, and 
where in the restless whirl of business a bulky volume would be 
crowded aside unopened, the more concise and carefully written 
Review article is read. 

No department of literatm-e is so completely imbued with the 
spirit of the age — ^the spirit of reform — as that of Periodical Lit- 
erature. Under it 3 shield of Anonymity the most daring propo- 
sitions are discussed, social wrongs and political corruption are 
unhesitatingly exposed to the light, "public ser\'antft" are con- 
stantly subject to it& argus-eyed sur\ eillance. The arena it ofiei-s 
for free and fair discussion, has dissipated nearly every gross 
form of Error, where ever its presence is felt. If Error still lin- 
gers in the track of its influence, it no longer flaunts its hideous 
deformity in the face of Society, but mingles uwdisceraed w'ith 
holy things in the garb of honest Truth. 

While the prolixity of earlier authors has effectually closed 
their treasures to tl^e popular mind, the conciseness of modem 
Periodical Literatm-e, which seizes upon the salient points of a 
subject and sets them forth graphically, has taken a wide hold 
upon the mind of the toiling millions who find no time for books. 
The Book has become too laborious and too tedious a thing for 
the study of this over-worked age. Everybody reads something, 
and few read very much ; hence the innumerable magazines and 
papers constitute the chief part of men's reading. 

Maro^ 
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^ ^faet's Singing. 

A poet sang through a night of June. 
Over his head the summer moon 
Tarried te hear the wonderful tune. 

Far off mountains, dark and grim, 
Watched around in the moonlight dim; 
Bright-eyed flowerets nodded to him. 

Out of a great heart singeth he, 
A heart that is sad as sad can he 
For sons of earth and their misery. 

A hird on the swinging tree-top sate ; 
All day loug had he sung to his mate 
Up in tlie green world, keeping state. 

Ah ! but the poet's song was best. 

The bird for the sunshine bright on his breasi^ 

But the poet sang from a vague unrest. 

A maiden loitered beside the stream ; 

Fair she stood in the moonlight-gleam, 

Bright were her eyes with "love's young dream." 

Tet as she liagers, meets her ear 

The poet's strain, with a nameless fear. 

As if she had dreamed of a funeral bier^ 

He Cometh not, and he will not come I 

The poet's song is a song of gloom, 

Of grass that waves o'er a marble tomb. 

Not for the bird in the swaying tree, 
Not for the maid might the sweet sang be, 
But the poet sang for eternity. 

For those in sorrow and those in mirth, 
Those in plenty and those in dearth, 
The poet's singing rolls round tlie earifli. 
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But Breakfast Table. 

No. 4 

"I have my own theories as to College rlife," began the Hogglestock 
student, on the morning of our third Arcadian breakfast. "They 
are founded, I may say, on the observations of a world-wide ex- 
perience. I have been to school, allow me to remark, fromi my 
cradle." 

"We are all pupils in the Acadenjy of Life," remarked the Bhio. 
sententiously. 

'Si've been to Exeter and Andover, though circumstances over 
which I had absolutely no control led me to depart from theso 
honored institutions, before the conjpletion of my course. I pass- 
ed a term or two at Yale, but the strain on the nund was too great,- 
quite exhaustive. Then I tried the classic shades of Harvard, 
but the — hem! — influences were too strong. 

"It is, however, a most delightful spot! Trees^common — ? 
pretty girls, (though rather inclined to spectacles,) — Parker House 
— big organ — theatre and contingent advantages extraordinary, 
I led the class for one terpi, beginning at the other end, but I 
found it convenient to leave, owing to bills and other trifling aur 
noyances. I will do Boston justice, ho>yever, It is perhaps the 
only city in the world that could turn out so much beauty, wealth 
and 'Websterian intellek,' all at one grind. And for crooked 
streets, theatre preaching and Peace Jubilee, there's nothing like 
it." 

Here the Pliiladelphian sniffed quite audibly, muttering some-r 
thing about "glory departed — centre changed — Philadelphian 
Aristocracy" — and words of a like tenor. 

TheHogglestockian continued ; — ^'Since this little episode I 
have found a resting place at Hogglestock. Yes," he cried enthur 
siastically, in the language of a former 22nd of February produc-r 
tion : "here at last is peace for the <2!are-oppressed ! here solicj 
worth an d mental stimuli ! here, in short, a place to hang out g,t 
foj* four years, nnd not too much mepta] discipline !" 
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Some one asked "why he did not remain there?" The student 
<lrfiw hinjself up with dignity. — "Accidental occurrences, ma'am — 
low ^icuity grind — merit unrecognized. I sliall, however, resort, 
after a short period of repose, to the classtic shades — though why 
'shades' I doE't know — and shall doubtless obtain several promi- 
nent parts in the Commencement exercisers. 

"Still, I confess it, Hogglestock TJnivereity is not perfect. As 
A. Ward remarks : 'Far differently !' Though I would not des- 
pise the attractions of l^annon and other neighboring towns, }*let 
we sivffer from the jsrant of city influeuces. Lannon, to be sure, 
offers the attractioiiis of a well-regula,ted Female Seminary, but 
the place is scarcely a mejtropolis, nor eould the most imaginative 
•endow Black Stream Ju»€jbion with t\lj advantages. In fact, I 
have actually spent six months without tfee i?pera ! Think of it ! 
No intellectual stimuli beyond a magic lanteru and a Blind 
Ooncert in the college church ! I don't know whose fault it is, 
but there are no opera-houses, no {theatres, aud far too fe\v fii*s.t 
.class lectures. Now and then there \& a co»o«it at Lamtoi^ \^ 
.the exertion attendant upon getting there is something horiible, 

"Now, if I am not mistaken, the great principles upon whicli 
college-life should be founded, are these : Enjoyment, Ease and 
FreedoiTi! As years advance this is becoming more and more 
manifest. Toward this look our facilities in preparing Greek 
and Latin recitations, the introduction of violins and other 
^musical instriinjients,' cards and several i)leasant beverages^ to- 
gether with the invaluable weed. Toward this point that glorious 
/abandon in regard to study hours, the possible means of shirking 
^citations, and the ut.ter annihilation of the theory of self-imr 
f>rovemcut;. Yes, some advance has been made, I confess it witb 
joy, and yet many steps must be taken ere we reacii the bean 
ideal., the CJoJlege of Ijje Future^ Allow me to offer a few ideas 
.upon this ioteresting subject. 

"In the first place, and this is of vital importance, the College 
.of the Future shall be situated within thirty minutes rid^ of a 
metropolis. In fact," with a slight blush, "I've drawn up a little 
Prospectus on this subject which, with your perjnission, I will 
iread. 

"' College, (you see I have left a space for the name,) is 

pleasantly situated within a few minutes ride of . (Her<? 
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supply New York, Boston, or other enterprising village.) 'The 
contingent advantages are extraordinary.' Students are provi.d- 
ed with private conveyances, a suite of six rooms, an opera box, 
season tickets to the theatre, and the entree of fashionable cir- 
cles. Studies nominal and instruction ditto.' 

''There," looking at it fondly, "that's my idea of things. 
There's Ease, there's Freedom, there's Enjoyment T' 

"And Where's the profit?" demanded the Philadelphian bit- 
terly. 

"I might say that that is in my eye, ray mind's eye, ma'am. 
Doubtless those who wish to study will find time. For instance^ 
what can be more amusing than reciting French to a pretty in- 
structress, — by that time women will be allowed to teach — and 
what new zeal will be imparted to Greek, when some fair head 
with sunny curls bends over the antique volume ! By George I 
the idea is>a positive inspiration. But then, you see, study will 
not be compulsory. 

"I imagine that recitations will be conducted in some such way 
^ the following. Owing to a slight festivity the evening before, 
we will say that a student has failed to prepare his lesson in 
<Greek. He is called upon to render a particular passage. There 
is at once a pei-fect understanding between the professor and 
.student. 'The fact is,' the youth may remark, 'I was employed 
iate into the small hours last eve, and I don't quite twig tl^s 
passage/ The professor winks, chuckles to himself, and asks if 
the new play or ballet was a success. The student immediately 
enters into a glowing description of the scene, and secures a per- 
fect mark. The dead language is merged in the living present. 
Or we will say that he is called upon to put a diagram on tho 
board. It zaay be that in its place he portrays the features of 
jsome fair maiden, whose bright ^eyes entrapped him on the pre- 
^»eding eve. This leads to no remark, save perhaps the professor 
fnay criticise the accuracy of the shading of an eye-brow, or 
turn of the lip ; and this recitation is also perfect. Indeed the 
exercises of the College of the Future must necessarily be quite 
satisfactory ito.'ftll parties concerned. 

"There will doubtless be lectures. But even here smoking will 
t)c allowed, and the galleries shall be open to female friends of 
ihe ?.tudrnt?«. If the lecturer tcccnics jlrjid, Y.e will jiclrblj 
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be kicked out. In fact that has always been my theory — kick 
them out — ^people have no right to be stupid. It is a crime AVorse 
than manslaughter or theft. 

"There will, of course, be opportunities for the national p^ame j 
I allude to base balL 'Clubs that never knew defeat' shall have a 
fair field in which to learn the 'first principles of the game.' Bfat 
even here there must be no positive exertion. Couches will 
doubtless be prepared for the bases, and no one shall be allowed 
to pitch, who is in any way fitted for the task. In this way swill 
balls will be avoided,' and there shall be nothing 'hot' with the 
exception of hot punch. 

"There will probably be Secret Societies connected with this 
College. I have noticed in my experience with Hogglestock 
University that nothing is half so productive of animation as 
tliis society element. No measure should be adopted without 
first viewing it from this standpoint, and, if possible, it should be 
promptly euchred by introducing the society feeling. Then im- 
agine the renewed pleasure of electioneering! Let us suppose a 
case. 

"There is a new arrival ; the daughter of a neighboring poten- 
tate. Miss Highfiier. I rush at once to the depot, and am so for- 
tunate as to hand her out of the cars. Breathless, I ask her if she 
has pledged. She blushes, and I see she has mistaken my mean- 
ing. Hei-e is an unlooked for advantage. I tell her that my car- 
riage is in waiting, and shall I assist her? On riding to the dor- 
initones I inform her, — though I beg her not to mention it — that 
three out of the four organizations are contemptible, fit only for 
digs and idiots ;; that the — — Society alone oifers every attraction. 
And will she at least consult me before joining any other asso- 
ciation of which I should be pained to see her a member? She 
blushes — I press her hand — and the victory is gained. This will 
be the poetry of college life. 

"There will be frequent gatherings of a social nature. Little 
dances among the students in dormitory halls, and now and then 
some wealthy and high-toned citizen will open his house to the 
student-population. 

The amusements will doubtless be of the true Hogglestoekiait 
eharacter: charades, in which by this time perfection will have 
been reached; conversatioiT, which will rdso hare Tvchieved i^ 
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<?reatest possible success; oysters and negro-minstrel concerts. 
Then there may be croquet-parties and amateur theatricals, war- 
ranted not to offen;!." 

"But I hope," said the Passee, giggling, "that yau will have a 
sufficient number of religious exercises to secure the morality of 
the young men there assembled." 

For a moment the Student seemed embarrassed, 

"Hem! My pfo^jectus has made no €c«pect«/ provision for 
preaching and theological instruction. But," as if a bright idea 
siezed him, "I doubt not that there will be such services, only the 
attendance will be optional. Through this means, ma'am, you 
must see that the audiences will be small, but extremely select, 

"This, in biiefj is my plan," concluded the Hogglestockian. 
"You see here a glorious opportunity. Young men will be admit- 
ted to the College of the Future on quite a new system. The 
requirements will include the ability to spend fifteen hundred a 
year, taste in dress, and undeniable brass. Even the faculty will 
be selected for the cardinal virtues of laxiness, jollity and general 
incapacity. I perceive here a wide opening. In my mind's eye 
I can see ye college graduate proudly leaving the halls of hjs Al- 
ma Mater, profoundly oblivious of Calculus, Astronomy and Met- 
aphysics, but w^ell grounded in every essential of life, and-:— shall 
we say ?^m orals. He will not have ruined his eye-sight whDe 
burning midnight oil, he will not have descended to Analytical 
Geometry and the intricacies of Logic, but — ^liem ! — he will have 
thoroughly enjoyed himself, and that, if I mistake nat, is the real 
pui*pose of life." 

The Cantabridge Theologian snapped him up bitterly: 

"My young friend, you are terribly wrong. Pleasure is com- 
monplace and vulgar. We came into this world to illustrate 
great principles. Carlyle says" 

"With all respect for Mr. Carlyle," said the Student somewhat 
warmly, "I should remark that he was a donkey I Ilia style is 
tortuous. My theory of college-life is founded on a wide expe- 
rience of the needs of youth. The longings of our souls are not 
to be iettered by Greek books and lexicons. As you aptly re- 
marked, they 'stretch forward to an Infinite Possibility.'" 

The Theologian, finding his own words quoted against him, 
turned very red, and the Breakfast Table adjourned. 
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The memorable submission of the great Emperor Theodosius 
to the censures of the Church for the massacres at Thessolonica 
formed a precedent for those excommunications against kings 
trhich gave so much grandeur to the Church in the Middle Ages. 
As this precedent was the prelude of the great conflicts between 
the Church and State for a thousand years, it is invested with 
extraordinary interest. 

The Emperor Theodosius belonged to a Spanish family which 
had risen to distinction during the Wars of the latter Empire. 
His father was a celebrated general who restored Britain to the 
Empire, and who was beheaded at Carthage by order of a jeal- 
oua Emperor. The Emperor Theodosius, called the Great, was 
bom in the same city as Trajan, received a good education, and 
learned the art of war under his father in Britain. On the death 
of his father A. D. 374, he retired to his native country, and en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits, disgusted with the politics of that 
miserable period. From this peaceful and happy retirement he 
was called, at the age of 33, to receive the imperial purple, and 
entrusted by his colleague Emperor, the feeble Gratian, with the 
government of that province which Valens had administered. 

This elevation happened at a great crisis in the history of the 
Empire. The Emperor Valens had been signally defeated by the 
Goths under the walls of Adrianople, when he lost his life, and the 
Romans were utterly disheartened. No better choice could have 
been made in that exigency. The young Emperor displayed 
abilities worthy of the palmy days of the republic. But he re- 
sembled Fabius, after the defeat at Cannae rather than Scipio 
after the battle of Zama. He established his head quarters in 
Thessolonica the Capital of Macedonia, and in four campaigns re- 
vived the courage of the degenerate armies of the Empire, but 
prudently abstained from any general conflict with the victori- 

VOL. Ill — T>1)* 
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ous and barbarian enemy. Here he resembled Alfred after the 
successes of the Danes. The Goths had been commanded by 
a man of great military genius — ^Fritigem — , but became demor- 
alized on his death. Theodosius availed himself of the dissen- 
tions which arose between the Ostro-Goths and the Visi-Goths 
and gained over Modanus, a chieftain of high rank to the Roman 
cause, so that Athanaric, who commanded the Goths, was com- 
pelled to retreat beyond the Danube. Athanaric and Theo- 
dosius made peace, and the aged Gothic king visited Constanti- 
nople and died there. 

But the Goths soon returned with recruited annies, and were 
signally defeated by Theodosius, or by his lieutenant Promotus 
in attempts to cross the Danube. A treaty was made with them, 
and they were scattered among the population of Thrace and 
Asia Minor ; forty thousand of the G^oths were enrolled in the 
Roman armies. \ 

At that time the usurper Maximus who had murdered Gra- 
tian, ruled over Spain, Britain, and Gaul. Valentinian, the broth- 
er of Gratian, was made Empercff and had assigned to him 
Ital, Africa and lUiricum. Thus three Emperors ruled over the 
Empire. 

But Maximus, not contented with his provinces, aspired to 
usurp those of Valentinian, who was an Arian. The feeble 
Valentinian fled to Thessolonica, and was reminded by Theodo- 
sius that his calamities were the result of his heresy. He renounc- 
ed his errors, and Theodosius promised to restore him to hi» 
throne. 

Theodosius was orthodox, the son of a christian father, and 
was baptized in the first year of his reign. He is celebrated by 
the Church as a saint, and was the greatest protector of the or- 
thodox party which the Church had known since Constantine. 
On his baptism he bent all his energies to reform the Catholic 
faith. Constantinople was then the head quarters of Arianism, 
but when the Emperor entered with his army he compelled the 
Arian Archbishop to retire and substituted in his place the 
celebrated Gregory Nazianzin. He then expelled from all the 
churches those bishops and clergy who adhered to the hereti- 
cal opinioa of Arius>. and placed orthodox prelates in their stead. 
Under his auspices, the great council of Constantinople, 
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the second general council, established the creed of Nice* 
After establishing the faith, he published fifteen decrees against 
heretics, and forbid the building of Arian churches. For these 
services the Latin Church has ever held his memory in honon 

Having established the creed which has been accepted a thous* 
and years, he then turned his arm& against the usurper who had 
murdered Gratian and driven away Valentinian. A great civil 
war was the consequence. Maximus, defeated in several engage- 
ments, was betrayed into the hands of Theodosius, and was be- 
headed, and Theodosius returned as a conqueror. 

It was while he was sojourning at Milan, now master of the 
whole Empire, that the event happened which forms thfe sub- 
ject of this paper. Thessolonica was disgraced by a riot. The 
imperial general had imprisoned a favorite circus rider for an in- 
famous crime. The populace, deprived of the feats of their favo- 
rite in the games, for such was the demoralization, that no great 
city was without them, in spite of the triumphs of Christianity, 
arose in insurrection, and the imperial captain was slain. Theo- 
dosius resolved to inflict upon the city a vengence, from which 
he had abstained at Antioch for a greater crime. An army of 
barbarians was sent to the guilty city ; the people were invited 
to the games of the circus; and when they had assembled, with- 
out suspicion, the barbaric soldiers received a signal for a general 
massacre. Seven thousand peraons were thus slain. 

This massacre, unparalleled in history, created an intense in- 
dignation through the christian world, and no one felt the a- 
trocity more than the sainted Ambrose, Archbishop of Milan, 
the fiiend and admirer of the Emperor. 

Ambrose was one of those prelates whose praises will be 
sounded as long as the church endures. He had been governor 
of that part of Italy now emWaced by the archbishoprics of Milan, 
Turin, Genoa, Ravenna and Bologna, but was elected Archbish- 
op of Milan, while discharging the ofiioe of governor. He ac- 
cepted the ecclesiastical dignity, and ruled with a wisdom and 
virtue unparalleled in the history of the Church. He was a 
great preacher, as well as administrator, and it was through 
his efforts that Arianism was rebuked at Milan during the 
seige of Valentinian. He attacked all the fonns of heresy which 
existed in hi* day. He even set himself .above the authority of 
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the Emperor in his discharge of Episcopal functions. His con- 
flict with Faustina, the mother of the Emperor, wag one of the 
most sicjnil triumphs of i^iritual power over the temporal, which 
has been seen in the Church* He gave no foothold to the en- 
iCmies of the faith. Not one JAriau church would he allow at 
Milan. So great w9M his character that he was at one time 
iient as Ambassador to the camp of Maxinius, to demand the 
dead body of Gratian. It was he who instituted the beautiful 
antiphonal chant which, afterwards, improved by Gregory, be- 
came identified wilh the liturgy of the Catholic Church. His 
spiritual victories were only equalled by those of Hildebrand 
in subsequent ages. His intrepidity was like that of the ancient 
prophets when they rebuked the kings of Israei. 

On the massacre of Thessolonica, overwhelmed with horror 
Sind gviefy he retired beyond the precincts of the court and med- 
itated on his course. He, merely a bishop of Milan, was now 
to exercise the function of a Jewish prophet, or those of an 
Arch Druid. He first wrote a letter to the Emperor, and laid 
before him the atrocity and inhumanity of the crime, and ex- 
horted him to repentance and to seek, by prayer, the forgiveness 
of Heaven. The Emperor awoke to a eonsciousness of his po- 
sition, became penitent, and, after a brief season of retirement, 
advanced to the Cathedral to offer up his customary devotions. 
Ambrose^ clad in his episcopal robes, met him at the porch, pro- 
hibited his eatrance, reprimanded his crime, and pronounced up- 
on him the censures of the Church, ^How can you dare, O 
Emperor," said the intrepid prelate with aweful solemnity, "to 
defile by your pr£sejace the temple of the Lord — how. can you 
venter his Sanctuary with your hands stained with blood — ^how 
.can you presume to receive the emblems of redemption with 
your polluted handsj Depait, O Emperor. Do not aoigment 
by a second crime, the guilt of the first, i^uhmit to the bonds 
which God himself has ordained, and as you have isnitated 
David in his crime, imitate him also in his repeotance." 

For eight dreary aiionths the great Theodosius was compelled 
to do penance, ajid. suffer all the evils of excommunication. Nor 
did Ambrose even projnise him absolution until he consented to 
^•epair the evil, to the utmost ofhis power, and publicly acknowU 
iedge the enormitj .of his offejice^ The Emperor, accordingly. 
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passed a decree at ithe .dictation of the prelate, still to be found 
in the Theodosian and Justiisian Codes, that all persons sen- 
tenced to death by the laws, should be reprieved for thirty days, 
and that they should not be executed until the Emperor had re- 
<5onsidered their case. Thus early did the church interpose its 
authority for the mitigations of criminal sentence, both to pre- 
vent injustice and indecent haste. 

On giving his signature to this humane law, the Emperor was 
permitted to enter the church. Prostrating himself upon the 
ground, he tore his haii;, beat his forehead, and shed torrents of 
tears, exclaiming with David, "My soul cleaveth unto the dust, 
quicken thou me, O Lord, according to thy word." Then, slowly 
arising, he presented his gifts before the altar, and received, at 
the hand of Ambrose, the holy elements which restored him to 
the communion of the church. The astonished and admiring 
world beheld the extraordinary spectacle of the supreme ruler 
of a vast empire — tha only Emperor in the decaying days of 
Rome^ worthy of the title of the Great, prostrate, at the feet of 
one of his bishops, aftd in the presence of almost idolatrous sub- 
j.ects, with tears and groans and lamentations, supplicating, of the 
master he had offended, the pardon of his sins. I think this is 
one of the grandest scenes in history, greater than when Hilde- 
brand pronounced anathemas on Henry IV., or when Luther as- 
sembled the stude»«ts and citizens of Wittenberg to witness the 
burning of the papal bull. Kor do I know which to admire the 
more — the penite»t Emperor offering, voluntarily, public pen- 
ance for his offences against society, or the brave and conscien- 
.cious prelate who had dared to rebuke his sire. It was one of 
the loftiest triumphs of the church, as a spiritual power, over the 
proud rulers ofihe world. Bossuet had the virtue to lay down, 
in the royal chapel, the duties of a king, Bourdaloue once ven- 
tured to reprove his royal hfiai^r for the shame and scandal which 
disgraced Versailles, and their examples are often cited for priest- 
ly boldness 4 but what was it to hint to Louis XIV. in a public 
sermon, in .the 17th century, the vices of a comt, compared 
with that personal chastisement which Ambrose inflicted on a 
jnore potent and passionate jnojnaich than these znodem times 
Jaaye 3eejx3 
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We have often wondered why this submission of Theodosius 
to the church, and his penitence have not been made a subject 
for the paintei*s. No gi'ander subject has been presented for the 
genius of the painter for 1000 years. The sight of a great Em- 
peror, master of 120 millions of people, absolute lord and sover- 
eign, bowing in meek submission before a Catholic priest in ex- 
piation of his sin, and the lordly prelate, true to his great calling, 
exacting this submission — ^himself a subject of the Emperor, amid 
crowds of adoring people, with all the splendor and pomp of the 
Catholic semce, in the old basilica on' which site the most mag- 
nificent cathedral of the world was subsequently erected, next 
to St. Peter's church, suggest an artistic description such as few 
subjects afford, and infinitely finer than'anything which called out 
the genius of Michael Angelo or Raphael. It is the province of 
art to bring to mind the great scenes and events of history, w^hich 
make a vastly deeper impression than the imitations of nature 
which alone form the subjects of good American pictures. The 
ancients disdained to paint these landscape pictures, and, among 
the great masters of Europe, all the great subjects are drawn from 
history — such as represent man, when most lofty and most pas- 
sionate. Then art became the handmaid of beauty in her most 
exalted teachings. 



The Wnxam ni '69. 

**Sister thou wast mild and lovely." 
**The last rose of summer." 

The women of the present day, their rights, wrongs, needs and 
^superfluities, afford quite an exciting topic for discussion among 
themselves as well as others. That old Roman mother who bade 
her warrior son return with his shield or upon it, certainly had 
patriotism and bravery enough to bear a ballot under any gov- 
ernment. We would feel safe with such a woman in the presi- 
dential chair, even in a time of civil war, for we should know 
that the woman who spared not her son, but whg reared him as 
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a sacrifice, if need be, for the right, would have no sympathy 
with traitors or conniving with demagogues. Neither would she 
so far forget her duty as a mother as to entail weakness and mis- 
ery on her offspring by a willful violation of the laws of health. 

There are seme things we have a right to demand of woman 
before we call her attention to more public duties. If we are to 
have a race of "strong minded women" we want more brains and 
common sense than an ordinary wateifall is supposed to contain. 
We want to see the rights of the coming generation respected. 
They have a right to birth and a right to that physical constitu- 
tion which Adam and Eve transmitted to posterity. Both of 
these are openly and willfully violated, and as a consequence we 
see a scanty race of puny, sickly children. And this evil is grow- 
ing upon us. The native population seems to be giving way to 
avast flood of Irish, German and Chinese; and if these are as 
thrifty during the coming half century as in the past, we shall 
have little that we can call our own; and soon we shall hear from 
their lips the exclamation, "Lo, the poor YankeeP And why 
not? In the last days of the Roman power, society resembled 
ours in these respects, and can we boast an eternity of existence 
with more reason than th^y? 

But am I to make woman accountable for all these consequen- 
ces? Are they the most corrupt? Certainly not. Our reform- 
atory institutions are filled with men. Bar rooms and gambling 
hells are crowded with men, and we have made provision for 
these. The law forbids the sale of intoxicating liquora. People 
saw the injury they were causing, not only to consumers, but to 
their children. It seems perhaps an infringement of personal lib- 
erty to say what a man shall not drink, but the good of humanity 
demands it and we act accordingly. What provision shall we 
now make against these other evils which are even upon us? 
Everybody has laughed, critics have written, and men of common 
sense have sneered at the fashionable follies of the day. Men of 
science, apprehending the baneful consequences, have laughed ^ 
jeered, argued and condemned in turn ; but all this has caused 
not the least abatement of the evil. The truth is, women love 
to attract attention, and to be laughed at. Could some of them* 
poison themselves beyond all apparent hope of an emetic, (ah, if!) 
it would rejoice their hearts to see the heads of all creation dole^ 
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fully wagging at them. They would be willing to put thfemselvesf 
behind the bars in some vast menagerie if only philosophers 
would frown, and snobs poke their canes at them ! 

But what is to be done now ? Can they be moved by argu- 
ments more conclusive, by sarcasm more cutting, by appeals 
more direct? If soman's heart is where it is supposed to be, 
it is a difficult thing to get at nowadays. But some one' may 
ask : When has it happened that the sympathy of woman has 
been wanting at the sight of suffering and grief? Whose pres- 
ence has cheered and whose hand has ministered to the wants= 
of the wounded and dying ? Surely the heart of woman pr6mpt- 
ed all this; and no other heart could have so felt what her lips 
have expressed. We bless her for this; but in the midst of our 
admiration we wonder at her inconsistency. Why should such 
a being openly disregard the laws of her physical being, and 
through birth and education cause suffering and early death 
to those whom she holds dearest? We can only answer 

'^Woman's at best a contradiction stilL" 

"The wind bloweth where it listeth," and the mind of womait 
is not less fickle. Sometimes the cool zephyrs fan the cheek, 
sometimes the wind saucily slaps us in the face, sometimes it blows 
lustily, and agan^— n^ squalls. Rarely is there a calm. 

But what is to be done ? Yes, what ? If your horse is unman- 
ageable, would you stick up a guide-post to direct him ? Rather 
is the bridle (in this connection never understand bridal) 
brought into requisition . If We have a right to say that chil- 
dren shall be educated, contrary to their own wish and that of their 
parents; if we can punish vagrants, and confine lunatics and abate 
nuisances, we certainly have a right to legislate in this matter. 
I confess it seems little like gallantry to say what a lady may not 
wear, and to prescribe by bare-faced edict the precise amount 
of arsenic in which she may indulge, and the strength and quan- 
tity of the vinegar she may consume, and last, but I hope 
liot leagfy to dictate the precise amount of arm it shall take to 
encircle her person (I make the pill as agreeable as possible), 
this seems a ^'reductio ad absurdum." The very idea is worse 
than "horrid;" and as for its becoming anything more than an 
idea, who is the man to cast the first— ^a^/of? Yet there is 
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One way in Which this may be brought about. We may regard 
woman as insane in this particular matter, and every one will 
rush into an enterprise so truly philogynaic. Certainly there 
are strong indications of insanitjr; or why should she, so gentle 
and unassuming in other respects, here provoke attention, sar- 
casm and rebuke ? No, We will attribute it not to the woman 
but to her misfortune, confident that in doing so we are not 
inerely generous but right. Why, what would we think of a 
inan who should do such things? What asylum would not throw 
wide its hospitable doors at the sight of a minister attempting 
to preach the gospel while enduring the restraint of the Grecian 
Bend? 

Oh woman, we sympathise with you in this your affliction ! 
We recall the bitter, cutting words we have aimed at your way- 
ward head* Many are the maledictions we heap upon ourselves 
for our bUndness. We have called you idle. No more ought 
we to expect usefulness of you in such restraints of body and 
mind, than of a man in a pillory. We now pilledge fidelity to a 
duty 80 manifest and to a cause so humane. And may we not 
hope for your cooperation in your more rational moments ? 
We would work with you rather than against you. With lov- 
ing hearts we will labor for the best of all earthly good, looking 
forward to the complete millennium, which shall reveal to our 
gladdened eyes : 

"Earth's noblest thing, a woman perfected." 



There is a good deal of discussion nowadays upon what are 
called "social problems," and these problems afford an opportuni- 
ty for a vast amount of glittering generalities and venerable say- 
ings long since become axioms. Of late the Girl of the Period, 
the Coming Man, the Workmen, the Typical American and a 

Vol. iii--*di). 
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good many other similar nuisances have been persistently thrast 
into our faces, and tossed about and discussed until we either re- 
lapse into stoical indifference or snappish cynicism. And inasmuch 
as the range of topics of this nature has now become rather lim- 
ited we propose to talk a little about a comparatively unknown 
individual, the Average Undergraduate. 

The Average Undergraduate generally spends a year or two 
at some academy, large or small, previous to his entering college. 
Here he became reconciled to Greek and Latin, and obtained 
some few notions about Mathematics. Here he belonged to the 
Delphic Base Ball Club, played a prominent part in school poli- 
tics, and also acquired that ready and affable bearing which at 
once distinguishes the candidate for matriculation. After he be- 
comes a member of college he talks largely about his preparatory 
school, whether it be an academy, high-scool, or private tutor 
affair, and he really looks back upon his school Ufe with a pathos 
he never felt before. But college soon effects a surprising trans- 
formation. Old ways are given up, and new ones rapidly assum- 
ed, the discipUne of the recitation-room, the intermittent and 
short-lived vacations, the hair-breadth escapes in matters extra- 
collegiate, and association with numbers of other similar beings 
conspire to form the Average Undergraduate, in distinction from 
the world at large. Of course the first place in which we look 
for him is in his daily college duties. In chapel he is decorous, 
almost invariably ; rarely notably irreverent, and occasionally 
quite pious. We will hardly venture to say that he believes 
in chapel per se^ but he soon acquires a subdued resignation on 
the subject, which rapidly gives way to an oblivious notion that 
it is all right, with an occasional congratulatory reflection that 
chapel ser^ces do not take place at 6 A. M. as they did when 
his father was in college. In the recitation room he displays 
considerable versatility, a large amount of invention, and a 
pleasant and patient desire to answer all inquiries made by the 
instructor, however irreJevant. He is not partial to scanning 
Greek plays, giving minute personal reminiscences of Roman 
notorieties, or profoundly discussing the theory of the equa- 
tion of the hyperbola ; nor does he as a general thing, feel a 
becoming pride i» addressing his fellow students on Friday after- 
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noon or elaborating a metaphysical topic from the depths of his 
own consciousness. 

One of his most prominent characteristics is the buoyancy with 
"which he spends time and rises superior to the slight accidents of 
a flunk or a cut. He gi-eatly prefers not to be obliged to state 
politely but firmly that he is not prepared to render into English 
his Demosthenes or Sophocles, nor is he fond of fixedly contem- 
plating his diagram on the blackboard for three-quarters of an 
hour without any definite notion of his next equation.; but in 
case fate unkindly decrees that he shall be permitted to expatiate 
on '^ust the very place exactly" that he couldn't translate, or de- 
monstrate a proportion of which his notions are vague, he does 
not permit the unfortunate occurrence to have a dispiriting efiect 
upon his dinner or his next letter home. But he generally studies 
hard and invariably commences each term with a wholly new set 
of good resolutions, warranted to make that term the most suc- 
cessftil one of his course. 

The Average Undergraduate reads some, not quite as much as 
he ought, but enough for literary pabulum en passant. He is 
firmlv convinced that his studies take up so much ot his time 
that much outside reading is impossible. His reading is quite 
in-egular, according as his ideas vary, but generally increases 
about Christmas vacation time. He also, at Dartmouth at least, 
is much given to subscribing to the Nation or the Atlantic Mon- 
thiy^ both of which excellent publications he praises highly when- 
ever occasion offers. 

It has often been urged against the Average Undergraduate 
that he is totally destitute of religous and moral tendencies, that 
he is boorish and occasionally pagan. But we think one would 
speedily abandon this idea could he see him hurrying toward chapel 
in the morning, in a kindly emulation to reach his seat before his 
fellow-students, or in a commendable anxiety not to disturb the 
services by entering after the bell has stopped. Any doubt as to 
his moral conduct would be speedily removed, could he be seen 
at church, always punctual, rarely sleeping, and if compelled by 
a sudden headache to withdraw, courteously endeavoring to reach 
the door without distracting the attention of any participating in 
the services. 
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We have a sincere regret in saying that, as a general rule, the 
Average Undergraduate smokes, but the sadness occasioned to 
our mind thereby is much lessened by our being able to say that 
for several years bac^ no student has been seen to purchase a 
glass of intoxicating liquor at any public establishment in Han- 
over. 

His room is seldom in quite so refined order as is desirable ; 
lie has a fondness for convenience, rather than display; and the 
pictures wherewithal his walls are adorned arc usually decked 
with prograHimes,business cards,photographs and other extraneous 
commodities. He affects a dressing-gown, if so fortunate as to 
possess one, and varies a sublime disregard of personal appear- 
ance by periods of the most scrupulous nicety- 

The Average Undergi'aduate has a flame, a sweetheart, a dear 
Dulcinea in every place where he stops twenty-four hours. They 
jepose the most implicit confidence in his beauty, his learning, his 
politenessf, and his future greatness and he prides himself upon 
never proving recusant to this .touching assurtoce. He is, how- 
ever^ an extremely susceptible being, and decidedly prefers to 
.hear his metaphysics from a pretty ^maiden, and his constitution- 
al law from a bright eyed Girl of the Period. 

He is, on the whol^, rather skeptical In fact he rarely be- 
lieves in anything except iimsel^ his college, his class, a»d his 
post-ofiice box. In a word, the Averse XTndergraduate studies 
principally; reads intermittently ; sings noctumally ; flunks rare- 
ly; flirts occasionally and succeeds in life ultimately when col- 
lege days, and college fun and college troubles are numbered 
;among things .of the past. 

Thokas WilLP.T. 
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A Valley cleft through the mountain's i^iieast^ 
On either hand the tall cliffs pressed, 

With beetling ciag and frpwning brow, 
Hung far above the pass below. 

Where patient man with sturdy hand ' 

Had formed a path to the southern land, 

Arid the laughing, tumbling, rippUng rill 
Had worn its bed by its constant thrill. 

iBut broken rocks^ and currents glow 
Were hid by branches hanging low, 

3y crimson dogwood, hazel grey, 

A;ad trailing hemlock's dark green spray> 

'The bristling cliflfs in upper air 
:Stood wreUeyed by verdure fair. 

Though sii^ow-wreaths swept in circling tide 
And fell like a yeil p'er a blushing bride, 

Leaving a tint wliere lichens brown, 
And dainty mosses yreie hanging down. 



A strange exchange, this winter^cene. 
For the deepening seasons russet green. 

Not southward far in the autumn morn, 
The pumpkins lay mid the rustling com; 

And in yellow showers the golden rod 
Sprinkled its flowers on the waiting sod. 

But here the sumach's crimson glow. 
Makes ruddy gleams .on the restless snow^ 

And hemlocks with pines and spruces tall, 
.Stirring, wailed at the north wind's thraJ^. 
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A sudden rift in the cloudy sky, 
And myriad sparklings filled the eye ; 

Trunk and branches and bending sprays 
Sparkled and gleamed in dancing rays ; 

As golden setting the cheny shone, 
The maples gave a silver tone. 

An antique look the beeches cast. 
Like leaden setting of days long past. 

Light, flilmy lines, the hoar frost lent 
An airy tracery by fairies blent; 

But flashing out with quivering light 
The ice heart shone with beauty dight, 

As waving, tossing, the loaded trees, 
Bowed before the passing breeze, 

And nodding, crackling, cast their gems 
Like fallen moharchs' diadems. 

So in our life is always sent, 

Gladness and grief most strangely blent; 

And the sparkling gems of later years 
Catch their clearest rays from early tears. 



If books are worlds, as somebody has called them, then a book* 
^tore can be considered a universe. A bookstore is intermediate 
between an author and his public, a sort of half-way place, with 
ihe printing-press on one hand and the library on the other. It 
Js the mart where the fruit of brain-work is offered for sale; and 
if in libraries we rate an author simply by his merit, in a book- 
store we must value him by dollars and cents, and consider him 
as a piece of merchandise to be examined, considered, and pur- 
ijhased or rejected iiccording to his marketable worth. 
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A bookstore is no democracy. Standing upon its shelves are 
books sumptuous in calf and morocco, and plain volumes in cloth ; 
while the large-paper copy looks with disdain upon the insignifi- 
cant little 32mo. But after all there is a large vein of simi- 
larity running through nearly all bookstores. There are in every 
one the same row of blue-and-gold poets, the same stack of pa- 
pers and magazines, the same old shelf of books which have been 
waiting for a purchaser these twenty years, and the same pile of 
cheap literature, liberally purchased on Saturday night by the 
"intelligent laborer." We should hardly feel at home in a book- 
store with no substratum of unsalable books. It would be like a 
library, all of whose volumes were resplendent in the freshest of 
calf and the brightest of morocco cloth. A good bogkstore need* 
these old volumes just as much as a college needs its old build- 
ings, because in both cases the inoifensive antiquity gives tone to' 
the newer books and the modern edifices. Nor could we be rec- 
onciled to miss some venerable old books from their places in 
some bookstores we know, for we have come to look upon thenu 
like old friends in their own familiar chairs. 

We must confess a sneaking and humble partiality for those 
little subterranean stores which are found in our large cities. All 
the volumes contained in them seem to be decayed gentlemen 
in a bankrupt condition, humbly sueing for a continuance of fa- 
vors. And we generally feel just a little demeaned when we 
pay a quarter or a half for books which once were popular and 
high-priced ; and we feel impelled to say to our book, "My 
dear sir, you must really excuse us for rating you so low." 

The passage of Cornhill is always to us a question of time, and 
prolonged time at that. It is so tantalizing to see books taken 
out of their stores and thrust into your face on the curb-stone;: 
and with our susceptible nature we find it quite impossible to pas» 
by applicants in the literary line who have been so polite as to 
step out of their windows and place themselves in a position to 
attract our attention while walking [along. 

But if these little stalls and these small stores are ''delightfid, 
we rise to a grander height in the large room, lined with books 
of all sizes, dates, prices and merit. One is in danger of becom- 
ing dazed at sight of them, and he is truly fortunate if he retain 
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his self-possesion. And then the presence of your hunible self 
in an establishment whose name is known on title-pages innu- 
merable and which has been th*ally and aid of excellent atttbors,isf 
liable to become still mofe embarrassing. The little? store on 
Washington and School Streets in Boston, for so many years the 
resort of poets, essayists and novelists, and the publication office 
of our best magazine, is quite worth a little pilgrimage, although 
its occupants are now removed to more pretentious quarters* 
And over the way, at Little and Brown's, for instance, inevita-' 
bly arise in your mind the shades of Sparks and Prescott and 
Bancroft and Everett. 

We have a real affection for some bookstores, as well as some 
libraries, thaj we have known. We remember our own literary 
mart at home, which we used to firmly believe the chief empo- 
rium of all merchandise of the mind, and whose semi-weekly 
bundle of new books and papers we used to anticipate through 
the dull hours of school time. And we have a warm, if awe- 
Struck, admiration for certain Boston stores, where Aldine poets, 
tall copies, rare books, quaint illustrations and dainty bindings 
attract the attention during long vacation days. Nor do we 
forget a certain classical Uttlo store out in Cambridge, where 
the learned Professors, the opening of new books, the long lines of 
what is best in literature, and the formidable array of text-books 
suggest a monastic quiet of learning quite different from anything 
else in America. 

We never talk about bookstores without becoming confused. 
Poets, novelists, essayists, romancers, historians, biographers, mor- 
alists, theologians and mathematicians, arrayed in cloth, levant, 
turkey, russia and all the varieties of edges and paper, muddle 
our mind. But we fear any farther rambling talk on matters bib- 
liopoUc will weary even so scholarly an audience as the readers 
•of this magazine. 



We may learn from the example of Cato that a character of 
pure and infallible virtue is the most apt to be misled by preju- 
dice, to be heated by enthusiasm and to confound private enmi- 
ties with public justice. 

GiBBOX. 
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The Seniors having so much upon their minds during this month 
as to preclude extra labor, the responsibility of conducting the Dart- 
mouth falls upon us a little earlier than usuid. To its numerous friends 
we send greeting, and promise our efforts to render the magazine wor- 
thy of their attention. 

Another college year is nearly at an end. Another set of nestlings 
are about to be fledged. With pride they talk of their fostering moth- 
er, of the discipline and instruction they have received; and now that 
they are to leave the nest what a commotion there will be as they come 
sailing down into the matters of common life I How will the world re- 
ceive them? Will their classical birth secure them any distinction? 
Some may spread their wings for the sunny south, sone may follow the 
course of empire westward, others may carelessly flutter to any place 
to which their wings may guide them and there begin to scratch for a 
living. Some perhaps peeping over the parental nest have been cap- 
tivated by the soft cooing and brilliant plumage of some sprightly 
sister warbler, and will act accordingly. We wish all success, particu- 
larly the last as we fear the consequences of a disappointment. 

There is an unusual bustle about the place ; the repairing, painting 
and "slicking up" in general, which is everywhere prevalent, betokens 
the coming of visitors. The temporary building for supplying the wants 
of the digestive faculties is rapidly going up. Professor Quimby has 
secured 100 army tents and there is a probability that most of them 
will be occupied. The village begins to swarm with visitors, and every- 
thing indicates a season of universal interest Old Dartmouth yawns, 
brushes off the dust of a century and, like that remarkable man of Sleepy 
Hollow, hastens to greet her children, now grown and seeking her em- 
brace. The ^^howling wilderness" has disappeared, (the howling isn't 
out of it yet,) and in its place we see the results of man's industry.-— 
Old graduates returning wiU not fail to notice many new or newly 
arranged residences ; and the improvements in and about the College 
buildings greet the eye at every turn. 

Mathematical Pbizes. Gen. Sylvanus Thayer, founder of the 
Thayer Schwl, has just given to the Academical Deprtment, $1000, as 
a foundation for two prizes, to be conferred on members of the Soph- 
omore Class. The first is of $40, the second of $20, both to be given 
for proficiency in Analytical Geometry and the Calculus. The class 
of 1872 will be the first to receive tiiese prizes. 

Vol. in — ee. 
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Bequest to Dartmouth Collboe.— Some twelve months ago, the 
late Hon. Richard Fletcher, of Boston, of the class of 1806, anmunced 
to President Smith his purpose to remember the College generously in 
his will. He spoke with deep feeling of his obligations to the Institu- 
tion, as having aided him in laying the foundation of whatever he had 
been or had done in life. On the openisg of his wQl after his decease, 
it was found that he had carried out his purpose, having made the Col- 
lege his residuary legatee to the amount, it is estimated, of $100,000, 
This is the largest gift the Institution has ever received. It is to be in- 
vested as a permanent fund, and the income used at the discretion of 
the Trustees — an eminently wise arrangement. A good beginning this 
for the Centennial Year. If now the Alumni and friends of the College wiH 
put their heads and purses together at Commencement, for the raising 
of an additional Centennial Fund of $200,000, the College may be put in st 
condition answering to its character, its history, and the ever enlarging 
demands of the age. The meagre salaries of the Professors may be in- 
creased, and some needed Professorships added, including that indis- 
pensable one a chair of Modern Languages. The present Instructor 
in Modern Languages, having both the Academical and Scientific stu- 
dents on his hands, is overworked. We can have a new fire-proof Li- 
brary building, so greatly needed, with a fund for the support of a 
Librarian. Our old Chapel, which, with a large new class, wiU be 
crowded, and which is quite behind the times, may be replaced by a 
new one. The improvement of the beautiful College grounds, which, 
for lack of funds has been only begun, may go on according to the 
plan furnished by the liberality of one of the Trustees. And divers oth- 
er things may be done, such as all connected with the College will re- 
joice in. 

Judge Fletcher was born in Cavendish, Vt., Jan. 8, 1788. After his 
graduation here, he read law with Daniel Webster in Portsmouth. He 
went into practice in Salisbury, K H., in 1809, but soon removed to Bos- 
ton, Mass. He represented that city in the Massachusetts Legislature, 
was a member of Congress for two years, a JudgiB of the Supreme Court 
of Mass., and for years a Trustee of his Alma Mater. He was a devo- 
tedly religious man, of the Baptist denomination, and enjoyed all his 
life long, an enviable reputation for moral as well as intellectual excel- 
lence. He left no childf en, having never married. But all the sons of 
Dartmouth, especially those who shall have the benefit of his nmnifih 
cence, will, with filial regard, rise up and call him blessed. 

The Faculty.— The Faculty of Instruction, it is understood, is to 
be enlarged by the Trustees, at tlie coming Commencement. There 
are to be three Tutors ; our present Tutor Proctor, in Greek, Tutor 
Emerson in Mathematics, and John K. Lord, of the class of '68, who 
has been teaching very successfully at New Ipswich Academy, ia 
Latin. Tutor Emerson is still to be Instructor in Gymnastics and 
Curator of the Gymnasium, and Dwinel F. Thompson, ofthe Scientific 
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Class of '69, is to be Assistant Instructor in Gymnastics. He is also to 
instruct in the Scientific Department Of the changes to be made in 
the Professorships we are not informed. 



The College Chubch Aoalbt. For two or three years various 
repairs and improvements have been going on in this venerable 
pile. First it was painted, then the seats made wider (they were too 
narrow to sleep on with safety), then a furnace was put in, the house 
was carpeted, and the ladies expressed their interest by cushioning tha 
students' seats. Now two small entry-ways are being added on either 
side of the tower, and the unsightly granite steps are being replaced 
by some of a material more appropriate. These last additions greatly 
relieve its bare proportions. It is with great reluctance that any chan- 
ges are made in such a building, yet we must keep somewhere near 
the spirit of the times. If we can't have a spiritual revival we will at 
least have a wooden one. A big stained window back of the pulpit is 
now in order ; then we shall have a church \o boast of. 

CENTENNIAL EXERCISES. 

Wednesday Porenoox at 10 o'clock- 

Address of Welcome, by President Smitk. 

Address by Ex-President Lord. 

Historical Address, by Rev. Samuel G. Brown, D. D., LL. D. 



Introductoiy Address, by Chief Justice. Salmon P. Chase, President 

of the Alumni Association. 
Addresses on various relations of the College, as follows : 

To Law, by Hon. Iba Pebley, LL. D. 

To Statesmanship, by Hon. Daniel Clark, LL. D. 

To Literature, by Richard B. Kimball, Esq. 

To Science and the Arts, by Hon. James W. Patterson. 

To Medicine, by Dr. Jabez B. TJpham. 

To Military Life, by Gen. George F. Shepley- 

To Education, 6y Samuel H. Taylor, LL. D. 

To Religion, by Rev. Samuel C. Batlstt, D. D. 



On taking charge of the business concerns of the Dartmoutli, we fiiMi 
that the customary expression of thanks for favor shown in the past and 
hope for its continuance in the future, though well enough so iar as it 
goes, yet without some explanation is too general for our use. The fa- 
vors we need are subscriptions, each accompanied by a green-back of 
the proper denomination. Such a favor we ought to receive from every 
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Graduate and Undergraduate of the College, whose name is not already 
on our Subscription List. We do not propose however to rely upon 
the sense of duty of any one for support, but for the Editors and our- 
selves, promise to make the magazine a source of pleasure to its 
readers. As one means of accomplishing this, it is proposed to obtain 
for each number, beginning with that of September, an article on some 
"live" subject from some one of the more eminent Alumni. President 
Smith, President Brown, of Hamilton, Hon. J. W. Patterson, Prof. Ai- 
ken, of Princeton and Rev. John Lord, LL. D., have already promised 
articles. Especial effort will also be made to render the Memoranda 
Alumnorum as complete as possible, and we exhort the subscribers 
among the Alumni, to assist us by collecting and forwarding contribu- 
tions to this common fund of information^ Still further, we extend 
a cordial invitation to those subscribers who are in arrears to "pay 
up." 

That we need the money due us, few in College need be told, certain- 
ly none of those from whose hands we received the magazine at a time 
when — owing as we suppose to the interregnum which occurred in its 
management during the past year— its affairs, like the rivers described 
by Plato had reached a place from which it was "up hill" each way. 
But with the proper support, we are confident that we can take the 
"Dartmouth" out of the "hollow" in which we found it. "Pay that thou 
owest" then, and put us in a position to do our l&oel best for the welfare 
and improvement of the magazine. 

Publication Committee op Dabtmouth. 



Lectubsship. — President Smith lately announced Hon! €reo. Burleigh, 
of the class of '51, as the founder of the Lectureship recently establish- 
ed. He had heard many of Dr. Lord's lectures and his generosity at 
once prompted him to secure his services to the College, The attend- 
ance on these lectures being voluntary, the crowded chapel shows that 
an unusual interest has been awakened. This additional token from Mr. 
Burleigh of his regard for the College is the more appreciated as it was 
wholly unsolicited. 



Base Ball.— The Brunonian says : "The Dartmouth lately spoke of 
*The glorious triad of New England Universities, Harvard, Yale and 
Dartmouth.' The score of the Dartmouth in ihe recent match with 
Harvard was to 38. One stupendous goose egg. Harvard is rather 
hard on her sister in the glorious triad. Some little college like Wil- 
liams or Brown even might get off better than that" The Freshmen of 
Brown played a game with our Freshmen on the 0th inst. The score 
stands : Brown 18, Up-Country Club, 38. Sarcasm is unnecessary. 

Clippings.— The first graduating class of Cornell consists of eight 
members.— The first expulsion of a student from Oberlin University oc- 
curred recently.— The students of the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege are required to work six hours per week without pay, for the pur- 
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pose of learning the operations of the farm and garden. — ^An Iowa mer- 
chant has offered the graduates of a girls' school each a calico dress on 
condition that it shall be worn on Commencement day. — In 1817, thir- 
teen persons with thirteen prayers and thirteen dollars organized the 
Baptist Education Socjety of New York, which was the beginning of 
Madison University. — Cornell has just received a donation of a collec- 
tion of shells, numbering 5,000,000 specimens, of 15,000 species. Dr. 
Newcomb, the donor, spent thirty-five years in making the collection. — 
Prof. Guyot has just presented Princeton College with 5,000 specimens 
of Alpine rocks. — Josh Billings says, "About the hardest work a phel- 
low kan do iz tew spark two galls at once and preserve a good average." 
— ^The class of '69, Yale, boasts of the tallest man ever graduated, he be- 
ing 6 feet5 inches. We presume he was never cramped by his studies. 
< — The marking system has been abolished in Ripon College, Wis. — Of the 
one hundred and sixty-one students at Williams, seventy-one are secret 
society men. — ^At the Univei*sity of Wisconsin no students are required 
to attend any religious exercise of any kind, yet the attendance on chap- 
el is very general. — Cornell University is worth about $3,000,000. — Que- 
bec has a seminary two hundred years old. — A free University, open to 
all classes and colors, is to be established in Baton Kouge, Louisana. 



The New Museum and Laboratory. With all the gratifying prog- 
ress of the College in many directions, it is unquestionable that for 
many years it has made no decided advance in many departments of 
practical science. In appliances for the illustration of scientific study 
we have been notoriously deficient, and scientific education in the 
state has been without adequate aid and assistance. But the wants of 
the State and the College are in a fair way to be supplied. Some good 
has at last come out of the Nazareth of New Hampshire politics. The 
Legislature a few weeks ago, voted $15,000 toward the erection of a 
suitable building for the Agricultural College at Hanover. The bill 
passed both branches unanimously, and without debate, and was en- 
grossed. But at this stage of affairs, a few hot-house politicians, dis- 
covered that the sentiment of the farmers of the state was adverse to 
the grant, and the subject came up for re-consideration. But the de- 
bate which followed, showed that two blatant lawyers and a solitary 
farmer, who was ill at ease in such company, were the only opponents 
of the measure. In the course of it, the House voted the farmers a half 
hour for an expression of opinion, as to the expediency of the ap- 
propriation. And to our mind, nothing so well insures the success of 
the Institution, as the thorough and complete sympathy with educa- 
tional interests, evinced in the plain, straight-forward speeches of our 
farming friends. Nearly twenty of them spoke in succession, in favor 
of the measui-e, and members, who have not addressed the Legislature 
duriug the session, came to their feet to say a word in its support. The 
House re-affirmed its previous action, with only three demuiTing votes, 
the Governor has signed the bill of appropriation, already the architect 
is preparing the working plan* and the final conti-act with the builders 
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and with the Trustees of Dartmouth College wiU be concluded at Com- 
mencement. 

The new building is to cost $40,000, of which amount Dartmouth Col- 
lege contributes $25,000, and obligates itself to refund the $15,000 appro- 
priated by the State, whenever, after suitable notice, the Legislature 
decides to remove the College of Agriculture. The location of the new 
museum and laboratory will be to the east of Reed Hall. It is to be 
four stories in height, with a front of one hundred feet facing to the 
southward, and a depth of sixty feet. The internal arrangement will 
probably be that indicated in Prof. Dimond's recent report. It will con- 
tain as fine a laboratory as any in the country, be heated by steam and 
lighted by gas, both of which may also be introduced into tlie present 
College buildings. This week, Prof. Dimond commences a tour of ob- 
servations among the cheniical laboratories of the East, with a view to 
obtaining some useful hints and suggestions. And we cannot con- 
clude this notice without a brief reference to the obligations of the col- 
lege for his faithful service. With little encouragement from many 
with whom he conferred here, and with less at Concord, and despite dis- 
fippointment, which would have overwhelmed a man less energetic, he 
has secured this appropriation single-handed. His annual report we 
believe to be the best and clearest exhibit of the proper objects of an 
Agricultural College yet published, and it appears to have no inconsid- 
erable influence in silencing opposition to the Institution. By his 
wonderful energy, he has secured not'only this appropriation, but that 
for the Hydrographic Survey of the State, — ^with the exception of the 
Geological survey, the only acknowledgment or recognition of the 
claims of scientific education our legislature has ever shown. And, we 
hope, that in future our Professors may be known in a similar way 
throughout the State, — ^not merely as casual "supplies" for absent min- 
isters^r itinerant lectureres for village lyceums— but, as men' in warm 
:and hearty sympathy with tl^e mass of the people, to which an educa- 
tional institution must look for endowment, encouragement, and snp- 
j)ort. 

Items. — The -^gis for the Summer tenn has "made its" appearance. 
Trank De Meritte and Frank Brown, Editors. It shows original taste 
And reflects credit upon all concerned. 

A Strawberry Festival and Fair was lately held in the Gymnasium by 
-the ladies of Hanover for the benefit of the College Church. Wit and 
beauty mingled in harmony. The result was about $280. 

Professor Hitchcock is now engaged in the State survey. Prof. Quim- 
Iby will assist him during vacation in locating Kearsarge, Monadnock, 
Ascutney and some of the other principal mountains in this section. 

The Theological and the Missionary Societies have been united into 
£>ne, to be called the Dartmouth Theological and Missionary Society .^ — 
By the new constitution meetings are to be conducted by the society in 
ilie village and surrounding disti-icts. This will prove a source of spia> 
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itual life and activity to stufdents and people with Whom they come in 
contact. 

An Alumni Association has lately been formed in St Louis. Rev,. 
Charles Peabody and E. T. Merrick were appointed as delegates to the 
Centennlsd Anniversary of the College. 

Our classmate, I. F. Pray, is to have charge of the Bureau of Ac- 
comodation. His office will be in Mr. Barron's tiBmparary building on 
the common ; and aU desirous of securing board or rooms should apply 
to him. 



Eci/IPSB OF THB Sun.— In the September number Prof. Young will 
give an account of the expedition to Iowa, which he is to ntake in Au- 
gust, for the purpose of observing the solar spectrum during the total 
eclipse. If the sun has any secrets which he does not discover, we are 
sure it will not be ^his fault" 



Exchanges. — ^H6urs at Home, American Eddcationcd Monthly, Ar^ 
thur's Home Magazine, Once a Month, Children's Ho'ur, Hamilton Lit- 
erary, Union College Magazine, Griswold Collegian, Indeis Universita- 
tis, Brunonian, Nassua Literary Magazine, Yale Index, Yale Literary 
Magazine, Michigan University Magazine, Mirror and Farmer, People^ 
N. H. Patriot, Industrial American, College Courant, College Courier, 
Trinity Tablet, College Argus, Harvard Advocate, Miami Student, Co)* 
lege Mercury, Amherst Student, Western Collegian, Cornell Era, Chris- 
tian Observer and Commonwealth, University Chronicle, Collegian, 
Campus, Antiochian, College Days. 



The Lockwood Prizes for 'EnffA&h Composition, in the Senior class, 
have been awarded as follows : 

First Prize, Willam L.Worcester, Thetford Vt 

Second Prize, Albert W. Cooke, Milford, Mass. 

Com. of award ;— William H. Duncan Esq. , John Lord LL.D. , Rev-^ 
Elias' C. Hooker. Owing to a misunderstanding concerning the 
time of entry, two of the essays prepared for competition were not en* 
tered. 



TowNSEND, LuTHEB T., class of '69, is pastor of the Bromfield Sfi 
Meth. E. Church, Boston, and is Acfjunct Professor of Historical Theol* 
ogy in Boston Theological Siminaryr 
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C. A, TowLB, '64, was ordained to be pastor of the Cong'l Church in 
Sandwich 111., June 9th. Mr. Towle recently graduated from the CM- 
cago Theological Seminary. 

Gbeene, D. 0. , '64, of the Senior class, Andover Seminary is under 
appointment as Missionary to China, and will leave in the Autumn for 
his field. 

RussBLL, HoBACE, '65, has become a member of the firm of Harrison, 
Waring de la Mare and Russell, Attorneys and Counsellors at Law, 117 
and 119 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

Veasey, W. G. , '59, Col. 16th Vt Voll., is practising law in Rutland, 
Vt. 

Leonard, Reeves, '59, major of the 9th Cavalry, M. S. M, is practic- 
ing law in Fayette, Mo. 

Leonard, Leverett, ,59, is on a large stock fkrm near Waverly in 
Saline Co., Mo. 

CowLES, Edward, '59, Surgeon U. S. A., has been transferred from 
Brownsville, Texas to Portland, Me. 

Frye, J. F., '59, is practicing law in Lowell, Mass. 

Dudley, Rev. H. F., '59, is Pastor of a Congregational Church in Mor- 
risville,N.Y. 

Weeks, Charles M. , '30, is a practicing physician, now residing at 
Golden Spring, Jamaica, West Indies, In a letter to a friend he says : 
'^The place where I now sojourn being about 1450 feet above the sea, 
has a fine climate, never cold enough for a fire in Winter, and the 
warmest parts of the few hottest days of summer are never uncomfort- 
ably warm, if the^person will abstain from exercise. I know of no spot 
in New England so free from fevers. The natives are troubled with 
rheumatism much more than by any other disease. Strangers are but 
little subject to it. A person who wishes to spend a season in a trop- 
ical climate, for health or amusement, can find but few places more 
desirable than this. I have more patients than any three physicians 
in Kew Hampshire, as I presume. Most of them come to me from, dis- 
tant and sickly places. Consumption is scarcely known, and the dis- 
eases of this country are for the most part readily cured." 

McNiECE, Robert G. ,'67, remains another year Principal of the High 
School, Fort Wayne, Ind. ; salary, $1900. The Fort Wayne Gazette, 
in a report of the recent Commencement Exercises of the High School, 
says, ^^We only record the general opinion when we say that as a man 
and teacher Mr. McNiece has no superiors." 

Howe, C. M. , '68, now a member of the Theological Seminary at Au- 
burn, N. Y. , is spending the Summer, preaching in the 1st Presbyte- 
rian Church of JamesviUe, Iowa. 

Hunt, N.P. '66 ,has opened a law office in Manchester. 



• Several contributions and a number of items for the Alumni 
Record are unavoidably crowded out of this number. 
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From time to time it happens that when the moon is new she 
passes directly between the earth and smi, and then, if she is in 
the nearer portion of her orbit, her shadow strides across the 
land with the unimaginable swiftness of more than two thousand 
mUes an hour. Those who are in the track of this darkness 
behold a total eclipse — ^that grandest and most beautiful of all 
celestial phenomena. The shadow ranges in diameter from one 
hundred and eighty miles down to nothing, changing with the 
moon's distance from the earth; its length of path is usually many 
thousand miles; but still only a small proportion of the whole 
earth's surface is ever covered by it,< and thus the great rarity of 
the spectacle adds to its other interest. A man seldom sees it 
more than once, and having seen it, always counts it an epoch 
of his life. To the astronomer, of course, such a phenomenon 
possesses, in addition to all the elements which excite the interest 
of others, the highest scientific importance. It is something not 
only to be admired and wondered at, but to be carefully observed 
and studied; a rare opportunity, which earnestly and wisely used, 
may advance him far in his investigations of the hitherto undis- 
covered mysteries of the heavens. 

Vol. in — ^ff. 
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Whenever, then, the path of such an eclipse passes across the 
civilized and thickly inhabited parts of the world, every point 
along its central line is occupied by eager observers, who gather 
from great distances with their most powerful instruments in 
hopes to learn something new, or at least to contribute something 
to the settlement of questions, or the correction of elements, still 
doubtful. 

A little more than a year ago, such an eclipse passed from 
Abyssinia across the Indian Ocean, through southern Hindoo- 
stan and Burmah; and the English, French and some of the Ger- 
man governments each sent out expeditions for its observation. 

The spectroscope was then for the first time brought to* bear 
on an eclipse, and, diligently employed at every point, at once 
determined the before doubtful nature of the strange red protu- 
berances, which, when the body of the sun is obscured, are seen 
projecting outward many thousand miles. They were shown to 
be immense masses of incondescent gas — ^mostly hydrogen — ^great 
pillars and clouds, of flame I was going to say; but the word 
"flame" might lead to misconception, for although their tem- 
perature is no doubt exceedingly high, far above that of most ter- 
restrial flames, yet, compared with the intenser heat and bright- 
ness of the solar surface below them, they are dark and cold ; 
and there is not a particle of evidence to show that they arise 
from any chemical actions such as Constitute flames properly so- 
called. .Careful telescopic observations were also made upon 
their forms and appearances, and photography was called upon to 
aid in fixing them for future study, with good, but by no means 
perfect, siiccess. Unfavorable weather interfered at several sta- 
tions. 

This year again, on the 7th of August, the shadow of the moon, 
about one hundred and forty miles in diameter, struck the earth 
at sunrise in Northern Asia; thence sweeping north of Kamt- 
schatka, and crossing the ocean just south of Behring's Straits it 
passed through Alaska and the British possessions, reaching the 
United States Boundary in Montana, just north of the junction of 
the Missouri and Yellowstone rivers. From there it nearly fol- 
lowed the course of the Missouri till at Sioux City it lefl it, and 
pushed on over Des Moines, Springfield, Louisville, Frankfort 
and Raleigh to the Atlantic, where not far from the coast it 
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withdrew from the earth. American astronomers had long 
been on the alert, and the morning of the 7th found more than 
two hundred of them posted all along the line. Two parties 
were sent to Alaska by different departments of the Government, 
another was stationed at Fort Dakotah very near the boundary ; 
and from Sioux City on the Iowa border as far as Western Vir- 
ginia parties were located with only short intervals between. 
Among the most important points of observation may be men- 
tioned Sioux City, Des Moines, Ottumwa, Mt. Pleasant and Bur- 
lington in Iowa ; Kewaunee, Galesburg, Mattoon and Springfield 
in Illinois ; Vincennes and New Albany in Indiana ; Louisville, 
Frankfort and Shelbyville in Kentucky ; and Abingdon in West- 
em Virginia. 

At some of these stations several parties were posted. At 
Des Moines for instance there were four. One organized by the 
Coast Survey, one from the National Observatory, one from the 
Litchfield Observatory of Hamilton College, and one from the 
Dearborn Observatory at Chicago. There also were many inde- 
pendent observers. The parties were generally composed of 
from four to twenty members. The one to which the writer 
had the good fortune to belong, was posted at Burlington, Iowa, 
and composed as follows : Prof J. H. C. Coffin, of the Nautical 
Almanac office, was chief; he, with two assistants, attended prin- 
cipally to the determination of time, and during the totality, to 
observations through a telescope of moderate power upon the red 
protuberances and the corona. Dr. B. A. Gould, of Cambridge, 
with an assistant, undertook the search for intra Mercurial planets 
and observations upon the corona with a telescope of five inch- 
es aperture but very low magnifying power. Prof Mayer, of 
Lehigh University, with his assistant, had charge of the large 
telescope used for photographic purposes — an instrument the ex- 
act counterpart of the one in our own observatory. Mr. Wil- 
lard, of Philadelphia, with his partner and two assistants, pre- 
pared the photographic plates and developed the pictures. To 
the writer with his assistant was assigned the spectroscope. 
Several amateurs, not attached formally to the party, were also 
present with instruments. Among .them Prof Eaton of Packer 
Institute, and Rev. Jas. Freeman Clark of Boston, 
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In another part of the city Miss Mitchell, of Vaasar College, 
also observed, with a bevy of half a dozen of her fairest pupils, 
suitably equipped with telescopes and photometers. 

For the photographic telescope and spectroscope, which need- 
ed shelter from the wind, a rude shanty was erected, whose roof 
and one side could easily be removed; the other instruments 
were stationed in various positions, but all within a few rods of 
the building, so as to easily hear the click of the chronograph 
magnet which beat the seconds. 

Our station was in the middle of a small square of about three 
acres, in the south-western part of the city, about half a. mile 
from its center, and at an elevation of one hundred and sixty feet 
above the river. The view of the river and the far stretching 
prairies of Illinois beyond with the city at our feet, was not 
inferior to that commanded from our own observatory hilL Its 
difference at once suggested the comparison. 

The preceding day had been very un&vorable, gloomy and 
rainy, and when we retired it was with anxious hearts, for it 
seemed more than probable that all our hopes were to be disap- 
pointed and all our labor lost. But the morning dawned on the 
finest day I ever remember to have seen. A few flying clouds 
and a little wind in the forenoon caused some solicitude, but long 
before the beginning of the eclipse the clouds were gone, the 
wind was quiet, and the sky was as darkly blue as on one of our 
clearest December days — ^not a trace of haze or vapor of any kind 
obstructed vision. Every line in the spectrum was sharp, and the 
edge of the sun's image was steady and perfectly defined. I can* 
not say how it was with others, but as the event drew near, I 
was filled with indescribable exultation, which could hardly be 
suppressed enough to permit me to make the last adjustments 
and preliminary observations. 

At 3:45, P. M., about five minutes before the commencement of 
the eclipse, a gentleman, by the request of Professor Cofiin, announ- 
ced to the by-standers its near approach, and urged the impor- 
tance of perfect silence. A few moments later and the chrono- 
graph magnet began to click the seconds, which were also counted 
audibly by one of the assistants. A plate was placed in the pho- 
tographic apparatus ready to take its impression so soon as the 
signal should be given that the moon had touched the sun. 
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Every observer was intent. In a few moments came the click 
from the spectroscope, and within the next ten seconds from all 
the other instruments, recording the first contact — ^within half a 
minate we heard the shouts fit>m the city below us, whose multi- 
tudes had also seen it. As soon as he heard the magnets click, 
Prof. Mayer touched the spring that uncovers for one-thirtieth of 
a second the photographic plate, and thus secured a picture of 
the sun-, while as yet the notch made by the moon was hardly 
perceptible. By a careful measurement of this notch it is possi- 
ble to reckon backwards very accurately to the time of contact, 
and it was interesting to find that this instant as determined by 
the spectroscope, pever before applied to such an observation, 
agreed with that computed frt)m the picture within less than one- 
third of a second. Rapidly the black notch grew larger. The 
observers busied themselves in noting the mountains on the 
moon's limb, the spots on the sun and their appearance as the 
moon obscured them one by one, the behavior of the spectrum 
lines at the moon's edge, the varying intensity of the light, and 
the temperature. About ten minutes before the total obscura- 
tion, the sky appeared much as during a heavy thunderstorm, 
and the strangeness of form in all small shadows, the peculiar pal- 
lor of companion's fiices, with the evident uneasiness of not a 
few of the spectators, combined to give a very peculiar impres- 
sion not easily to be forgotten were It not for the stranger sen* 
sations yet to come. 

Little by little the silver thread narrowed, till all at once there 
was a flash of darkness ; night was upon us, and the stars leaped 
into sight. The moon hung in the sky, dark, though not abso* 
lutely black. Fastened upon her edge there seemed to be several 
stars, of color like the planet Mars ; around her was the mysterious 
corona, formed of rays extending in all directions, of varying 
length, like slender streamers of the Aurora Borealis. 

It was of irregular form but on the whole rather lozenge 
shaped, with its greatest length about three times the moon's 
diameter, in the direction of the ecliptic ; dazzlingly bright near 
the moon but fading rapidly into a twilight of pearly lustre, 
and yet with a boundary more definite than I had expected^ 
I saw it but a moment. Only while my assistant was banding 
^ me a lantern did I venture to look over my shoulder for an in- 
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stant. I cannot tell what it was that made the spectacle so im- 
pressive ; the attempt to put it iAto words evaporates it. I only- 
know that its effect was overwhelming ; and even now were it 
not for recorded notes, the memory of the few preceding min- 
utes would be lost entirely, completely blotted out by the un- 
speakable, unconmunicable glory I had seen, as if I had been 
admitted to the inimediate presence of the Creator. It was 
a moment worth houra, perhaps years of ordinary life. Every- 
thing was still as death except the click of the chronograph, and 
the occasional snap of the photographic apparatus ; but when 
the sun burst out again, shouts filled the air, not fi-om the as- 
tronomers of course, but from the crowds in the streets around. 
I saw the eclipse but a moment, as has been said, but in my 
instrument had been observing something scarcely le§s beautiful. 
When the last ray of the sun dissappeared the spectral lines be- 
longing to the light of the so-called protuberances, (which I have 
spoken of as hanging like stars upon the edge of the moon,) only- 
seen befoi'e with difficulty, blazed out magnificently, and with 
those I knew before came several others. One of them certainly 
was found to belong to the spectrum of the corona, and probably 
two others; and most singularly and suggestively it turns out 
that this line is probably — almost certainly the same as one in 
the spectrum of our own Terrestrial Aurora Borealis, and the 
two others, so far as can be judged from the incompleted obser- 
vation, also agree with two other Aurora hues ; a fact which 
is already generally accepted as going very far to establish the 
identity of this wonderful envelope of radiant light around 
the sun, with the fainter light which often crowns the earth. 
Before the positions of all the new lines could be determined 
the sun came out, and for a moment the feeling, conmion to all 
the observers, so far as I could learn, was that of surprise, char 
grin and disappointment. The totality lasted two minutes and 
fifty seconds. How short a time to see how much ! But 
when the eclipse was over and we came to compare our notes 
•the feeling rather changed to exultation. Forty-five perfect pho- 
tographs were obtained,; five of the totality ; good determina- 
tions of the time of all the phases of the phenomenon were re- 
corded ; it was settled that no planet of any size lies between 
the 5un and Mercury ; and several satisfactory drawing of the 
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corona and the protuberances had been secured by several differ- 
ent observers — drawings precious, notwithstanding the photo- 
graphs, which give no clue to color, and fail to show the fainter 
details of the corona. 

At other stations generally similar successes was met with, and 
there can hardly be a doubt that when all the observations and 
}>hotographs are brought together and properly discussed, science 
tvill be found to have made important gains. No eclipse hitherto 
has ever been so carefully worked up with so powerful instru- 
ments. In the meantime we wait for the next, whose track will 
cross southern Spain in December 1870. 

I must not lay down my pen without adding one thing more. 
The memory of the eclipse of 1869 will always carry with it 
recollection of new and most delightful acquaintance with men 
previously known through books and reputation, but henceforth 
in person. Many who never saw each other before, will date 
most valued friendships from that day. And not only among 
our scientific associates did we find friends, but among the gen- 
erous and intelligent citizens of Burlington who made us at home 
with a welcome and hospitahty never to be forgotten. 
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Materialistic Tendencies of the Age, 
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The only remaining question of great importance is, whence 
comes this organization of which thought is the product? In 
reply we are referred to the Development Hypothesis of Darwin. 
Mr. Darwin himself, indeed, supposes an act of creation at the 
commencement of life on our globe, and that the Creator then 
stepped out, and left the machine to run itself; but the material- 
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ist considers this supposition entirely superfluous, and attributes 
the origin of life to the action of chemical and electric forces, in 
some way not yet precisely understood. The leading features of 
this hypothesis are too well known to require special mention 
here. It may be well, however, to state that Mr. Darwin him- 
self scouts the idea of final causes, and of design in the formation 
of animals and vegetables, and attributes every instance of adap- 
tation of means to ends, to accident in the first instance, and then 
to the advantage it would ^ve its possessor in the struggle for 
life. 

Of course it is impossible, within our limits, to give more than 
a mere outline of the argument on either side. We ^ave en- 
deavored to state those upon this side in their full force, so far as 
was possible in so brief a space. 

On the other side, we may say, in the first place, that the ac- 
ceptance of the Nebular Hypothesis by no means brings us to the 
bottom of the subject. K matter existed from eternity, whence 
came the force which caused it to commence contracting, so as to 
form itself into worlds ? With regard to this there are two hy- 
pothses, both of which are mere hypotheses, without, so far as we 
can see, possibility of verification. Both make the force eternal 
as well as the matter; but one makes the Progress or Evolution 
proceed always in the same direction, while the other considers 
it as rhythmical, subject to a periodic ebb and flow throughout 
the ages; so that when the sun shall have burned out, and all 
activity cease throughout our system, it will again be resolved 
into vapor, and again repeat the same process. 

To both of these hypotheses there are, it seems to us, insupera- 
ble objections. Against the first h has been well urged by a 
writer in a recent periodical, that it fails to dispose of all the 
time which its advocates have on their hands in the past. For 
instance, water is constantly wearing away the solid parts of the 
earth, and reducing them nearer and nearer a level. There is, 
therefore, a natural limit to progress in this direction; and the 
same might be shown with regard to many other particulars. It 
is plain also, that, however much time may be required, in the 
course of eternity this limit must be reached ; and as it has not 
been, it is evident that the present state of things cannot have 
existed from eternity. 
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With regard to the second, it is sufficient here to say that its 
advocates admit that the means by which it is to be brought 
about are entirely inconceivable, and to call in inconceivable 
means to account for an hypothetical result, seems to us to be 
stretching positive philosophy a little beyond its proper sphere. 

The form in which the development hypothesis is advocated 
by the materialist is not without its difficulties. We may well 
suspend our confidence in the possibility of life's being the pro- 
duct of mere physical causes until we see it produced by such 
means. With all the appliances of modern sciences, aided by all 
the ingenuity of men who have given their lives to the subject, 
no man has yet succeeded in producing that single cell, which is 
all that they require to people a world. But apart from this, Mr- 
Darwin and his school attribute all variations in living beings to 
adaptation in some way to secure life, or obtain the means of liv- 
ing; and when we consider how strong the tendency among ani- 
mals and plants is, by promiscuous breeding, to blot out all acci- 
dent, all peculiarities, how quickly the most striking variations in 
form and color are lost by a return to the wild state, it is difficult 
to see how any variation could become pennanent, which had 
not some tendency to give its possessor an advantage in the 
"struggle for life." Perhaps we may account for the fox having 
along tail, while the hare has only a rudimentary one, by. the 
latter's being repeatedly bitten off by its pursuers, and the advan- 
tage which this would give him in flight, in which case the breed 
of foxes in England will probably become tailless in the course 
of time ; but, as the Duke pf Argyll has shown in his "Reign of 
Law," there are countless variations which cannot be accounted 
for in this way. Of what conceivable advantage in this respect 
are the brilliant colors of birds and insects, the long tail feathers 
of the peacock, the crest of the jay, or the delicate tints of the 
sea shell? 

What advantage, in this respect, have the sweet songs of the 
lark and nightingale over the scream of the hawk, or the hoarse 
voice of the raven ? Above all, of what conceivable benefit, so 
far as the mere preservation of life is concerned, is man's ability 
to perceive and appreciate all this beauty and harmony ? 

S^'oL. ni — GG, 
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Again, the argument from design is not, with most persons, so 
easily overthrown. Mr. Darwin contends, for instance, that the 
eye was not made for seeing, but hy seeing. All nerves, he 
thinks, are more or less sensitive to light, and if some animal 
should by accident have a nerve exposed to light, which was unu- 
sually sensitive to its influence, it would give him such an advan- 
tage over all others that his descendants, endowed with the same 
powers, would rapidly gain the ascendancy over all others. Now 
we submit that the formation in this way of an optical instru- 
ment the most perfect and complete possible, has quite as much 
antecedent improbability about it as the existence of an intelli- 
gent designer. We will mention one circumstance with regard 
to the eye, which we think strikingly exemplifies this. It is well 
known that a lens made entirely of one substance refracts the 
light^j so that objects are seen through it surrounded by prismatic 
colors. It has been found that this can be in great measure rem- 
edied by making the lens of two glasses of different densities, 
one convex, and the other concave, and fitting to it ; and Jt re- 
quires quite a nice calculation to determine the precise convexity 
which will correct the refraction. An arrangement of precisely 
this nature is found in the eye ; the different densities of the 
crystalline lens and vitreous humor rendering the eye acromatic. 
The advantage which this arrangement would give, it seems to 
us, would hardly be such as to lead us to expect to find it univer- 
sal. Again it seems strange that the arrangements for accom- 
plishing any particular object, not only in our own time, but as 
far back as geology gives any account, should be so perfect as to 
be incapable of improvement by man ; we should expect to find 
in time past, if not at the present day, some bungling work. It 
seems strange that the best plan should be hit upon in so many 
instances by mere chance, when it is so seldom the case at the 
first trial, even by the most ingenious designer. Finally, it is not 
just what we should expect, to find all the leaves of the book of 
geology, which contain the record of these transformations, 
blotted out. 

But we have dwelt too long upon these features of the system; 
we come now to the most important and interesting portion of 
the argument, that which relates to the human mind. 
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!Not only are the phenomena of mind different from those of 
matter in their aspect ; there is a radical difference in the way in 
-which we study them. We learn the laws which regulate physi- 
cal forces, mainly by their effects upon other bodies; mental phe- 
nomena we learn only by observing them within ourselves. Com- 
pare the forces of heat and sound, for instance, with the lowest 
of mental phenomena, the sensations which they produce in us. 
If we could suppose a person insensible to changes of tempera- 
ture, that would oppose very slight obstacles to his understand- 
ing all the laws of heat in reference to its action upon matter ; 
all the additional knowledge which he could acquire by means of 
the sense of falling would make no difference with his under- 
standing of the subject in its scientific aspects. On the other 
hand, we might experience the sensation of heat to all ages, in 
all possible degrees, without advancing a step toward the discov- 
ery of its laws. A deaf man might dissect the ear, and be made 
to understand the mechanical arrangements by which the vibra- 
tion§ of the air are communicated to the nerve ; but we never 
knew a man who had good ears, even, who could hear any better 
for his knowledge of acoustics. If the difference is so great in 
those phenomena which partake most of a material nature, how 
much more, when we come to the higher and more complex phe- 
nomena of reason, judgment, emotion and will. Surely, such a 
radical difference in the whole nature of the phenomena, renders 
it at least possible, that there may be a corresponding difference 
in substance. 

The connection of the various states of the brain to those of 
the mind, may be equally well explained upon the hypothesis 
that the brain is the instrument by which the mind does its work. 
The argument from the Persistence of Force is a strong one, and 
we confess our inability to meet it upon its own ground. We 
must appeal to the highest tribunal known to philosophy, con- 
sciousness. If this theory be true, we are in no sense free, except 
in that in which we may call the planets free in their revolution 
around the sun. The whole tendency of this system is to an in- 
exorable fatalism. But if there be any fact which is directly 
given us by consciousness, next to our own existence it is the 
fact of our own. free agency. We cannot prove it, we cannot ex^ 
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plain it, but we knoic it, and, taken in connection with this fact 
the fact that we cannot prove it by reasoning only establishes its 
certainty. 

Upon this ground, then, we take our stand. We say that the 
materialist gives the he to consciousness; and if consciousness be 
a liar, we have no refuge from universal skepticism. 

Intimately connected with this, and dependent upon it, is the 
notion of a moral quality in action, and of virtue and vice. If we 
have no moral freedom, there can be no moral quality in our ac- 
tions. No one would say that a stone was to blame for return- 
ing to the earth w^hen thrown into the air, instead of flying oif 
into infinite space; and upon this hypothesis, it is just as unrea- 
sonable to be angry with the murderer, as with the bullet which 
does his work ; or to be grateful to the most self sacrificing bene- 
factor, as to the sun for shining; while at the same time, if we 
experience these feelings, they are just as necessary as the acts 
which call them forth. But not only does it deny all foundation 
for these ideas, to be consistent, it must deny their very exist- 
ence. For all our knowledge comes from experience. We nev- 
er experienced moral freedom in any way ; we never experienced 
in ourselves, or saw in others, a virtuous or a vicious action. 

Whence, then, came these ideas? With respect to the notion 
of virtue ^nd vice, indeed, they deny its existence, and say that 
it comes from seeing the good and evil eftects of various actions, 
and that it is really only the hope of reward or fear of punish- 
ment. The only objection to this, explanation is, that it is not 
true. We believe there is no man who has not an idea of right 
and wrong entirely different from that of an action to be reward- 
ed or punished. The fact of difference of opinion respecting the 
moral character of particular actions, is irrevelant; for the exer- 
cise of the feeling toward improper objects is certainly no evi- 
dence of its non-existence. It is certainly not a very consistent 
philosophy which starts by proposing phenomena, and phenom- 
ena alone as its object, and is obliged, in order to save itself, to 
shut its eyes to some of the most important phenomena. As has 
been mentioned, the materialist flatly *denies the existence of in- 
nate, a priori ideas. This question has been touched upon in 
what has been already said, but its importance, perhai)s, deserves a 
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little more distinct examination. For if we admit that experience 
is the source ot all our knowledge, the conclusion must follow, that 
mental action is the result of the action of matter upon matter* 
If^ on the other hand, we can show that a priori ideas do exist' 
the conclusion is unavoidable that there is something in the in' 
tellect which has not been in the sense, and that the mind is some- 
thing different from the body. 

We believe that every man is conscious of a difference in the 
ground of his belief that tw^o and two make four, from his belief 
tliat the sun wdll rise to-moiTOW morning. In fact the whole 
science of mathematics, as has often been shown, is so far from 
resting upon experience for proo^ that it derives all the superior 
certainty of its conclusions from our belief of its entire indepen- 
dence of phenomena. We may find innumerable instances in 
which lines apparently parallel finally meet, but this does not in 
the slightest degree affect our confidence that if they were par- 
aUel they w^ould never meet. 

Perhaps no better illustration of the incompetency of this sys- 
tem can be found, than the idea of cause and effect. Mr. Mill 
and others reduce the idea of cause to invariable antecedent; and 
impute the firmness of our belief that every phenomenon has a 
cause, to the unifonnity of our experience. It is tnie that in 
looking for the cause of an event, we are satisfied when we have 
found an invariable antecedent, but it is also true that every man 
has, as a far more impoitant element in his idea of cause, the 
conception of force; of efticiency; which no man can shake ofi^ 
whatever may be his theoretical belief, and which no amount of 
invariable antecedence could produce; another phenomenon 
which the philosophers of this school are obliged to deny. 

But even admitting, for the sake of argument, Mr. Mill's defi- 
nition of cause, his explanation of its universality is entirely in- 
t^uflUcient. The fact that every event has some invariable ante- 
cedent, is by no means so evident or so apparently universal as 
many others; that the sun rises in the east, for instance, or that 
all men are mortal. So far is it from this, that the discovery of 
the "invariable antecedent" of a single phenomenon has been 
sufficient to make a man famous, and the cause of a majority of 
phenomena is not easily discovered. According to this theory, 
' we sliould suppose tliat the idea of cause and effect would be by 
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no means one of the firat to arise, or in early life, at least, one of 
the most finnly established ; while the fact is, that so far as we 
can judge, it is just as strong in the mind of the child as of the 
mature man ; and incapable of being either strengthened or weak- 
ened by experience. 

The fact should not be overlooked, that the various parts of 
this scheme must stand or fall together; while this is not the case 
with the arguments against them. If, for instance, we can prove 
either that forces at present existing are insufficient to account 
for the existence of the universe in its present condition, or that 
they do not account, satisfactorily for the existence of life, or 
that mind does not follow the same laws as matter, it is fatal to 
their theory; while a fiiilure in any one of these particuliars does 
invalidate the arguments against the others. 

The advocates of this system at the present day, plume them- 
selves greatly upon the pure and exalted character of their mo- 
rality, both in theory and practice. Compte considered the com- 
mand, "Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself," as fallinp^ far 
short of the true standard, and insisted that it was our duty to 
love our neighbors better than ourselves. Positivists in general 
however, do not go to this extreme, but they all agree that it is 
the duty of every man to prefer the welfare of society at large to 
his own private enjoyment. It becomes, therefore, an interest- 
ing inquiry, whether this morality can be justified to reason upon 
their own principles ; whether they do not here, as in many 
other instances, covertly assume what they profess to deny. 
What, then, does the materialist mean when he says that a man 
ought to do so and so ? Not that there is any moral quality in 
the action in itself considered, this would involve the notion of 
necessary a priori truth. Not that there is any Moral Governor 
of the universe, who has commanded or forbidden, and will pun- 
ish or reward. Not that it will effect our condition in a future 
state, for if thought is dependent on organization, when organiza- 
tion is broken up, thought must cease. The only foundation, 
therefore, for a system of morals, is individual happiness in the 
present life ; and if anything is meant by saying that a man 
ought to prefer the good of society to his own, it is that he will be 
Jiappier for giving up for others his happiness. Now, when wo 
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bring it into this form^it is plainly either self-contradictory or 
migratory. If it means merely that a man's happiness in his so- 
cial relations is not the same as when he is considered merely by 
himself it is no more than is admitted and acted upon by every 
one. If it means that a man's greatest happiness is secured by 
giving up happiness without getting happiness in return, it is 
plainly self-contradictory. If it is meant, that because if all men 
would act upon this principle, all would be happier for it, there- 
fore any individual who does so will be happier in consequence, 
it is almost too evident a non aequitvr to require exposure. The 
security of human life would be promoted if men would give up 
the use of deadly weapons against each other ; but the life of a • 
particular individual often depends upon his using such weapons 
with deadly effect. So that the well being of society is in itself 
upon their premises, no argument to show that it is a man's duty, 
i. e. his greatest happiness, to pursue any particular course. 

But it may be said, whatever may be the theory, that expe- 
rience shows men are happier, in the long run, for sacrificing their 
own good to that of others. It might well be asked whose ex- 
perience was to be taken as the standard. All men probably, 
have tried both ways to a greater or less extent, and the belief of 
the majority, as expressed by their actions, would hardly give a 
favorable verdict. We believe it, however, to be true, that a 
man's highest happin^s is found in doing good to others ; but we 
do not believe that it would be true, could we abstract from that 
happiness all the elements which this system would take from it, 
all that comes from the conviction of a moral quality in our ac- 
tions, apart from mere self interest, from a sense of the approval 
of God, and a hope of reward in a future state. It may be well 
for us to inquire what' causes the satisfaction which we feel when 
we sacrifice what seems to be our real interest for the sake of oth- 
ers ; not as one might humor the whims of a rich uncle in the 
hope of receiving a legacy, but when we really feel that we are 
denying ourselves, when the thought of the sacrifice and not of 
the reward is uppermost in the mind. If we mistake not, besides 
what has been already mentioned, there will be found two ele- 
ments; the satisfaction which we feel at receiving approl^tion, 
and a pleasure, independent, of this, at seeing the happiness of 
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others. With roj^ard to the first of these,. while no one is wholly 
indiiferent to the ai)proval or blame of others, this approval is by 
no means sure to follow a self-denying action, even when it is for 
the good of society ; and when the result is bad, the intention, 
according to their principles should make no difference in our 
feelings, for whether a man seeks the good of society, or its in- 
jury, hife ulterior object in both cases, according to them, is his 
own happiness. With regard to the second, while no one is 
wholly, at all times, without pleasure at seeing the happiness of 
others ; no one, on the other hand, is wholly without satisfaction, 
at sometimes seeing the praise of others; and revenge, on this 
hypothesis, would be just as plain a duty in some cases, as kind- 
ness in others. 

The fact is, that there is a difference felt, whether it can be de- 
scribed or not, between duty and self-interest. No stronger evi- 
dence of this is needed, than the fact that men do respect motives ; 
that we resent an intended injury, even when good is the result, 
and are grateful for an intended favor when the result is the re- 
verse ; and any system of morality which makes duty and inter- 
est not only coincident but identical, is repugnant to the best in- 
stincts of our nature ; and will, if fully carried into practice 
defeat its own ends. While it is true that a man's highest hap- 
piness is found in doing good, it is also true that he only attains 
this happiness when he forgets his interest, and is actuated by 
what, in spite of Mr. Mill and all his school, is something far dif. 
ferent, a sense "of duty. 

Finally, upon their premises, all discussion of ethical questions 
is as absurd as anything can be, since, man has no more control 
of his own actions than the stream has over the direction in 
which it is to run. 

But to recapitulate a little. We. have seen that the admission 
of this hypothesis involves the loss of the conceptions of virtue, 
of duty, of God, and of immortality. In return for all this we 
get — nothing. 

And this is our much boasted progress ! This is the result of 
so many centuries of toil and study ; the discovery at last that 
they arc all in vain, that life has no object beyond the enjoyment 
of the present hour, that we arc exalted above the dead matter 
aiound us mainly in the capacity and knowledge of miser}% If 
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it be true that God is only a phantom, virtue a name, and immor- 
tality a dream, that we are tantalized with aspirations after some- 
thing higher and nobler than this world can give only to be 
dashed in disappointment, mocked with the illusion of a freedom 
which we do not possess, endowed with higher and more exquis- 
ite sensibilities than other beings that we may be capable of more 
refined suffering, ^vith powers of intellect to jiinderstand our un- 
happin£ss, but no power of alleviating it ; if, in addition to this, 
the hope of something better i§ to be rudely dissipated, and all 
men made to underetand the full extent of their misery, then 
there is a depth and fulness of meaning which we have never yet 
begun to fathom in the words of the Wise Man : "In much wis- 
dom is much grief; and he that increaseth knowledge increaseth 
sorrow." 

It is true that the unwelcome results of a theory are no con- 
clusive argument against it ; but there are reasons why men will 
refiise to accept it. The advocates of this system must not won- 
der if we struggle against it with all the energy of despair, if we 
refuse to yield to arguments which seem to them perfectly con- 
clusive ; for it* takes away from us more than our life ; it makes 
hfe itself a burden to every reflecting mind. If we must accept 
it, we cannot doubt with Socrates, whether life be a blessing or 
an evil ; we must rather say, with another philosopher : "Where- 
fore I praised the dead which are already dead, more than the 
Hving which are yet alive. Yea better is he than both they, 
which hath not yet been, who hath not seen the evil work that 
is done under the sun." 

We have given so much space to the consideration of philo- 
sophic materialism, because we considered it to exist there in its 
most tangible form, and because in any age the thinkers are the 
index which shows at once most quickly and Inost surely in what 
direction the public mind is tending. We have pndeavored to 
show that the difficulties which it involves are no less than those 
which it attempts to ignore or remove, while the view which it 
gives of the universe, though gi-and, majestic and imposing as 
the snow covered peaks of the Andes, is cold, lifeless and dreary 
as they. It remains for us to point out some of .what we believe 
to be its effects ; not upon those who fully accept its conclusions, 

Vol. Ill — Hii. 
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for the number of such is^ and we think must ever be, compara- 
tively small, but upon the community at large. 

One of the most prominent of these, we think, is a tendency 
to repress all enthusiasm. The materialist doctrine tends to this- 
result in various ways. One is by shutting our eyes to those 
truths which are necessary and universal, and turning our 
thoughts to those which are contingent. Especially is this the 
case at the present* time, when so many of our former opinions 
are proved erroneous, and we feel uncertain whether the solid 
ground on which we stand . to-day, may not slide from beneath 
our feet to-morrow. Ours is emphatically an age of opinions and 
nothing short of conviction can create enthusiasm. Materialism 
also tends to exalt the reason at the expense not only of intui- 
tion, but also of feeling, to foster a cold, calculating spirit, the 
very sense of all enthusiasm. And when its conclusions are fully 
accepted, when our hopes and fears are limited to this life, when, 
above all, we believe ourselves helpless in the grasp of a blind,, 
inexorable fate, enthusiasm becomes folly ; the only part of wis- 
dom is epicureanism : "let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die !" for a stony stoicism. 

Another effect which is quite evident in our own time and 
country, is the change which has come over the public mind with 
regard to crime. When man is looked upon as merely the sport 
of circumstances, crime is viewed merely as miscalculation, and 
the criminal as an unfortunate man, to be pitied rather than 
blamed, and it is evident that such a view is prevalent at the 
present day. It may be to some extent beneficial in counteract- 
ing the opposite tendency to look merely at the guilt of crime, 
and forget the extenuating force of circumstances ; but we imag- 
ine the danger at present lies rather in the opposite direction of 
a squeamishness and sickly sentimentality on the subject of pun- 
ishment, contrary both to reason and the interests of society. 

The effects of this tendency are by no means entirely eviL 
On the contrary we believe that the good effects will be perma- 
nent, the evil effects transient. The greatest good which has re- 
sulted, and which includes all others, is the discovery of truth. 
It seems strange, indeed, that en-or should oftentimes be the 
means of our attaining truth, but such seems to be the constitu- 
tLon of the world in which we live. In shooting at long range 
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we must aim above the mark ; and truths often att^n their true 
position by being exalted far above their proper sphere by their 
advocates. Were not an exaggerated, or at least disproportion- 
ate importance attached to physical science, were not men to seek 
in it for more than can ever be found there, it would be much 
longer before it could confer its full measure of benefit upon man- 
kind. It is the old story of the young men digging the field for 
the treasure said to be hidden below its surface, and finding the 
treasure in its increased productiveness. 

We need not enlarge upon the effect of such knowledge in in- 
creasing the substantial comforts of life, and man's power over 
nature, or its expanding and invigorating effects upon the mind ; 
and we believe its final effects will be to enlarge our views of the 
glory and power of the Creator, as much as of the universe 
which he has made. 

We have no fears for the final result. Again and again has 
science marshalled her forces for the attack upon religion, and 
each time the very ruins of the old fortifications have fonned a 
more impregnable bulwark than ever. And we believe that the 
time is coming when they shall be at peace, and when each in 
her own proper sphere shall display to all men the honor and 
glory of their common Author. 

PLAxa 



Jhtb 3Fit{st ©Lde trt Wixmt)^. 

Maecenas, sprung from royal line, 
Thou Patron, and dear Friend of mine, 
As Charioteers, there are who trust, 
With joy to reap Olympian dust 
The goal, with glowing wheefs will grazQ, 
While noble palms exalt their praise. 
To Gods, the Bulers of our days. 
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Wlio e'er, the fickle Koman crowd, 
With triple honors seek to shroud ; 
Who e*er into his bam would sweep, 
From Libyan floors, the'smallest heap ; 
Or him again, with, heart elate, 
Who ploughs his father's old estate ; 
On such-r-you never"could prevail. 
In Cyprian bark, to breast the gale ; 
Kor that, as timid sailor, he 
Should buffet the Myrtoan sea. 

The merchant, when'the South wind raves. 
And tosses the Icarian waves, 
Fearful, praises without measure, 
Agriculture, and sweet leisure ; 
Yet soon, his shattered ships repairs, 
For, poverty he illy bears. 

Some never hesitate to taste 
Old Massic, nor tiieir hours to waste. 
With limbs beneath some Arbute spread, 
Or consecrated Fountain's head. 

Many love camps, and the .loud strain 
Of pipes >nd bugles, in'refrain. 
And wars, that Matrons hate amain. 

Forgetting- his 'companion fair. 
The hunter braves the chilling air ; 
Whether the stag, the dogs declare. 
Or Marsian boar burst through the snare. 

Ivy, the prize of learned brows, 
To Thee, a God-like place allows ; 
While airy grove, and chorus light. 
Of Kymphs and Fauns, on some lone height, 
Seclude me from the people's sight; 
Should fair Euterpe condescend. 
Her all-inspiring pipe to lend ; 
Or Polyhymnia not decline. 
The dulcet Lesbian harp to twine. 
For if you'll but inscribe my name, 
'Mong Bards renowned in Lyric fame, 
With lofty head, I'll reach the sky. 

And touch the very stars on high. J. O, 

Roslyn, N. Y., Sept. 1869. 
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Fxi:t:m$ ixi Salutatitttt. 



P ART I. 



In t/ie Orient, 



We can often foi-m a tolerably correct estimate of a person's char- 
acter, and especially of bis social qualities, at tbe very moment of 
our introduction to bim, by merely obser\'ing bis style of address, 
tbe tones of his voice, or tbe manner in which he grasps our hand. 
For, although these little acts are subject, in great measure, to 
tbe control of education and custom, there still remains enough 
of individuality in each one's mode of address, to afford no mean 
index of bis real disposition and temperament. So we may dis- 
cern in the common Forms of Salutation, employed in various 
countries and in different ages, the impress of some prominent 
characteristic of tbe people themselves, or of the circumstances 
by which they were surrounded; nay, even, a single word may 
thus be a better key to a nation's life than all the sage books of 
its historians and philosophers. It may perhaps be a source of 
interest, as well as of instniction, to collect and examine some of 
these words and phrases which embody and perpetuate traces of 
national character. Let us begin at tbe beginning, or as near 
tliere as may be. 

Tbe ordinary salutation of the Hebrews was Shalum or Shalom 
(the English spelling is variously given), which is usually trans- 
lated Peace, though it included, in some degi-ee, the ideas of 
safety, prosperity, and general w^elfare. Prof Stuart remarks 
that, "Tbe pregnant meaning of the word Peace in the Semitic 
languages is well know to all who understand them. Neither 
eior^it], nor salus^ nor our word peace^ fully reaches a translation.'* 
Continually harassed, as were the Jews, by the neighboring sav- 
age tribes and involved in constant wars, it is no wonder that 
Peace was the siiminum honum^ their prime want and wish. Wo 
first find it used in the Bible in Joseph's address to his brethren^ 
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'^'Peace be to you, fear not." Gen. xliii, 23. According to Daniel, 
Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon and Darius king of Persia, both 
began their proclamations "to all people, nations, and languages 
that dwell in all the earth," with the greeting : ^Peace be rmdti- 
plied unto youP The apostle Paul begins both of his epistles 
with the same formula, adding the word Grace (xaQis). Paul 
and John also use the same at the close of some of their epistles. 
Two instances are recorded in which Jesus used the expression? 
"Peace be to you," in addressing his disciples. The Arabs and 
other Orientals still retain the old Hebrew salutatioo, and hence 
comes the word, Salaam, applied to it. Their ordinary phrase 
at meeting is Salum dkikum (Peace be with you), and the reply ^ 
Aleikum essalum (With you, too, be peace). But the Moham- 
medans of Egypt and Syria never salute a Christian in these 
terms, but content themselves with merely saying, "Good-day," 
or something equivalent. The Jews in the time of Chiist seem 
to have been equally haughty and exclusive, bestowing the sal- 
utation of peace only upon each other, and not upon Gentiles or 
Samaritans. Hence Christ's rebuke of this moroseness, in his 
Sermon on the Mount; 

"If ye salute your brethren only, what do ye more than others ? *' 

The salutations of the East often occupy a long time. One 
form employed in Egypt consists of clapping each other's hands 
veiy smartly twenty or thirty times together, repeating the same 
phrase every time. A^er this first compliment, follow many 
friendly questions about the health of the family, all the children 
.being mentioned by name. It was to avoid the hindrances 
■likely to be caused by some such tedious ceremony, that Elisha 
gave the command to his servant (2 Kings, iv, 29), and Christ to 
his disciples ; "Salute no man by the way." The inclination of 
the head or body varied in degree, according to the rank of the 
person addressed. Before kings and persons of high rank they 
*even prostrated themselves to the ground, and embraced the 
knees, or kissed the hem of the gannent. 

From the Hebrew word for Peace, we derive the name Salem 
■and the strengthened fonn Jeru-salem, (habitation of peace.) 
The very significance of the name doubtless suggested to David 
ithat beautiful passage in the Psalms, (cxxii, 6, 7).; 
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''Pray for the peace of Jerusalem ; they shall prosper that love thee. 
Peace be within thy walls and prosperity within thy palaces." 
\ 

The scattered tribes of Israel, wherever they roam, look toward 
Jerusalem as the scene of their ultimate restoration to peace and 
rest. In the New Testament it becomes a type of the holy city,, 
where God shall dwell with his people, and, as such, has heew 
made the theme of one of the sweetest hymns in the language 
We are wandering^ fiom our subject and doubtless becoming' 
tedious, but we could not help lingering a while over this ancient 
Salutation of Peace with its sweet and soothing import and all 
its sacred associations — catching glimpses of it, here and there, 
through all the ages. 

In the nations of the East there is usually a greater variety 
and abundance of complimentary phrases than with us. Nor are 
they compelled, by the urgency of business, to remorselessly ab- 
breviate eveiy familiar expression of daily use. In the greetings- 
of the Moslems, there is often a tinge of fatalism perceptible 
"jy God willy thou art well 1" '^Perhaps thou shalt be fortur 
nate." 

The pride and gravity of the Ottoman may be discerned in 
such phrases as these : "Be under the guard of God ;" "My pray- 
ers are for thee." The usual salutation at Cairo is, "How do you 
sweat ?" which is equivalent to the enquiry, "How is your health ?" — 
a dry, hot skin being a sure sign of a destructive fever, "a burning 
quotidian" prevalent in that climate. The fluent Persian pours; 
forth a torrent of hyperbolical compliment. "How is the state- 
of thine honour?" "I make prayers for thy greatness ? (Not 
"honour" and "greatness" in the abstract^ but put, by metonymy 
for the person, as when we address the judge as "your honour,'* 
"May thy shadow not be removed from our head !" "May thy 
shadow never be less !" This picturesque expression could never 
have originated amid the fogs and under the cloudy sky of North- 
ern Europe. And not only does it typify a burning climate, where' 
violent light and strong shadow are before the eyes of man fronn 
the cradle to the grave, but it also marks the honor and glory at- 
tached to obesity among the Orientals. In Persia, intimate friends^ 
on meeting, incline their necks together, and then their cheeks 5 
in other words, it is "neck and neck," and "cheek by jowl" with 
them. On.e traveller thinks this is most likely the falling upon 
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the neck and kissing, so frequently mentioned in the Bible. An- 
other form consists of touching the hands together and then rais- 
ing them to their foreheads. A third mode, very common in the 
East, is to lay the right hand on the breast and incline the body. 
On no occasion of ceremony do the Persians urfcover their heads, 
or even move their turbans. 

We find two of these methods mentioned together in the ac- 
count (Gen. xxxiii 3, 4.) of that touching interview between Jacob 
and his long estranged brother Esau, which took place in the val- 
ley of the Jordan nearly four thousand years ago. 

"And he bowed himself to the ground seven times, until he came near 
to his brother. And Esau ran to meet him, and embraced him, and fell 
•on his neck, and kissed him ; and they wept." 

And what follows — the hand-maids and their children coming 
near and bowing themselves ; and then the wives, also, according 
to their age, and their children prostrating themselves to move 
the heart of Esau ; and then the presents of cattle and servants 
— all would seem perfectly natural to an Eastern mind at the 
present day. Thus does the present of that "unchangeable land" 
illumine and confirm, in a thousand ways, the inspired record of 
its past. 

Barthemo. 



l^cltts^s. 



In .0!ur Greek recitation room, there may be seen a photograph 
icepresenting the ruins of the Athenian Temple of Olymphian Jovq. 
A iew lofty eoiuimns, standing alone in their solid grandeur, mak- 
ing up the picture.' Just over the capital of one of those pillars. 
In the cross section of the entablature, you notice a little hollow 
place, scarcely large enough to admit a human form, which we 
are told a zealous monk of the Middle Ages made his solitary 
Jiome. There, lifted far above the low level upon which ordinary 
mian lived and labored, out of the tainted atmosphere which they, 
in their ignorance, were contented to breathe, this gray old asceitic 
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spent his long days and longer nights in ceaseless vigils, and veri- 
ily thought that he was doing God service. 

TVe have, i-i this lone monk, one type of the recluse. Religion, 
has made him a hermit. He is doing penance for his sins, think- 
ing to purchase forgiveness, at £l price of his own paying, while he 
discards the only means hy which one can hope to make amends 
for past delinquencies. 

O sorely deceived ascetic, if you have no confidence in simple 
faith ; if you think that something done hy your own hands i^ust 
atone for past misdeeds ; imagine not that the cruel lash, mois- 
tened by your own blood, is more acceptable to the All-Father 
than 'the cup of water," offered to the thirsty one, or solemn, 
wearisome chanting, than kind words spoken to a needy brother, 
or constant vigils, than earnest, faithful toil, for those whom God 
would have dependent on your industry. But the poor monk is 
distrustful of the world — ^terribly suspicious of society. "So 
much is done in it that is loathesome to the pure mind." To 
keep unspotted from it, he must wholly withdraw from its 
influence. He has forgotten that herein is the test and spur 
to virtue — a test without which virtue loses half its strength. 
How long the years must have seemed to that old friar in his deso- 
late home, aloft in that ancient ruin! Home, I said. The word is 
out of place. 'Tis too dear and sacred a name to give to a lone 
monks cell; it has too many cherished associations. But I digress. 
You have been alone some day, with Uttle or nothing to take your 
attention. You have tried, perchance, to read, to think, to write. 
These diversions have helped to "kill the time f but even then 
how long the hours have seemed. Now add to that day, another 
and another, let them lengthen out to weeks, and months, and years ; 
think of living on, in solitude and silence, watching the gray hairs 
and wrinkles come, one by one, with no (Sympathies to offer or re-, 
ceive, with.no opportunity for "that giving which is gaining," liv- 
ing without influence and dying unlamented — think of the dreary 
blank of such a life, and pity the victim of so sad a delusion. But, 
as I have already hinted, these religous ascetics are not the only 
recluses. They form but a single class. Let us now pass to an- 
other type. 

Vol. m — ii. 
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In a quiet and memorable country town of Massachusetts, there 
lived, not many years ago, a man of rare talents, quick perceptions, 
lively sensibilities and an ardent love of nature, with, notwith- 
standing all, an intense misanthrophy. He cared not for society; 
its formalities and hollow pretenses — all its artifiicial charac- 
ter — ^he dispised and so discarded it utterly. His abode was a 
rude hut ; his almost sole companion nature. Thus alone he lived, 
in sight of his boyhood's home, where his aged mother still resided. 
He would mingle, at times, with a few choice spirits, but as for so- 
ciety in general, he liked it not, and would have nothing to do 
with it. Thoreau, for such you have doubtless recognized our 
example to be, kept aloof from society, because he found so much 
in it that was hollow and unnatural. Nature was all in all to him. 
He tells us in one of his books, that a delightful view he was en- 
joying was only marred by the sound of a clergyman's preaching, 
which came to him through the open window of a neighboring 
church. 

He felt, probably more sincerely than the author of the senti- 
ments, these words of Emerson. **Society is good when it does 
not violate me, but best when it is likest to solitude." 

His life was spent in communion with nature. He would go 
anywhere, so he could only get away from man. The titles of 
his books indicate this, — ^"The Maine Woods," "A Week on 
the Concord and Merrimack," "Cape Cod," etc. The Cape, to 
be sure, is not wanting in society, but Thoreau went not for that 
The barren shores and the waste of waters were the acqaaint- 
ant3es he wished to make, and these he can not have &iled to 
find. 

The class of recluses, of which I would make Thoreau an ex- 
ample, embraces those, who, having a preculiarly delicate organ- 
ism, with fine sensibilities, look upon the low ends and trifling 
pursuits of men with aversion and disgust, and so feel no interest 
in society, nor any inclination to mingle in labors so unworthy as 
the occupations of most men seem to them, or to associate with 
those who are so uncongenial to their tastes. They are men of 
of an ideal nature, and society, which is so far from their ideal, 
has no attractions. 

This was Thoreau's position. He was not like the religious 
ascetic, nor did he much resemble another kind of recluse, of 
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which I proceed to speak. Imagine a bright, active, but thought- 
M young man, who has not seen a great deal of the world, but 
has spent his years, for the most part, in a quiet, happy home, 
surrounded by all those gentle and refining influences, which so 
surely conceal the dark, unsightly phases of humanity, revealing 
only the bright side, fostering hope,and opening before the young 
and buoyant mind a future full of promise — ^imagine such an one 
suddenly and unfortunately brought into contact with the cold- 
ness, the selfishness, the hollowness, of that world which he has 
known only as fair and good and generous. Perhaps some long 
trusted Mend, whom he has thought thoroughly generous and 
true, has proved to be as thoroughly selfish and false ; or he has 
felt the weight of some other crushing disappointment. It is his 
first insight into the moral unsoundness of our poor humanity, 
and his faith in man is swept away at a single stroke. His con- 
fidence is changed to utter distrust; his sympathy, to repugnance; 
his hope, to despair. Society is no longer attractive to him. He 
Hves alone. He may mingle with men, but he has nothing in 
common with them. He avoids them; for has he not made trial, 
and found them hollow and heartless ? He is evermore a mis- 
anthropist. I think it is Plato who tells us that a misanthropist 
is one, wh.o,having placed perfect confidence in 2i friend, and hav- 
ing found him unworthy of that trust, repeating the experience 
again and again, comes to believe that aU men are faithless, and 
hates the race. The picture that I have drawn is, I fear, not so 
rarely realized as we would wish. Oh the terrible power of a 
thorough disappointment! Oh the sad issue, when you stake 
your hopes, your happiness, your whole heart's Hove, it may be; 
and lose ! No wonder it undermines your faith in your fellow- 
men. "If my most trusted and apparently most trustworthy 
friend has failed me, will not aU prove as faithless? Can I hope 
for anything better in others f^ 'Tis hard to reason with such 
an one. We feel that there is too much truth in what he says. 
I have endeavored to sketch three different types of recluses. 
I have taken, as my examples, the religious hermit, the ideal 
misanthrope, and the disappointed solitary. We have seen 
some of the causes, which have contributed to bring these 
unfortunates into this state of isolation from their fellows. 
The monk has mistaken the spirit of his religion, and failed 
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to imitate his Master's example. He has volmitarily \iT.th- 
drawn from those scenes and influences, which are intended to 
develop and perfect character. 

The idealist has expected too much of society. He finds him- 
self surrounded by men, whose thoughts and acts are unworthy 
of what he has conceived manhood to be. But, instead of "accept- 
ing the situation," and uniting with his fellows; in loving sympa- 
thy, to elevate and ennoble them, he turns away, laments their 
degradation, and seeks the more congenial companionship of na- 
ture. But we would look upon such a recluse, with pity rather 
than scorn; for he is sure to be possessed of many noble traits. 
Then the disappointed solitary, wherein is he at fault ? He has 
evidently made the mistake of imputing to mankind at large, 
qualities which he has found, only in a faithless few. Man is not 
whoUy bad. Therd is almost ever some good in the worst of 
them; and there are many who are worthy of full confidence and 
respect. 

Now may we not find a lesson in the consideration of this sub- 
ject? We are not likely perhaps to fall into the errors of the 
two first mentioned misanthropes; but let us be on our guard 
lest disappointment, in any of its thousand forms, alienate us 
from a hearty fellowship and sympathy with those whom God 
has made our brothers. 



Not a novel subject at least thinks the reader. In certain 
connections, undoubtedly far from novel. When the judge 
whose heart was touched by the rustic graces of JVhiud MuUor, 
after exhausting other topics of conversation suggested by the 
surroundings, but still loth to leave "the shade of the apple-tree" 
"talked" of the haying and "wondered whether the clouds in 
the west would bring foul weather," we cannot account for the 
"sweet surprise^' with which Maud listened, by any novelty in 
the subject, but are forced to conclude that the judge\s delivery 
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was remarkably good; and, indeed, the context goes to coufiim 
us in this opinion, for so far from the weather were the thoughts , 
of the fair hay-maker, that she 

* 

" mused beside tbe well, 

'Till the rain on the nn raked cloTer fell," 

donbtless from the very cloud of which the judge had spoken. 
If her father was a good-natured man, and fond of his daughter, 
it is possible poor Maud escaped - a scolding for neglecting her 
task, but it is morally certain that the rain was the subject of a 
great deal of invective from the farmers of the vicinity who had 
hay "out in the shower" for though "seed time and harvest do not 
fail," still the tillers of the soil seem to be at perpetual variance 
with "the powers of the air," whom the ancients sought to pro- 
pitiate with sacrifices and gifts, while the Puritan Fathers often 
strove, by prayers, to wring water from the refactory clouds u}>on 
their drooping com and potatoes, and their descendants, though 
for the most part they have given up the idea of becoming "cloud- 
compellers" still love to solace themselves with exercising that 
privelege, so dear to those excluded from power, of railing at 
what they cannot control. But as the elements seem to be whol- 
ly insensible to popular attacks, we may as well "accept the sit- 
uation," and though we may be unwilling to relinquish altogeth- 
er our prerogative of fault-finding, still in our more placable 
moods, we can easily pensuade ourselves that the wonderful op. 
erations which are all the time going on in our atmosphere, are 
as well conducted as they would be were they under the con- 
trol of a Congressional Committee, or even were the clerkship of 
the weather at the disposal of Gen. Grant himself. But it is not 
in its familiar part as a convenient topic on which to say nothing, 
or its almost as common one of grumbling-stock for farmers and 
disappointed excursionists especially, but to some extent for us 
all, that the weather is most attractive ; and we may even neg- 
lect, for once, with advantage, the indispensable work which it 
performs in the nourishment of the body, while we consider its 
influence on the structure and growth of the human mind, on 
which it has impressed characteristics as diverse as its own 
changeable moods. The trees and the birds that dwell among 
their branches, the grass and flowers, beasts and insects, all that 
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the earth nourishes, respond with wonderful readiness to the al- 
temationsW heat and cold, of rain and sunshine, which partly 
through the effect on his surroundings, and partly by their di- 
rect influence on himself often create, and always modify the 
thoughts and emotions which arise in the mind of man from day 
to day, and in their aggregate effect, build up the distinctive char- 
acteristics of races. 

This impress of the climate people receive more readily and 
certainly while living in barbarism or the earlier stages of civili- 
zation, and thus on more intimate terms with nature ; and as a 
stream which should retain and bear on with it all the images 
formed in its waters, so that one standing by the bank of the riv- 
er could see, in its depths, the black rocks and gloomy forest 
whose reflection the mountain streamlet caught as it rested from 
a leaf over some precipice, and, by this picture, that of its parent 
mountain as it looked down benignantly on the child just leaving 
its feet, so our literature flowing from many sources and in many 
channels, but now united in one broad stream, brings to the eye 
and ear of the mind not only the likenesses of material things, of 
the clouds that have long since passed away, of the storms that 
long ago ceased, but of the very shadows of shadows, the' fancies 
and feelings which they have awakened in the mind in times 
past, and places them side by side with those of the present, 
broken and distorted sometimes, but still proclaiming their ori- 
gin by the infallible marks of climate. As the light and grace- 
ftd willow planted on tlie baxks of this magic stream by the hand 
of Tennyson or Longfellow, stoops to kiss its shadow consort in 
the wave, we see by her side the somber pine of Germany and 
the breeze that lifts the reluctant leaf-lips from the water some- 
times becomes a wail from the Black Forest. 

From the South come pictures of another sort. We see the 
Greek on the deck ot his storm tossed bark, shrinking before the 
attacks of the elements, which to his mind, possess all the vivid- 
ness of personality. Again we see him in his native land, wand- 
ering through groves where "the air was a caress," while broken 
jglimpses of the bright sky above and the brighter waters around, 
the elements of the climate, develop in him the genius whose 
■pvorks are immortal. 

Sometimes — often, these weather prints in literature come to 
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US as ^miliar things, as the welcome expression of our own fan 
des, emotions and thoughts, awakened by such circumstances as 
gave them birth. Thus, when at the close of soi^e hot summer 
day, the clouds move up from the west, in dense masses, and a 
premature and ghastly twilight overspreads the earth, as their 
inky array obscures the sky, while all animate beings are awed 
into silence, and even the restless leaves of the poplar hang mo- 
tionless as if in dread expectation of the storm which soon leaps- 
from the bosom of the heated air, with floods of water, thunder- 
ings and lightnings, which reveal, in brief glimpses the trees- 
struggling in the grasp of the tempest,— our awe stricken minds- 
can feel the power of those simple but emphatic sentences of the 
Old Testament, — "The voice of thy thunder was in the heaven ; 
the lightnings lightened the world ; the earth trembled and shook; 
the clouds poured out water." And when the storm is over, and 
the clouds have sunk from view, and only a distant flash of light- 
ning, or the low murmur of thunder reminds us of their existence, 
when the tempest has sunk to a breeze, and the trees scatter glit- 
tering drops through the moonlight, while the fire-flies come out 
by the streams all the more plentiftilly for the storm just past, we 
too, for the time at least, ascribe praises to him who "maketh the 
storm a calm." 

The winter, Whittier has done much to interpret, and we 
only regret that he who so well described the coming of the snow 
storm and the drifting process that follows, did not picture for 
us some of the pleasing miracles which the frost sometimes works 
to soften the asperities of winter ; as when a thaw is followed 
suddenly by cold, and a light fall of snow clothes the trees in 
blossoms purer, fairer and more abundant than those of summer, 
which catch the beams of the rising sun, and weave of them a 
kind of glory about their frail selves, in and with which they dis- 
appear. Or would that on some night without moon but cloudless, 
he had gone out • alone, into some narrow valley, lying between 
steep and lofly hills, snow whitened at their bases, but their tops 
black with forests of evergreens, and given expression to the 
thoughts which must have come into his mind. But while the 
weather has so great an influence on man, he is not without pow- 
er over it ; as some think, a direct and material power. It is pos- 
sible, even probable, that the operations by which man ,subdue» 
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the soil to his use, to a certain extent modify the climate, and it 
is a theory held by some that the temble storms which so often 
come on dming, or just aft<jr groat battles, are brought about by 
the discharges of artillery. But whether or not it be true that in 
any way man really influences the weather, it is certain that to 
the eyes of all it is sometimes colored by their state of mind 
at the time. Tlie "shrieking of the mindless wind" to most 
persons a gloomy and cheerless sound, to the minds of children 
when taught by nursery tales to hear in it the wailing of "spirits 
damned" becomes, especially at night, a sound of absolute terror. 
The tempest which shook the death-bed of Napolean, was awiiil 
in itself, no doubt, but to the attendants of the dying emperor, it is 
probable that the thought of that storm came, thereafter, with 
peculiar solemnity- 

The day on which the "happy yes" faltered from the lips of 
Maud wa8,'^probably, not brighter, in reality, than many others, 
yet Tennyson illumines all the fields with the light which beams 
fi-om the heart of the "happy accepted" to whose eyes the very 
skies, blush, rosy red, from east to west^ in sympathy with the 
bashful color of the maiden's cheeks. Yet even with this power 
of adaptation, and with the numberless scenes of beauty and 
grandeur which the weather presents, still it would seem to con- 
tain a possibility of a prospect infinitely more magnificent than 
any on which our imperfect vision has ever rested, could we 
view as a whole that which we now witness in detail; and when 
one does partially effect this, by ascending some commanding 
height, and looking at once on several varieties of weather, or 
even when in early morning, he ascends some hill which over- 
looks our valley, and looking back on the fog he has left, lying 
cold and gloomy below, sees the first beams of the sun plunge in- 
to the mist and transform it into a sea of rosy light, he will gain 
some idea, though a faint one, of the prospect which would meet 
his eyes could he fully realize the idea of Plato, and, ascending 
above this lower air, with peifected vision, look upon the weather 
"as it is." 
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In closing our interesting stady of the Stellar world, and having ab* 
sorbed the profound philosophy of Plato from the very roots, and hav- 
ing learned concerning the art of persuasion, together with the laws of 
thought, and the testimony to the truthfulness of the words and deeds 
of our common Father and Benefactor, and assuming the editorial garb, 
we find ourselves in a condition similar to that we were in when we 
ceased to run straight lines through a given point, and passed into the 
^'Elysian fields," and our hopes of success are similar to the condition 
of Catilina and his coadjutors as explained by himself, '*Mala res, spes 
multo asperior ;" still we trust in the words of our illustrious poet, 'learn 
to labor and to wait." 

We deem it unnecessary to give any detailed account of the CenteuF 
nial exercises, which for so long time furnished healthy verbiage, and 
awoke an interest in the heart of every true lover of old Dartmouth. 
Suffice it to say that they passed off to the entire satisfaction of all. 
Every one's attachment to his Alma Mater must have been strengthened, 
as he saw the large number of her sons of sterling worth, representing 
every profession and sphere of active usefulness, from all parts of our 
land and from abroad, gathered once more at their Alma Mater to re» 
new their College days in social reunion. And as they refreshed in 
memory the various pleasing episodes, that were wont to break the 
usual repose, and furnish merriment to by-gone days, and told us of 
that mysterious contrivance, which answering a double purpose rung 
the bell at dead of night disturbing the quiet slumber of our ** Arcadian 
village," and showered our worthy Faculty, as they ascended the 
belfry stairs to see who the nocturnal disturbers could be, and of the 
management of that little journal that caused so much wonderment 
and baffled the most scrutinizing search, we saw that by-gone days 
were quite as perplexing to our rulers as these corneous, and minera- 
logical times. Such events present a strange appearance to the unsophis- 
ticated mind, as they are always presented with great exaggeration, so 
people caution their sons when they are about to enter on College life, 
not to be induced into customs that seem to them rather the part of 
Barbarians than of those pursuing classic studies, but could it be^x-r 
pected in a rural village like this, where there are so many assembled, 
excluded from the excitement and bustle of city life, that there should 
not be actions that would call for slight reproof. We think not. And 
as those guilty of snlall offences exculpate themselves by saying they 
Vol. m — ^ii. 
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refrain from greater ones, so we say Dartmouth students do quite weli 
to contemn the low and shameful practice of hazing that disgraces most 
of our New England Institutions. 

Although we are far back in the country and are deprived of many 
advantages which institutions in close proximity to large cities enjoy ^ 
yet we believe that this portion ©f our country, with its granite and 
wood capped hills, its silver streams and pure air, was destined by the 
Creator as a place for the highest development of man. And as in the 
busy marts of trade some article is exhibited to show what is manufac- 
tured, so here upon the very summits, in view, there is sculptured upon 
the granite, the perfect likeness of a perfect man, emblematic of what 
is made here, and although we see less of what is vulgarly denominated 
the world, yet if the course furnishes mental power a knowledge of 
external things will soon after be easily acquired. 

The Fall term began with unusually favorable auspices, the numerous 
acquisitions and liberal donations, that have fallen to the College with- 
in the past few years, enabling it to perfect in some measure many re- 
forms, have attracted to its halls an unprecedentedly large class to enjoy 
the increased advantages. We trust that reaction will not commence 
at this era of our progress, but that more liberal donations and be- 
quests will fall to the needy so that it may wipe away the appearance 
of mendicity that is so plainly visible, and will bring about other 
changes which will add very much to the comfort and advantage of the 
College. The class recently from preparatory schools, numerically far 
exceeds '69, which departed leaving many warm friends, who wiU ever 
watch their progress with great interest, and hope that soon their mer- 
itorious achievements and weU known ability, will gain for many the 
mantle of a Webster or Choate. We are told that there is nothing in 
creation that is perfect, so we conclude that if '69 failed in tmy respect, it 
must have been in the financial management of our magazine, and if 
any of the present embarrassments are to be removed during the pres- 
ent year, they will be through the generous patronage of our friends 
and the zeal and efficiency with which the magazine is managed. We 
have been able already to somewhat enlarge its circulation, still there 
are many connected with the College who have not as yet favored us 
with their subscriptions. We cordially invite all such to do so immedi- 
ately. Every one connected with the College ought to have interest 
enough in its only organ, to help, in some measure, sustain it. It will be 
the endeavor of those who conduct the Magazine to make it worthy of 
your patronage. Through the generosity of many emiiient alumni, we 
hope each number will contain articles of great worth and interest* 
We thank our numerous readers for their assistance in the past and 
hope at the present that each will try to do what is in his power to 
make the magazine what it professes to be, "an index of College news 
and literary ability." 
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Agricultubai. College. — Six months ago we were in doubt wheth- 
er the agricultural interests of the State and country were to be en- 
hanced by the erection of an enterprising Agricultuial College near our 
Alma Mater, or whether the much mooted scheme was to eventuate in 
a total failure. But through the unbounded energy of Prof. Dimond, 
and of the friends of the College and agriculture, we are happy to say 
that we can see without any gieat stretch of the imagination, the build- 
ing rising with all its beauty and grandeur. Culver Hall is to be locat- 
ed about forty rods east of Reed Hall. The intervening knoll is to be 
graded so the descent will be gradual, and the hollow filled up. The 
ground has already been broken, and the work of excavating for the 
cellar is being pushed forward as rapidly as possible. The stone work 
for the foundation will be commenced early next week. It will be of 
split granite laid in the most substantial manner. The building is to 
be of brick with granite window-caps and sills. The first story will be 
fourteen feet high and will be divided into three lai-ge halls. One 
through the centre (12 by 60 feet), for a passage way, and one on either 
side of this (44 by 60) for the exhibition of Specimens. The second 
story will be twenty feet high and will be occupied exclusively for the 
chemical labratory, with appropriate lecture, working and recitation 
rooms. The third story is to be fifteen feet high, and is to contain the 
cabinet of Dartmouth College as well as the geological, mineralogical 
collections of the State, also a lecture room for Prof. Hitchcock. The 
fourth story is to be fifteen feet high, and is to be used exclusively for 
collection in Natural History. It is proposed to complete only the 
foundation this autumn. During the winter, the bricks, lumber and 
other material will be delivered on the grounds, and the work of erect- 
ing the building will be commenced early in the spring. We hope to 
give in the next number an architectural description of the building 
and additional particulai's. The field in front of the side of the College 
has been purchased, also an excellent farm of one hundred and twenty 
acres upon which Prof. Dimond is at present residing. We see what 
has been accomplished in such a brief interval of time, and infer tliat 
any thing so auspiciously commenced, so admirably and energetically 
conducted, must result in a perfect success. We trust at the end of an- 
other college year, New Hampshire can boast of her Agricultural De- 
partment, as she now truly can of her Academical and Scientific. We 
sliall all welcome the new provision for the cabinet and especially the 
new and well furnished chemical laboratory. 



The classes have been so large, that many worthy men were neces* 
sarily deprived of "the privilege" of belonging to either of the existing 
societies. In order to give all the advantage of society "drill," a char- 
ter has been granted by 9. A. X., a long established and popular society 
in many parts of the country. Sixteen members of the class of '72 haws 
been initiated as charter members. 
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The Fall term has opened with a larger numbet of students than 
Were ever before gathered here. Including the Medical Class, it will 
ftmount to nearly 420. Of these about 365 are undergraduates^a gain 
of more than 40 over last year. To the Freshman Class 94 have been 
admitted, and 8 to the upper classes — ^35 to the Scientific Department- 
The process of matriculation, however, is not yet completed — so that a 
full and exact statement must be reserved to our next number, when the 
new catalogues will have been completed and printed. 

Our Chapel is quite crowded, with the large number of new comers, 
so that it has been necessary to put in new seats ; and these are hardly 
sufficient. The plan, which has been seriously considered, of extending 
the Chapel eastward, will become a necessity, if the number of students 
shall continue to increase as it has done for several years past ; unless > 
indeed — ^which would be better-HSome benevolent gentleman should 
erect for us a new Chapel. 



The opening of the Thayer School of Engineering is necessarily de- 
layed. Not, it is pleasant to know, from lack of funds. Gen. Thayer 
lias raised the endowment to $50,000, and he has intimated, we under- 
stand, that this may not be the extent of his munificence. The delay 
is caused by a providential disappointment in respect to the gentleman 
selected as the first Professor. Circumstances beyond his control ob- 
liged him, some months since, to relinquish the appointment. The 
place will be filled as soon as possible. Meanwhile, the programme of 
requisites for admission to the Schbol — a very full one — is passing 
through the press, and will be in readiness before long for any who de- 
sire to examine it. 



Base Ball. — The baqe ball players who have previously occupied 
positions upon the Dartmouth College Nine have now returned to the 
field with a firm resolve that no more of those "unprecedented" games 
Shalt be recorded against it, to render the mere mention of a ball re- 
pugnant to Dartmouth boys, but that, on the contrary the skill which 
they do not believe to be dead, shall be developed and increased as 
much as possible by zealous and constant practice. 

The Freshman class from which we had hoped for much assistance in 
regaining our old lahrels, seems to have its base ball talent so univer- 
sally distributed that no remarkable powers are possessed by any one 
man, with perhaps, a single exception, for that Underbill is a valuable 
acquisition, not only as a player, but as an energetic loorker, always in 
his place, and giving ready obedience to the captain's orders, we think 
no one can question. This matter of discipline is one of the utmost im- 
portance, and no person who intends to ^act independently and accord- 
ing to his own pleasure, has any business on the nine. We trust that 
tlie spirif of subordination will prevail among all the members, this 
fceason, feeling certain, as we do, that this is the only road to success. 

A game was played with the Mascoma B. B. C*, which is composed of 
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the United skill of Lebanon and HanOver, on Saturday, the 18m inst. 

Innings, 12345678 9. 

Dartmouth,. 1 1 8 11 51 &-35 

Mascoma, 31240102 1—14 

Fly Catches— Dartmouth— Sawyer, 2; Wilson, 1; Clough, 1; Herbert, 
1--5. 

.Mascoma^-Hoyt, 1 ; McNutt, 1 ; Huntley, 1—3. 

Umpire, Mr. Frank Brown, Dart. *70. 

Mr. Herbert desires us to say, for the benefit of those who have been 
entertaining the erroneous idea that no more matches are expected dur- 
ing the season, that the nine have been invited to be present at the 
Bradford Fair next month, and contend for some prizes which are to be 
offered there. 

With the support of the college they also expect to play the return 
game with the Bowdoin boys, in regard to which they were disappoint- 
ed last term. • It is rumored that they are to receive a challenge from 
Amherst, though this is uncertain. 

We have no doubt that when the nine have* faithfully practiced td 
prepare themselves for redeeming the base ball reputation of Dart- 
mouth, the students will have sufficient pride and generosity — ^though 
that word seems hardly appropriate in a matter of such universal inter- 
est— ^to furnish promptly and willingly the necessary funds. 



C0LI.EOE Statistics. — ^We have noted with surprise, the inaccuracy 
of divers items of College Statistics that have been circulating lately in . 
the papers. Figures seem to be fast losing their proverbially unmenda- 
clous character. Take for example certain statements copied by many 
papers from the "Congressional Quarterly." The number of Instructors 
in several colleges for 1868-9— taking only the Academical Department 
—is given thus: Harvard, 31; Yale, 24; Ajnherst, 17; Dartmouth, 16; 
Williams, 12. Now the exact numbers, as taken from the Catalogues 
lying before us, are as follows ; Harvard, 29 ; Yale, 18 ; Amherst, 17 ; 
Dartmouth, 16; Williams, 13. Again, in the same article, the number 
of students at Dartmouth, (Academical Students,) is stated as 251 ; the 
real number is 261. In an article on "College Degrees" in the last "Col- 
lege Couxant," it is stated, that only 54 persons received degrees here in 
course, the present year — ^making the number of honorary degrees rath- 
er disproportionate. The exact number of degrees in course was 100. 
We might give other like instances not a few. It is a difficult thing to 
be entirely accurate in statistics ; yet there is sometimes a careless- 
ness in this regard which is a little annoying. Even the New York 
Observer, seldom caught tripping in matters of fact, said in its lasl> 
number ; "Five young men have entered the Freshmen Class of Bow- 
doin College, in Maine. This is an unusually large number." Rather » 
small crumb of comfort this,for the friends of Bowdoin. We sifepect th» 
five should have been fifty* 
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Some changes in the ronstitutions of our public Literary Societies are 
to be considered at their next mjctinjjs, which oujjht to call out every 
Toting member. It is proi)osed, that the present initiation fee of live 
dollars be abolished, and that the Society taxes be annexed to the term 
bill, of every student of the classical department, thereby, when each 
student pays his Matriculation fee, constituting him a member of the 
Society to which he is assigned according to thd old system. The tax 
proposed is four dollars per year, of which one dollar and fifty cents is 
to be assessed for the fall tei-m, the same for the spring term, and one 
dollar for the third term of the year. Although the Faculty annex this 
tax to the term bill, yet the management of the society affairs will con- 
tinue in the same channels, as at present, if the change takes place. Of 
this tax — ^four dollars — ^fifty cents per student, is to be deducted to main- 
tain the Reading Room, which is to be under the supei-vision of the off- 
icers of the societies, conjointly. It seems to be desirable, that the soci- 
eties should amend their Constitutions, so as to admit of these changes, 
as every student in college must think it a great privilege to have access 
to the valuable store of bo9ks, that these Libraries contain, at such a 
slight additional expense. In our balmy Freshman days we could take 
some pleasure in going to the College Library, and selecting our own 
books,but as now wo are obliged on our bended knees to look through two 
rat-holes for our daily bounty, there provided, we think that the Society 
Libraries can furnish much better accomodation. We say again that we 
hope every acting member of the society will be present, ready to give 
his opinion, and vote upon the amendments. 



If any of our new subscribers wish to obtain Vol. Ill, entire, we will 
allow their subscription to commence with the year, and send the back 
numbers with that of October. 



Db. C. a. Walker of Boston, sends us $6 to be placed to his credit, 
on the bool^ of the Dartmouth, and tells us to "ask and we shall re- 
ceive," when we want more. We do not wish for any further proof of 
the Doctor's generosity, and interest in the magazine, but should be 
glad to receive like encouragement from other graduates. 

Prof. Young proposes to know the longitude of the Observatory, 
and that, too, in the easiest way, which is to connect with the outside 
world by telegraph, and, in connection with some place where longi- 
-tude is already established, ascertain the local time. 

Of course the connection thus made will be' of use in other ways, but 
this is the primary object in view. The wire will be here soon. 



We invite attention to the article on the eclipse by Prof. Young. It 
is, (as we should expect it would be coming from such a source,) full of 
interest and valuable information. We noticed the article in the Coll- 
ege Courant was ftcarly all taken from the Professor's observation. 
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We notice that four members of '69 have become worthy competitors 
for the silver Cup, Messrs. Cummings, Crane, Rowell and DeMeritt We 
wish, them success. 



Professors Quimby and Dimond, offer a prize of $15 to any competi- 
tor of the Sophomore class who will fui^nish the best Topograplical 
Survey of the Agricultural Farm. 



AwABD OF Prizes. First Latin Prize was awarded to William Swan 
Dana, Woodstock, Yt. ; Second to Warren Upham, Amherst, N. H. 

First Mathematical Prize was awarded to William W. Flint, Concord, 
X. H. ; second to Albert H. Porter, Thetford, Vt. 

The Lockwood Prizes for excellence in Elocution, Junior Class, First 
Prize was awarded to Henry J. Hardy, of Hollis, N. H. ; second to 
iYftncis Brown, Clinton, N. Y. 

Sophomore Class, First Prize was awarded to Frank E. Dimick, Lyme> 
N. H. ; second to Charles E. Hill, Temple, N. H. 



Exchanges. College Courant, College Mercury, Industrial Ameri- 
can, Once a Month, Journal of Education, St. Louis Dispatch, N. H..- 
Patriot, Mirror and Faimer, The People, Hours at Home, Educational 
Monthly. Also Twelve Hints on the Acquisition of German by John- 
Johnson, Amherst Student, Alleghany Musical Journal, Cornell Era^ 
and The Yidette. 



Professor Charles A. Aiken, of Princeton has been elected to tho; 
Presidency of Union College, Schenectady. The selection is highly sat- 
isfactory to the Alumni of this venerable College. 



We are sorry to announce the loss of Professor Sinclair from tho 
Chandler Department, as he is regarded one of the most thorough and 
efficient instructors in Xew England, in his department. He resigned 
in anticipation of a more favorable situation, and is now connected 
with the Worcester free school of Industrial Science. Since he resigned 
the salaries of the Professors have been raised (and very justly), so they 
now receive the same he has. 



A correspondent of the Evangelist from Rochester, N. Y., referring to- 
the tribute of honor paid to Dr. Eaton, of the class of '39, by Dartmouth 
College, conferring on him the honor of D. D;, says "if Dartmouth always 
bestows her favors with as mUch discrimination, may she live and 
flourish another hundred years." 



Since printing the article in regard to the opening of the Thayer 
School, Gen. Thayer has added $10,000, ihaking the noble aggregate of 
$60,000. The additional $10,000 is to be a Library Fund, for the pur- 
pose of supplying books, models, instruments and apparatus for thft 
School. 
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F. G. Welch, teacher in Gymnastics at Tale, has a new work in press 
entitled "Moral, Intellectual and Physical Culture ; or, the Art of Liv- 
ing Well." Miller, Wood 3k Co. are the publishers. 

• ________ 

Mr. Barron was so successful during Commencement week in gather- 
ing "filthy lucre," that he invited the members of the Faculty and their 
families to eiyoy the hospitality of his house at the White Mountains 
which they accepted with pleasure. 

Pbesident Smith's Baccalatjbeate. So many inquiries have been 
made about the Baccalaureate delivered at the last Commencement, tha 
publication of which was. requested by the Graduating Class, that we 
think it well to state, that it is in press, and copies of it may be 
obtained, within a short time, of either of the Booksellers here. 



Rolf, Henry P., class of '48, now residing in Concord, has received 
the appointment of U. S. Attorney for the State, under the admistration 
of Gen. Grant 

MiXiLEB, Olivxb, class of '48, having been speaker of the Marylai^d 
Assembly, has been appointed Judge of the Court of Appeals in that 

State. 

Bartox, Levi W., class of '48, having served as county solicitor for 
five years, and chairman of the board of war claims, and having been a 
member of the N. H. House of Kepresentatives and Senate, is now hav- 
ing a flourishing practice of law at Newport, N. H. 

Akbebson, D. a., class of '68, has charge of the High School in Roch* 
ester, N. H. 

Blanchard, G. a., class of '68, is assistant clerk of Superior Court at 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Bliss, H. C, xjlass of '68, has a clerkship in the Treasury Department 
at Washington, and is also pursuing his studies in Columbian Law 
School. 

Chandleb, C. H., class of '68, is Principal of the Academy at St. 
Johnsbury, Vt 

Hathaway, F. C, class of '68, is Principal of the "People's Academy 
and Morrisville Graded School," Morrisville, Vt. 

Small, £., class of '68, is student at Portland Medical School, Me. 

Smith, Henby L., class of '69, is salesman in the house of Scribner, 
Welford & Co., Foreign Booksellers and Importers, 654 Broadway^ N. T. 

Wheaton, D. T., class of '69, is Principal of the Grammar School, 
Monroe, Wis. 

BuBNHAM, Fbanklin J., class of '69, is Principal of the High Sehool, . 
ftt Littleton, N. H. 
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NoL 

Webster derives the word "money^ from the Saxon "mynet,** 
adding that money and mint are the same word varied, indicat- 
ing coin or stamped metaL The word ^oin" is sapposed to be 
from the Latin "cuneus," a wedge, or the Greek "gonia," a comer.. 
"The same word is applied, in architecture, to the wedge-shaped 
space between the different painted or inlaid panels in walls." It 
was anciently spelled, coigne. So Shakespeare in Macbeth uses 
the word with its^ architectural signification. 

"No jutting frieze, 
Buttress, nor coigne of 'vantage but this bird 
Hath xnade her pendent nest.'' 

In another place he uses the word with a like meaning : 

"See you yond' coin o* th' capitol yond comer stone.'^ 

Some etymologists derive the word from the Greek "koinos,** 
common from the general use of money as a circulating medium. 
It seems to me quite probable that the word money is rather from 
the Latin Moneta Xhm from the Saxon mynet. Moneta, perhaps. 

YoL. ni — iJ, 
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from ^moneo'' to admonish was the name of the mother of the 
Mases ; also an epithet applied to Juno, in whose temple money 
was coined at R6me. Cicero in his treatise on DiyinatioD, 
enumerating the recorded instances when godi^ had spoken audi- 
bly from their shrines says that, after the occurrence of an earth- *, 
quake, Juno, in order that there might be a full expiation, by the 
sacrifice of a swine, intimated her will by an audible voice from 
her temple ; hence she was called Juno Moneta, or the monitress. 
Her temple being afterwards used for coining bullion, both the 
stamped metal and the die were called Moneta. Others regard 
the seal as a monition, that there be no fraud in the quantity or 
quality of the metal. The French retdned the word slightly 
modified and through them' we have the English word "money," 
"which answereth all things." In rude ages, various articles were 
adopted as standards of value by different nations. Among No- 
mads cattle, with hunters, skins, were often used as a medium of 
exchange, being the chief representative of national wealth. In 
those periods described in the Mosaic records and in Homeric 
times, the precious metals passed by weight. So j\braham pur- 
chased a burying place for his beloved wife and "weighed to 
Ephron the silver, which he had named in the audience of the 
sons of Heth, four hundred shekels of alver current money with 
the merchant." This form of ratifying a contract continued in 
use for thousands of years. The Hebrews not being much ad- 
dicted to writing, transacted much of their business in public, 
that the notoriety of the deed might serve instead of a record. 
Courts and public councils were also held at the gates of cities. 
Merchants carried with them balances and weights in a bag ; 
those who sought to defraud their customers had two sets ; hence 
the declaration of the wise man : "A false balance is an abomi- 
nation to the Lord ; but a just weight is his delight." Money 
was not coined by the Jews till after their captivity, the precious 
metals being constantly employed by weight. 

In the Greek tongue, several words still remain toattest the ex- 
change of animals for other commodities; as "amumai" to purchase 
by giving a lamb from "ars,amos ;" "oneomai** by giving an ass, 
"ones;" "poleo^by giving a colt«p61os.'' Such a circulating medium 
must have been very inconvenient and the state of society very 
rude that would tolerate it. Barbarous nations have frequently 
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used shells as the representative of value. The Indiana of our 
continent wrought them into beads, which they strung togeth^ 
and exchanged them by measure under the name of wampum. 
The ancient Britons used iron rings, or as some say, iron plates 
for money ; the Lacedemonians employed, for the same purpose, 
iron bars quenched in vinegar to render them unfit for other uses. 
Leather has been stamped instead of coins in ancient and com- 
paratively modem times. The Hollanders, as late as 1574, is- 
sued large quantities of stamped pasteboard for money. Au- 
thors difier with regard to the first originators of stamped coin. 
Plutarch says that Theseus caused money to be impressed with 
the figure of an ox. Herodotus refers the invention to the 
Lydians; othdr authorities ascribe the honor to Phidon, one of 
the early Mngs of Argos. B. C. 895. The monarch's seal was 
probably an earlier invention than coins. Whenever authority 
was delegated, the chief executive needed some uniform token 
by which his will could be made known without his personal 
presence; hence the signet ring became the certificate of the 
king's command. Whoever bore this, represented the king. 
When this abridgement of public bu^ness was once adopted, the 
transition from a scaled decree to a sealed bit of metal was easy. 
The stamp upon the coin was a pledge of its being genuine, 
authorized by the monarch or government. At first, the decree 
upon the seal or die was usually of a religious character to con- 
vey the notion that the state had adopted the highest sanctions 
of their ritual to vouch for ^eir integrity in giving due weight 
and purity to the coin. The Jews, though they detested images, 
stamped, ou one side of the shekel, the golden pot which held the 
manna and on the other, Aaron's rod. These were, certainly, 
symbols ol their religion. The Athenians stamped their coins 
with an owl which was sacred to Minerva, their patron goddess, 
sometimes with the head of the goddess herselj^ or with an ox 
which was the type of agriculture; hence the proverb respecting 
bribed lawyers, ^bos in Ungual Those Greek States situated on 
islands or in immediate proximity to the sea, adopt S3rmbols ap- 
propriate to their position. A crab, a dolphin or some other ma- 
rine animal was represented upon their coins. The inhabitants 
of JEginamade use of the image of the tortoise and their coinage 
was widely drculated, hence the proverb : "virtutem et sipien- 
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tiam vineant testudines." Nations devoted to agricnlture chose 
as their symbol of public credit an ear of barley, a bunch of 
grapes or an oil-jar or perhaps the divinities, Ceres or Bacchus, 
tx) whom these products of the soil were sacred. In both cases, 
the religious faith of their makers was pledged for their honesty. 
Every state and city had its coinage and unlimited confidence 
must have been placed in these public seals, else, in the multipli- 
city of coinage, universal stagnation to trade would have been 
the result. It does not appear, however, that any objection was 
made to the stamped money of any state by the merchants. 

Athens never finished her coins as she did her other works of 
art. It is supposed by some antiquarians that her coins were al- 
ways designedly made rude and unpolished to give them an ar- 
chaic look, and convince the public that they were genuine. Sil- 
ver was first used by the Greeks, and the common name ^ven to 
their currency was argurion, or silver. The Athenians, at the 
height of their power, coined no other metal. Hence the coins 
of that metal are the most ancient That no money was known 
in Homeric times is evident firom the jfrequent allusions to bar- 
gains by barter, both in the Hiad and Odyssey. When supplies 
were sent to Troy by Eun^us fi-om Lemnos, they were freely ex- 
changed for such commodities as the Greeks then had. No mon- 
ey was found. Says Homer — "The galleys soon unladen of their 
freight, some bartered brass, some steel or oxen, or their hides for 
wine, and some their captives." 

So in the Odyssey, Telemachus is served by an aged frunily 
slave named Euryclea, 

"Daughter of Ops, the just Pisenor's son, • 
For twenty beeves by great Laertes won." 

In celebrating the games at the funeral of Patroclus, Achilles 
proposes for one of the prizes a tripod and a slave. 

"A massy tripod for the victor lies, 
Of twice six oxen its reputed price ; 
And next the loser's spirit to restore, 
A female captive valu'd but at four." 

Here is manifest a wide difference between the price of the 
ibighly esteemed and intelligent domestic in the house of Laertes 
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and the female captive. The former was purchased for twenty^ 
the latter far four bullocks. 

Aristotle remai-ks very properly upon the origin, of a valuable 
medium of exchange, as follows : "All useful things could not, with- 
out great difficulty, be carried about from place to place ; it was 
resolved, therefore, by common consent, that in bartering com- 
modities, they should reciprocally give and receive some sub- 
stance, which being, in its nature applicable to the pur^ses of life 
might, at the same time, be easily transported." Cattle were the 
early medium of this kind: hence some have derived the Latin 
word "pecunia" from "pecu8,"a herd, and, in Homer, we find Gla- 
ucus's armor valued at one hundred oxen and that of Diomedes 
at ten. The "boes" here mentioned are supposed by some critics 
to be coins stamped with an ox, "bous." Coins came into general 
use about the first Olympiad, B. C. 776. The Greeks called the 
stamped metal "nomisma" from "nomos" law, because its value 
was fixed by law; hence came the Latin word "numisma" and 
probably "numus," a coin, though some derive it fi-om Numa, the 
second Roman king, who is said to have invented the^coin or is- 
sued stamped money. 

Pliny says that money is named from pecus and that Servius 
Tullius first stamped brass with the images of sheep and^oxen. 
"Pecunia ipsa a pecore appellabatur. Servius rex, ovium boumque 
effigie primus aes signavit." 

Silver was first used by the Greeks in 'obeliskoi" i. e. pins or 
bits of wire, a certain number made a handful or "drachme." 
*Some say that six obelisks made a drachma or the eighth part 
of an ounce. This word "drachme," a handful, is fi-om "dr^sso,** 
to seize or hold with the hand. It is supposed to be worth about 
seventeen (17.59) cents of our money. Coins were variously 
named by different states; some were called after the monarch 
who issued them as the Persian "darici" from Darius; the Greek 
Philippi from PhiUp. Others were named from the image stamp- 
ed upon them: as the Athenian coins called "bous" and,"kora"and 
the Peloponnesian "testudo." 

The Athenians reckoned their money by drachmae, minae and 
talenta. The drachma was one-tenth part of the mina which 
was $17.59.3 of our currency. The Attic silver talent, which was 
.c'(j[ual to sixty minae, was $1055.50 of our moncy^ The gold taU 
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ent was ten times^'the value of the silver. The talent of Aegina 
was 11769.32 of our money. The Romans reckoned by the ses- 
tertius, a coin valued at three cts. eight mills of our money, and 
the sestertium which was a sum equal to one thousand sestertii. 
Coins were also named from the place where they were coined, 
as Cyadceni -or Phocaici stateres ; or from the mode of finishing 
as the ^errati'' among the Romans ; or from their weight or valae. 
They were struck in honor of gods and heroes, and in commem- 
oration of important events. Among the Greeks the tutelary di- 
vinities, the temples or public buildings of their cities, were fi-e- 
quently represented upon their money. The Athenians so 
employed the head of Pallas or the owl that was sacred to that 
goddess. Each city had its peculiar symbol. The Cnossians 
stamped the labyrinth ; the citizens of Metapontum an ear of com; 
the Rhodians, a rose; the Sidetes, a Punic apple; upon their 
coins. The type was always connected with the religion, the 
dte of the city, its public, adornments, the occupation of its inhab- 
itants or the achievements of their great men ; but in all cases, it 
represented the public faith and received authority from the sanc- 
tions of the religion, honor and credit of the state that gave it 
currency. The Romans under the empire stamped the head of 
the reigning sovereign upon their coins. They were struck in 
commemoration'of victories, triumphs, treaties, etc. and conse- 
quently, serve to fix the succession of events and throw light 
upon chronology. It is said that the history of some of the Ro- 
man emperors might be quite accurately written from the inscrip- 
tions on medals and coins. Indeed, there is hardly any branch 
of learning or art which may not receive essential service from 
the careful study of numismatics. As a branch of the fine arts, it 
has received special commendation from antiquarians. Painters 
have usually been the warm advocates of this study. Caraccio, 
Raphael, LeBum and Rubens all derived essential aid from the 
study of figures upon old coins. The mythologist finds many an 
ancient legend and many a divinity illustrated by the images and 
superscriptions of ancient money. The dress, occupations and 
religions rites of the age are frequently depicted with great skill 
and accuracy. Architecture and sculpture derive aid from the 
same source. Many of the finest structures of past ages and the 
jnost celebrated statues of gods and heroes are copied and delin- 
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eated upon coins and medals. Says Addison — ^^The Herooles 
Famese, the Yenus of Medicis, the Apollo in the Belividera, and 
the famoas Marcos Aurelius on horseback, the four most beanti- 
fill statues extant make their appearance all of them on ancient 
medals, though the figures that represent them, were never 
thought to be copies of statues, till the statues themselves were 
discovered." In a word, a cabinet of coins constitutes a most iik- 
structive volume of history, which may be a useful companion to 
art and poetry. Philosophy may find here too, a useful field of 
investigation. A collection of coins teaches the inquisitive mind 
many important truths ; it shows the existence of various pre- 
cious metals in the countries where the coins were discovered; 
the purity of the metal employed shows that the miners under- 
stood the process of assaying; the uniformity of siz^ weighty ai^ 
quality of the material in the coins, shows that they had a stand- 
ard both of purity and weight and that these issues were employ- 
ed as a medium of exchange. 

The image of a dolphin or tortoise indicates a proximity to 
the sea; the ship under sail points to foreign conmierce; the ear 
of barley or the implements of husbandry show a regard for ag-. 
riculture; the hero in Ml panoply speaks of all the pomp and 
circumstance of glorious war ; the temple, the sacrifice, the lee-, 
tistermium, reveal the reverence of the people /or their gods and 
the worship which the state prescribed. The execution of the. 
type and the inscription testify, in their place, to the taste and 
skill of the people in the fine arts. Every state and colony had: 
a coinage of its own and those spedmens that have been rescued^ 
from their ruins are the most authentic memorials of the past^ 
The beauty of ancient coins consists in the type and not in the^ 
form they exhibit; for little kttention was paid to the shape or 
position of the metal when it received the impression. The de- 
vices were varied indefinitely, by the same state or city. Five 
hundred types are referred to Tarentum alone; and in the larg-> 
est collections, it is said that scarcely two are exactly alike. In 
describing a coin, the pnndpal &ce which contains the head of 
the deity or monarch is called the obverse; the opposite side 
which contains some device, the reverse; the whole surfiwe is, 
called ihe^field; letters on the field, the inscription; and letters 
round the edge, the legend. Numismatic writers divide ancient, 
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coins into Greek, Roman and barbarian. The first they cla43s by 
cities and kings. The coins of cities are arranged alphabetically ; 
those of kings, commencing with Alexander, the Great, chrono- 
logically. Roman coins are divided into Consular, Imperial and 
Medallions. Copper was first coined by the Romans and a Ro- 
man pound of the metal after receiving the impression fii-om the 
die, was called "As." At various times, when money was scarce, 
it was^4imlQished, in size, till it finally weighed only half an 
ounce. This coinage was called "pecunia" fi*om pecus, either be- 
cause it was stamped, as before remarked, with the image of some 
domestic animal or because their flocks, pecora, were their stand- 
ard of value in trade. The earliest existing Roman coins are 
stamped with the head of Janus. Silver money was introduced 
ixito Borne about 266 B. C. 



Tba T^mplo as a Sijmtxal. 

"Py their works ye shaU know them." 

Every age has its peculiar characteristics and symbols. Ex- 
pression is ever the tendency of possession and as we judge of 
men by their works and expressions, so can we read the character- 
istics of each historic period from certain symbols and forms of ex- 
pression it adopted. Historians tell us of a golden, a silver and an 
iron age, of the age of the sword and the age of lettqrs, so called 
from the prevailing type of life in each period. Greology divides 
the earths history into seven ages and each would have its appro- 
priate emblem. It is easy %o find different symbols fitly represen- 
ting the condition of every race and time, but where shall we 
look to find the single index that will surely point out the peculiar 
character and condition — ^the progress and decline — of the worlds 
varied peoples; that token, which would tell the story were all oth- 
er history wanting. It must be found if found at all, springing 
from impulses common to all men in every stage of life, the re- 
sults of some universal faith or preception. 
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This faith, the true Catholicism — is the inherent belief of man 
in an over-ruling power or powers, and the articles of that faith 
the practice — are the recognition of those powers. It has been 
well said that a man's religion is the chief part of him, and what 
is true of the man is here true of a nation of men. This religion 
is not necessarily the creed which a man professes, or the articles 
of faith he assents to or asserts, but it is what he really in his own 
heart, confessedly — early or not — ^knowingly or not — ^believes con- 
cerning his relations to this mysterious universe and the power con- 
trolling it, and his duty and destiny here. A belief of this nature is 
common to all men — ^it is necessary to the human soul as breath to 
the body. Once learning the nature of a nation's faith you may 
know the character of the holders of it. This fhith especially 
finds expression in the consecrated places — the **templum" — 
which man, whenever his own immediate wants are supplied, al- 
ways sets apart for the power or Deities he worships and endeavors 
to make these correspond to his conception of the attributes of that 
power. It may be the rude hut or cave, the simple altar of earth 
or ashes in the open air, or plainer yet the depths of the solitary 
woods, yet eyery people have their consecrated places. Even 
those old eastern star worshipers held the summit of lofty moun- 
tains or fixed locations in the plains as especially fit for their 
nightly observations. 

The Euphrates and the Nile saw upon their banks the first for- 
mations of civil society and the country of the latter is especially 
rich in architectural history. Here the temple stands, an endur- 
ing monument, of its magnificence and grandeur — ^the beauty of its 
sculptures and the records and inscriptions upon its walls being 
incontestible evidences of a nation wealthy and far advanced in lit- 
erature and art. The huge masses, of stone, sometimes removed, 
from a great distance, of which their temples were built, tell of the 
abundance and cheapness of labor,and of experienced mechanical 
ingenuity (they knewjust where to apply the "resultant," what seek 
we farther?) The mathematical exactness with which one block 
fitted upon another revealed an advanced geometrical knowledge 
and historians learn thai music took itsrise in Egypt from the mu- 
sical instruments, of no despicable power, which are everywhere 
carved upon the temple walls. But while we find traces of so ad. 

Vol. iu — ^kic 
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vanced an art and civilization, we find equally distinct the eviden- 
ces of a depraved and contemptible idolatry in the statues of mon- 
strosities which they worshiped, and in the stalls and places for 
sacred animals which defiled their temples. These were wonder- 
ful structures, faithfully portraying the wealth and power of an- 
cient Egypt together with the peculiar superstition of its most 
wonderful people. But leaving them, let us follow the course of 
another peculiar race in their exodus, and consider for one mo- 
ment their "templum" — ^that tabernacle — designed by no human 
mind, which accompanied them in their long wandering. Far 
different in its light, beauty and richness of ornament from the 
huge, massive and gloomy piles, polluted by foul sacrifice and dar- 
kened by the basest superstition, of that cuived land they had 
just left. Differing as widely as that pure religion, graven on the 
two tables of stone and founded by the Almighty^s inunediate in- 
terposition, differed from the gloomy darkness of Paganism which 
then enshrouded the whole world, save here, by the first Jewish 
temple, where that strange pillar of fire shed its wonderful radi- 
ance, a single gleam of light amid a terrible obscurity. Here, cross- 
ing the Bed Sea and winding along the Mediterranean, came the 
diosen people bearing their temple — ^fit symbol with ita pure em- 
blems, its beautiful decorations, it«^ **Holy of Holies,'' its law bear- 
ing tablets, with its beautifully emblematic rites and ceremonies, 
ltd light structure, easily takedown and removed — ^fit symbol we 
say of the living church as it then was and tho {^culiar people to 
whom it was entrusted. Think for a moment of the gold, thesil- 
ver and precious stones, the fine linen and purple of its construc- 
tion, and then rebuke Grod's design by declaiming against the lux- 
ury and ornament of modem churches. But the long wandering 
eame to an end. The ark was at rest, and the type of the race 
was changed. No longer roving tribes they became a fixed na- 
tion, and the tabernacle gave place to a permanent structure. 
The proniised city was crowned by one of the most magnificent 
temples of authentic history. Designed by a most skillful architect, 
built of most costly material ; of most intricate and elaborate work- 
manship; it stood on Mt. Moriah, a monument of the wealth, the 
learning, the pride and religious intensity of the Jewish people. 
To deacribe this remarkable structure and its proud ritual, in which 
was embodied the history and peculiar character of the race, would 
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require a Tolume and be the work of an historical architect rather 
than a mere pen dabbler. Here the temple stood, the glory of its 
people and the admiration of surrounding nations, until about 
the year 582, B. C^ when the "Assyrian came down, Uke a wolf on 
the fold," carrying captive the people and ruining their temple- 
But the race ^ain returned, not with that old haughty power, but 
weakened and crushed by captivity, and in time another temple 
sprang up on the ruins of ttie first but &r inferior to that in nuig- 
nificence and architectural beauty. This stood until it was destroy- 
ed by the Romans. 

Here the Jews as a powerful nation ceased to exist. Their ap- 
propriate work was done, but the fiune and peculiar religious sig- 
nificance of their temple render it one of the most interesting mon- 
uments of antiquity. To-day it is to the Jew a subject of sorrow 
and regret; to tiie architect, the key of the old Oriental architect- 
ure ; to the Free Jiason, the most important symbol of his ritual. 
But long before this time the temple had received a new symbol^ 
emblematic of another type of reli^on. Christ had come upon 
eaith Mid the instrument of his sufierings, the cross, became to 
bis followers the emblem of their fiuth, the chief mark of their 
conununity, their standard and their watch-word. Its name was 
eonstantiy on their lips, its image on their bosom. A most won- 
derfiil symbol of the deepest signification, it became of the greatest 
power. In its name not only were blessings pronounced but the 
most gigantic mme committed. Found in the meanest hut of 
the peasant, it drew after its banners most noble leaders and great 
armies* But its fitting homQ, as a token of civilization and chris« 
tianity, w,as m the temple,.. Massive cathedrals of world wide 
renown, werebuilt in its form, it stood before the altar, it adorned 
the most prominent places, it was wrought in most beautiful dec- 
orations, ever telling its story of death unto life. 

Bat let us go back for one moment to the time when the lit- 
tle Grecian peninsular was so celebrated for its arts and sciences^ 
its refined literature and subtile philosc^hy, as to be called the mJs- 
tress of the world, and consider her shrines. Entering the harbor 
at Atiiens, the first object that greets the eye is an emblem at 
once of art and paganism. Towering high over the dty, glitter- 
ing in the clear pellucid air of that famous land, stood the '^Athena 
Promachus,^ and there at its base was the consecrated spot, thd 
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"templum" of Athens. Tliero could be read the histoiy and coo- 
dition of the Attic people, their religion in the statues and shrines 
of their gods, their literature in the theater, thek art in the beau- 
tiful freizes and sculptures, their wealth in golden coverings and 
decorations, their character in the peculiar, light and graceful, yet 
enduring architecture. There on the Acioj>olis was written, in 
beautiful symbols, the story of the then existing Greek race. As 
that race declined, there was a sure record of its decline, and to- 
day the partially revived ruins tell of conquest and disgrace, of 
a weak and enervated people. 

But the symbol is as true of modem as of ancient time. 
Whether you visit the magnificent cathedral, St. Peter's at Rome, 
well fitted in its hollow granduer for the pomp and display of the 
Romish Church, or turn to these noble but less celebrated struct- 
ures at Milan, Vienna or Florence, you will find each rich in sig- 
nificant allusion to the times and people when they were erected. 
Even that strange old Druidical temple, — ^the Stonehinge — with 
its massive structure^— seeming rather the work of demigods than 
ot men — ^is the fit, tangible emblem of the old Norse nund, an 
attempted recognition of a great overruling power. "It is strange 
after our beautiful Apollo statues and smiling mythuses to come 
down to the huge, unhewn rocks of the Stonehenge ;" so the 
broad simplicity, and great-hearted robustness, of the rude North- 
man would meet in strange union with the light graceful wit and 
culture of the Greek pagan. Their temples differed as their reli- 
gious systems and culture — as the men themselves — the one dis- 
tinguished by a homely, rough sincerity, the other by a refined 
and polished civilization. To-day we point the stranger to our 
churches, seated upon every hillside and in every valley, as the 
symbol of our own New England. Built with design and deco- 
ration, as varied as the character and circumstances of the wor- 
shipers, yet with the same general type of structure displayed 
in all. Would you see our progress ? Place that old puritan 
temple, built of the huge forest logs, its flat roof crowned with 
a ship's howitzer, adorned perchance with the hideous head of a 
savage, beside the modern city church. "God sifted the wheat of 
three kingdoms to find seed for this planting," and our stern an- 
cestry did not need the music of chimes to entice them to the 
worship of their God, or luxurious cushions and a soothing organ 
to lull them to a state of religious complacency after they got 
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there. Tlie temple and the men were the counterpart of each 
other then as now,^ and this will be found true through all the 
world's history. The temple is the true symbol of civilization 
and character. 



Enough of snow, and dreadful hail, 
Has Jove commanded to prevail, 

Upon this Earth of ours ; 
And with his flaming red, right hand. 
Has caused the State, in fear to stand. 

By shaking his own Towers. 

The Nations too^ his bolts appal, 
Lest Pyrrha's Age they should recall. 

With wonder-loving eyes ; 
When Proteus drove his flock to i 
The most exalted mountain peak, 

That stretches to the Skies ; 
When Fish to lofty Elm trees clung. 
And timid Fawns, where doves had sung, 

Swam with the Ocean's rise. 

We've seen the yellow Tiber's wave, 
When driven back, indignant rave, 

'Gainst the Etruscan shore ; 
Lash Royal tombs with mad design, • 
Nor, passing by out Vesta's shrine, 

Eespect its sacred door. 
While this uxorious stream did press, 
The peevish Hia to redress. 

And boastfull dared to rove ; 
Until, upon his own left shore, 
Encroaching wide, the waves did pour, 

Without regard to Jove. 

Through wars, by Ancestors induced. 
Our Youth, in multitude reduced. 

Shall hear of civic throes ; 
How diff ring Romans whetted swords, 
They should have better turned towards. 

Their heavy Persian foes! 
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Upon what God, shall people caH, 

To save the State from threatened fall,. 

In this, its direst strait? 
What prayers shall Virgins offer here, 
To yex.tho stoUd Vesta's ear, 

And her contempt abate? 
From whom shall Jove, require in Time, 
Vicarious penance for our crime. 

That crime of blackest might ? 
J Oh Phoebus I *tis our prayer sincere, 

That veiled in clouds, thou wouldst appear. 

With shoulders glowing whiter 
Or laughing Venus, would you deign. 
With Love and Folly in your train. 

Our evils to redress? 
Or win Home's Founder turn his i&ce, 
To smile on his neglected race. 

And children in distress ? . 

Sated ahui! witii aports like tiiese, 

Thou whom light casques and clamors please, 

And fiercest warlike mien ; 
Of Marsian foot, our brave allies, 
On foemen, rolling fheir fierce eyes. 

Filled with a hatred keen. 

OrThoul winged son of ICaia dear, 
In aLtM^ form, wonldst thou appear, 

On Earth, a shining Youth ? 
Willing, among alTCk^ds to be, 
•3 CjBsat'davengfngDiBitj^, 

And called as such; forsooth? 

Late be your advent to the skies ! 
Long may your presence greet our eyes. 

In these—Bome's troublous times. 
Nor, let some Providential gale, 
Swift, bear you from o«ir City's pale, 

Disheartned by our crimes. ^ 

Here-4nay you taste Triumphal Fame, 
Or love to b6ar a IVither's name. 

Or be as Princes enrolled. • 
Kor while great Osesar, you preside, 
Win you allow the Mede to ride, 

Our borders uncontrolled. 

J- O. 
Koslyn, N. Y., Oct., 1869. 
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The rise and decline of newspapers and magazines form quite 
as interesting a study in the literature of a country as the varj^ng 
TeputatioB of its authors. Literary men are molded somewhat 
by the easterns and opinions of their age, so that we look for sim- 
ilar characteristics among all the authors of any centuiy or 
period; but magazines^ appealing directly to the tastes and feel- 
ings of their public, indicate with surprising accuracy the preoiise 
degree of cultivation attained by the age in which they flouri^. 
And in the growth of our own national literature, which bus 
arisen so recently that its Landmarks are s^till -. easily traced,; there 
is hardly a more interesting feature than that presented byi the 
smalli.but important-list of our periodicale of weightier Api^fen- 
'SioBS* = -.,'•■-. ■ : ; -i 

Possibly the first establishment of a magaoioe of the higbiest 
cdass was that of ^e Monthly Anthology^ ihe- publication of 
which was commenced at Boston in 1803. It .was edited by k 
sort of literary club, the members of which contributed regillarly^ 
to its pages. The members of this club wereihe brightest andi 
most learned of the Boston men < of that day**-rTickBor, Bu<^k- 
minater, John Qniney< Adams, and others. The magazijie >never 
al^tained much. popular success, but its papers were v considerably^ 
in advance of moat of the writing at that time, and the periodical 
paved the way for others of a sipwlar <}haracter. It: peased. pub- 
lication in 1811. Previous to the AatUhology^ ope or two maga- 
zines of a good character had been printed, such as the Americanf. 
Jibjbseum of New York and the United States Magasdne of Phil- 
adelphia. 

The first number of the North American JReview was issued in» 
May, 1815. In its early years it was somewhat similar to our 
literary magazines of the present day, combining reviews with 
poetry and light miscellanies; in fact Bryant's Thanatopsis first 
appeard in its pages. But it soon became entirely devoted to» 
tlie field of reviews and scholarly essays^ and its publication was 
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quarterly instead of bi-monthly as at its commencement. From 
that time mitil now, under the editorship of Tudor, Jared Sparks, 
Everett, Bowen, Dr. Peabody, and Professor Lowell, it has not 
only presented abler and more learned reviews and essays than 
any other American Publication, but it has remained quite sui 
generis in this country, out-living all its rivals, and still presenting 
the ripest fruits of culture in the several fields within its province. 
Possibly the neHrest appi-oach to it in the matter of scholarship) 
and sterling influence has been the Democratic Heviewy and the 
If. Y. Heview^ the decline of both of which was a misfortune. 

The Christian JSxaminery commenced in 1824, grew out of the 
Christian Disciple^ which was begun a few years previous. It 
immediately took a standard position, and while its special de- 
partment was that of religious literature, its articles on the colla- 
teral topics of literature and science, showed a high and critical 
learning, i This magazine was published in Boston until 1865, 
when its ofiice was removed to New York, and it is, next to the 
North American Heview, the oldest of existing periodicals. 

In 1833 was commenced a monthly magazine of a somewhat 
different class from any of its predecessors — the Knickerbocker^ 
established in New York under the editorship of Charles Fenno 
Hoffman, During its existence it probably had a more extended 
influence upon American literature than any other periodical. 
Dullness was never one of Mts characteristics, and its sprightly 
but never coarse critiques and sketches and reviews, together 
w^ith the brilliant papers of Ii-ving and Longfellow and the many 
wits and savants of New York, rendered it a notable credit to 
tlie literature of the century. While under the editorship of Mr. 
Louis Gaylord Clark, its "Gossip with Readers" and "Literary 
Notices," became not only readable but celebrated; and the 
^Knickerbocker Memorial," issued by the coterie of contributor 
to the magazine as a testimonial to that gentleman, displays the 
high position attained by the publication as well as the large 
number of noted authora who wrote for its pages. The maga- 
zine expu*ed ^gradually and finally came to an end in 1863 or 
thereabouts. Its circle of readers at the South was large, and 
possibly its demise was owing considerably to the civil war. 

JSartain^s and GralumUs^ both published in Philadelphir, which 
was then more than now a literary centre, furnished many sketch- 
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es and stories by since-famous authors, and while excellent in 
many ways, catered too much to the tastes of the general public 
to attain any high degree of influence, although their pecuniary 
success was considerable. At about this time we ought not to 
omit the South&m Idterary Messenger^ which represented the 
culture and^tastes of that part of the country in a way no wise 
inferior to the publications of the North at that period ; and the 
J^ioneer, a highly aesthetic but short-lived illustrated periodical 
published in Boston by James Russell Lowell and Robert Carter. 
The last-named monthly embraced among its contributors Haw- 
thorne, Poe, Story, Lowell, Parsons, and others since noted; and 
if it had lived would have occupied a position not since filled by 
any- oth6r publication. In 1843 appeared the Sibliotheca jSacray 
occupying a somewhat similar field to that of the , Christian Exr 
aminer. It has been published in Andover, and has contained 
many articles scarcely less able than those printed in its older 
fellow-worker. 

We now come to a more important period in magazine litera- 
ture. In 1850 appeared the International Magazine^ edited by 
R. W. Griswold, and in November of the same year wa# issued 
the first number of Harper^ s New Monthly Magazine. The lat- 
ter w^ originally composed priticipally of reprints from foreign 
publications, but it soon diminished the number of these and in- 
creased its original contributions. Almost fi*om the first it was 
copiously illustrated; its editing was both careM and popular; 
it discussed subjects of popular interest; it energetically endeav- 
ored to supply articles of interest to every class; it procured at 
high prices early sheets of the novels of Dickens, Bulwer and 
other popular English authors ; while its literary items and reviews 
were careful and most accurate. It rapidly rose to a large circular 
tion, which it has since maintained with but few waverings. Like 
the JShickerhocker^iih^ catered for Southern readers, and the num- 
ber and variety of its articles on historical, geographical and bio- 
graphical topics have been quite wonderful. Each volume has 
contained in addition to these, novels, stories, witticisms and a 
careful record of passing events; while its illustrations, sometimes 
admirable, often execrable, rarely notably excellent, have formed 
its most popular feature. And we cannot omit the charming es- 
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Bays contributed to its pages by Mr. George William Curtis, 
which are quite unique and thoroughly delighted. While its 
articles are seldom profound, rarely aesthetic, and occasionally 
dull and poor, Sdrper^a Magazine has been to us and we dare 
say to a very large proportion of our readers not only delightful 
but instructive. 

In 1853 began PtOnam^a Magazine. It resembled the Knich^ 
erbocker in its vivacity and in the large number of its contribu- 
tors, but relied rather more largely upon younger writers, while 
it did not admit, as the Knickerbocker occasionally did, articles 
of a dubious order of merit. Putnam! % notably excelled in those 
essays relating to social and sssthetio topics. Its poetry, too, 
was good, and while as a whole the magazine was too variable, 
it soon reached a position among literary people superior to that 
of any previous venture. After merging with an inferior publi- 
cation, Putnanis ceased to be issued for about ten years. Its 
re-issue in 1868 was creditable to its founder and a pleasure to 
its old Mends; and for the last year and a half Pvtnaaff^a has 
amply sustained its reputation won in days of yore. 

The literary men of Boston had long felt the use of a monthly 
of the first class, and efforts made in that direction by Dr. Holmes, 
Professor Lowell, and others led to the establishment, in Novem- 
ber, 1857, of the Atlantic McmthJyy published by Phillips, Samp- 
son & Go^ under the influence of the senior partner. The very 
first number did not differ practically fi*om the one hundred and 
forty-three that have succeded it; Holmes soon began his "Au- 
tocrat" papers, which gave immediate popularity to the new ven- 
ture; Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, Curtis, B(frs. Stowe, Haw- 
thorne, Whittier, Bryant, and Agassiz became contributors, and 
with scarcely varying excellence it has since maintained its ear- 
ly-won position at the head of American monthlies. The num- 
ber of books reprinted from its pages has been surprising; its 
poetry has been of a high order, and in its several departments of 
science, literature and politics, it has furnished articles of a char- 
acter to reflect credit upon our literature. Its literary criticisms 
have been unusually good, and we regret their recent abolish- 
ment. Excepting its first numbers, the magazine has had the 
supervision of Mr. James T. Fields, and what with his literary 
taste and cultivation, and the editing of Professor Lowell and 
Mr. Howells, it has left little to be desired. 
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The Oalaay was commenced in 1866 as a fortnightly, but its 
publication was shortly changed to that of a monthly. Its illus- 
trations are generally of remarkable excellence, and in variety of 
management and vivacity of contents its success has been con« 
siderable. Its stories have especially risen above the usual medi- 
ocrity of magazine tales, and if some of its poetry and essays have 
beeni ridiculously flat, its general brightness will relieve it from 
any serious blame. 

Philadelphia has at last a good magazine, after its long con- 
tinuance of &shion-monthlies. lAppmcotfa is more local in its 
corps of contributors than any other except the Atlantic^ but its 
good editing and careful selection of topics have ^ven it a good 
degree of success. 

We cannot close this brief sketch without an allusion to the 
two juvenile magazines. Our Young FoUca (1865) and the JSit^ 
erside (1867); both thoroughly charming, and in the matter of 
illustrations and printing not only excelling any other American 
magazines, but reflecting high although unneeded credit upon 
their publishers and printers. 

Thomas Wblby. 



%tt$ton in August. 

Summer in the city I What a luckless combination I Think 
of green fields with yellow butterflies dancing in the sun ; think 
of pale, drooping lilies and golden-hearted roses ; think of giant 
trees and the quiet rest under their shadow; of hills purple and 
dim in the distance, while the sun shines on the level spaces, 
bathing the rich greens and browns in one flood of light And 
after that, if you can, imagine a work-a-day city with its hum of 
trade, its paved streets and prison-like dwellings, which catch a 
glimpse of blue sky over somebodys backyard. Think how the 
same light that danced so bravely through the leaves over your 
head, shines flatly on the hot stones, tired, one might fan^qy, of 
the constant bustling throng which daily passes by. 
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I did not "do" the mountains, literaUy "regardless of expense ;" 
nor did I carry three Saratoga trunks to the springs, ox play cro- 
quet and dance the Qerman at some fashionable beach ; but I saw 
Boston in August — ^and that is something to Uve for. 

Every one was out of town, of course. At least on dU. But 
pomehow everything secured much as usual to my country igno- 
rance. Just the same bustle of carriages and carts, the knocking 
together of job-wagon and coach, the same people in^the stareets. 
The b^^isin^ss men and the loafers, and the vagabonds ; the same 
boys and the same small traffickers. As of old the stores were 
reahns of fairy-land, levying fearful taxes upon my pocket ; the 
book-stalls said "Come buy T and William's & Everett's ofi^red 
much the same collection of pictures. And yet no one was in 
town! 

Boston may not be the cradle of Art. I think I have heard as 
much hinted. Yet every season exhibits something pleasing, if 
not to the art-critic, at least to one who, loving beauty for 
beauty's sake, finds in even its simplest embodiment something 
to admire and worship. "The Nine Muses" by some one with an 
unpronounceable name, was on exhibition at Child's & Jenk's, 
and attracted much attention. 

It was pleasant to go in out of the store with its heterogene- 
ous collection of pictures, and its still more confused numbers of 
people, to that quiet room behind the green curtain ; to seat one's 
sel^ and become lost in the pleasant scene before you. While 
all the time music boxes tinkled out their rippling tunes as if 
by magic, till the fair faces were half lost in melody and dream- 
ing. Some critic calls them very modem, these sacred nine, 
far too like drawing-room beauties of New York and Boston ; 
and indeed many of the &ces seem familiar, and scarcely classic 
in their loveliness. Still they are pictures not without interest 
and meaning. 

The Muse of Tragedy is divinely grave, the face serious and 
powerftil ; Erato is bewitching, and the little Cupid has a face 
fjaix enough to make him immortal. And more beautifiil than all 
the strangely sweet Polyhymnia, with thoughtful, earnest eyes. 
I pass out from their presence, not without an idle wish that we 
were away back in the old time, with Nymphs and Fauns sport- 
ing in the woods, counsels of the gods in jbhe .blue above, and the 
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sacred asters not vagae, passionless names, but fair realities. 

There are as usual, to be seen Roger's striking statuettes, so full 
of life and energy and strength. Though he may sometimes re- 
peat himseli^ who would lose a single figure that he has created ? 
The aged man, the blooming young girl, the little child clinging 
to its mother's dress, the old negro, and the many types of army 
life, all form a gallery of art in which is not the passionless slepp 
of marble, but the human reality which seems to lack but the 
breath of life to make it move and speak. 

There was at one place a head of ^^Sandalphon, Angel of 
Prayer," like a irozen dream, with its sweet, heavenly counte- 
nance. I think how it has stood there in its divine consecration, 
while all around flowed the stream of busy, active life. Men 
who never prayed, gaily-dressed ladies, little children, happy and 
miserable. And I wonder how that beautiful &oe, from lips that 
3poke not, whispered to each its message. 

"And he gathers the prayers as he stands, 
And they change into flowers in his hands, 

Into garlands of purple and red ; 
And heneath the great arch of the portal. 
Through the streets of the city limnortaly 

Is wafted the fragrance they shed." 

There was a fine landscape at Soules, by Webber, we think. 
An Italian scene, with its old convent and rocky bights, a 
bridge over which a monk is passing, and a lovely lake into 
which rainbow-light falls like melody. The nameless charm of 
Italy is upon it. The lake is not an American lake — ^it is not our 
prosy, common-place world, it is Italy, 

^ear land, of art and song and love the home." 

There are many other pictures, more or less attractive ; land- 
scapes, portraits and fancy sketches. The world is a large one, 
and it has its word for every passing traveler. 

"We went to the Coliseum, then open to visitors, wishing to 
see the ruins of its former greatness. Immense, to be sure I But 
why was it not larger? We had fancied regions of space too 
large to be measured, and as for seeing across it — ^monstrous I 
How it must have looked with its surging, fluttering crowd of 
living beings. What waves of wonderful sound must have rolled 
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magnificently on the listener's ear. Peaoe-Jabileeites, we envy 
you ! You have a memory for a life-time, an experience almost 
great enough to make name and £une immortal. Hereafter let 
UB date our lives, in conunon with all true Bostbnians, from the 
Jubilee days in '69. 

At Lee and Shepard's there was an attractive display of books, 
at Jeast to our countrified eyes. To be in a store that published 
genuine literature and a magazine^ and owned authors^ after our 
latter day dispensation, was something. Money fled like mists 
before the sun. (The comparison is old, but still appropriate.) 
We wished for the purse of old Fortunatus, and grasping two or 
three small parcels, — ^those fascinating book packages, who does 
not know them I — ^fled firom the scarcely romantic book-store as 
one might leave — Olympus 1 

After posting about from Dan to Beersheba, the investing in 
refreshments became a duty and a privilege. There is a deligbt- 
ftil retreat kept by somebody somewhere, on some street or ol^er, 
where attentive friends will provide you with ice-creams and 
other dainties of the season. Is ice-cream sweet after a weary 
summei>day's pilgrimmage ? I trow, yes. And what say you to 
almond-cake and maccaroons ? Vanities I but at least acceptable. 
Blessings on the retreat, and the table wherefrom we feasted. 
May as happy an experience as ours be theirs, who in all time to 
come shall there put;down their shopping-bundles, with a sigh of 
relief and with a weary gasp order ice-cream and spoons ! 

There was nothing going on in Boston. The theatres were 
closed, many of them, undergoing the inevitable repairs. A few 
negro-minstrel companies and miscellaneous troups of a doubtful 
nature were exhibiting; while large bills posted -here and there 
announced that in a fortnight or so this or that place of amuse- 
ment would open with a gorgeous pantomime or glorious comedy I 
All very imposing but scarcely comforting. 

So the best to be found was Selwyn's with Laura Keene and 
«*Our American Cousin." This may be a depraved confession. 
But in Rome follow the Romans. And in Boston get your 
money's worth, and— go to the theatre. Selwyn's is a "love" of 
a place, as a good many know. Just as home-like and comforta- 
ble as — ^the theatre in the Medical Buildings. One could have 
acted in either place with that "all-in-the-family'^ feeling, which 
belongs to "Scenes from Dickens." 
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From our pleasant balcony seats we watched the play of lif^ 
giving ourselves up, — ^I'm sure I did — ^to the pure fun and jollity 
of the piece ; laughing like one scarcely sane over Lord Dun- 
dreary's inanities, and dear old Asa Trenchard's brave yankee- 
isms. To be sure Laura Keene was a disappointment; though 
now and then she came out nobly, when she could slip off the 
thesitiical stage-iness which was death to her natural humor and 
liveliness. But then the play was so wholesome and hearty, so^ 
natural withal and kindly I Fm sure it did no harm to tliose 
who watched. I would like right well to see Asa TrenchardV 
honest smile, or watch his dear old face as he destroys the will 
which would have made him a rich man. It was not of the stage,, 
6tage-y, but something better. And I shall always remember Lord 
Dundreary's laugh and polka step and absurdly silly condrums* 
He might have rivalled Heywood, the old writer of interludes, 
who made even Bloody Mary smile ! And then, after it was all 
over*— how sad it is that the green curtain will go down on the 
last act ! — away through the dark, quiet streets, and off by the 
tndn in the midnight stillness. 

There was a good deal more to our pilgrimage ; but the days 
ore growing short now, and one scarcely has time to think or 
write of the past. I suppose there is a moral somewhere, but I , 
strangely forget it, and leave its pursuit to my "gentile reader." 
To whom, good speed in its quest I 



That philosophical pioneer and radical reformer, Benjamin 
Franklin, made a very apt simile when he compared books to 
men. In many respects they are like men. They have bodies — 
paper and ink, and souls— the thought they contain. They come 
upon the stage, perform their part and make room for their suo- 
cessors. Like great men they are mighty though silent actors in 
the drama of the world, and when their work is done they are 
pushed, hurried and jostled over the brink of oblivion. Their 
genesis in the result of the surcharged state of the brain of many 
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a literary enthusiast, their exoc^ is the combined effect of many 
causes. 

Time and accident are fearful epidemics and have swept a^iray 
countless books. The flight of years is a fearful winnower, blow- 
ing away both wheat and chaff. Accident had" also destroyed 
many. We read of the burning of an Alexandrian library where 
thousands of volumes perished. Priests destroyed some that 
they did not wish should meet the gaase of their cowled support- 
ers. And not long since we heard that the vandal hand had 
been at work in our own college library, immolating boolps on 
the altar of cupidity. 

The reader of Sophocles and ^sdiylus mourns that some of 
their plays did not survive the heathen age, and the admirer of 
livy sighs as he thinks of the missing books, and perhaps pours 
out a silent anathema on the head of the juvenile barbarian, who 
may have used them in the construction of a dassic kite. 

The progress of a language from its infancy to maturity has 
caused the destruction of many a book. Language in its earlier 
stages .is as rough and uncouth as the men who speak it, and 
hence the books which are then written must give place to oth- 
ers as civilization and refinement progress. The earliest wri- 
• ters of every original nation made use of the language they had 
gathered from the wild uncouth men around them and their wiitr 
ings though containing finer thought and sentiment must seem, 
to the sleek literary amateur of modem times like an historic 
howl from the heathen ages. The old book with its many excel- 
lencies hidden under its antiquated repulsiveness lies in an out of 
the way nook, a dusty dingy reminder of the primitive eras. 
Many of the books which have been handed down to us from an- 
tiquity are musty disquisitious on legal jurisprudence, curious 
combinations of so-called poetry, or assiduous collections ofoJ;, 
dS and f«2y which are supposed to arouse an enthusiastic admira- 
tion in the American stud^it. Of the existence of a lighter kind 
of literature we have no tangible proof. We know that when 
one reads only the dry, philosophical dogmas and homiHes, he 
presents the anomalistic appearance of a man, living, yet dead 
and buried in the depths of his own intellect and immensity. To 
him anything without the original "scientia scientiarum" is a sin; 
a smile, a crime ; and a rollicking laugh worthy of death. We 
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know that this was not the universal characteristic of the an- 
cients. Juvenal acknowledged it was severe to do without wine 
the whole of December ; Horace was by no means a Good Tem- 
plar ; and Terence wrote and read plays that would not obtain a 
hearing in staid old Dartmouth. Hence we may conclude that 
they busied themselves in part with the current literature of the 
day, and were not wholly occupied with the heavy indigestible 
literature that has reached our day. But time has swept away 
all these, leaving not so much as a single epitaph of the lighter 
literature of the heathen nobility. 

Change in style also tolls the knell of many a volume. A stoic 
or cynic will read a book differing much from one *hat would 
please a modem epicurean and literary gounnand. Procrustean 
severity and literary inquisitions were mere amusement for them. 
Their ag« demanded a book from which the exquisite pictures 
and delicate sentiments were banished with a tyrannical severity. 
Another wantonly luxurates in every extravagance of verbiage 
and illustration. Stoicism and stoic dogmas are so engulphed in 
a flood of pleonasm and hyperbole that scarce a ripple is left on 
the great sea of letters. The home-thrusts of Juvenal, the criti. 
cal philosophies of Cicero, and Plato's cheerful discourse on death 
and condemnation are followed by the delicate delineation and 
perfect execution of post-classic Mother Goose. We wonder that 
Plato while proving his theories of immortality does not return 
and overthrow modem Swedenborgianism and forever close the 
gates that are ajar. The lives and writings of Chrysosthom, Je- 
rome and Leo were typical of radical Christianity. Little did 
they foresee the change that would follow when the influence of 
their writings should biecome extinct. Conservativism in relig- 
ious l)elief has gradually gained hold of the minds of the people 
till the writings of to-day are liberal in the extreme and the end 
is not yet. 

With a change of style comes a change of subject matter. A 
topic that will be of vital importance to one age is wholly forgot- 
ten by the next generation and the many books must of necessi- 
ty sink into unknown and unhonored graves. Who in the thir- 
tieth century will read any of the political disquisitions of the 
present day? Perhaps some curious indolent relic hunter as he 
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wanders about in this region may look for some relics of what 
was once a flourishing college but because its records have been 
engnlphed by an oncoming wave of books he will be unsaccess- 
fuL Shakespeare, Byron and Bums rx^y live for a long time 
nominally for the fine passages in them but the morbid mind 
loves to brood over such pibssage that would be carefidly expung- 
ed from Anthon's edition of the same works. Another mortal- 
ity m the literary world is the different mode of treating a sub- 
ject. In the earlier ages men wrote and read as if the acquire- 
ment of so many cubic feet of books was the one great desidera- 
tum of human existence. Just as the scenic painter eovers so 
many yards when the true artist covers so many inches, gigantic 
books sprang from the pen of every writer. Plato wasted many 
leaves in expounding his views of immortality while he might 
have done it just as intelligibly in the space of a nutij^elL Cic- 
ero must have been an old man when he completed his ^De Sen- 
ectute." The careless student as he wanders through the alcoves 
of the college liWry — to which we are at present omitted — and 
gazes on the massive dust-covered tomes sighs as he thinks of 
the good winter's fires they would kindle. But all these books are 
practically dead and might as well be practically buried without 
the formula attendant upon the demise of mathematics. The 
present age repudiates all this wordy circumlocution and prolix 
moralizing. It demands pith and pungency leaving fearful gaps 
to be spanned by the intellect of the reader. 

Critics, those literary assassins,, and mordacious parasites bring: 
an untimely death upon many a worthy book. Seeking honor 
for themselves at the expense of another, they attack every new 
comer on the literary arena till "countless thousands are num- 
bered with the slain." 

But the most destructive malady with which books are afflict- 
ed is their multiplicity. The world cannot support them all, 
Oreat waves of books pass over us in close succession whose exis- 
tence can be determined by the few that remain, just as we mark 
the strata in a geologic formation. The world is already over- 
gtocked> and yet year after year authors continue their labors till, 

*'The loaded press beneath its labors groans. 
And printer's devils shake their weary bones." 
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Tet «mid all this change and roalane, amid this destruction of 
the old and creation of the new, there are some books that will 
not die. While American and English universities exist as they 
do to-day, English versions of the ancient classics will have an 
eternal existence. And i^ carrying out the theory of the anthor 
of **€kktes Ajai^ there are colleges and universities in Heaven, 
then we may know the standard publications of Harper and Bohn 
will occupy a prominent place in the ^lege libraries of the ce- 
lestiatSi 



Voitms txt Salutation. 

Past U. 
Among ths Greeks. 

Notwithstanding the numerous ladependenti and even hostile 
stales, into which ancient Greece was divided, the Hellenic race 
remained essentially ^one and inseparable.'^ A strongly marked 
line bounded them from the Barbarians on every side, as com- 
pletely as the Jews were isolated from the Qentiles ; and they were 
as th4»roughly one people through a common patriotic pride and 
8 hi^ily developed civilization, as the Jews were by an elaborate 
scheme of social distinctions and the intensity of religious pride. 
Hence it is not strange that we should find among them all, one 
and the same form for the expression of those general sentiments 
which lie at the basis of social intercourse. 

And what a characteristic word of greeting was that which 
they selected, — or rather, which grew up among diem like a part 
of their being — XcuQty Rejoice, Be glad, May joy be yours! 
lake the touch of an enchanter^s wand, it brings up before us a 
vision of that wondrous race whose whole existence — ^from the 
cradle to the grave, in the agora or in the vineyard, in the torch- 
lighted thalamos or on the battle-field — ^was filled with joy, with 
jof/ and grace. (Both words in the Greek are fi?om the same voot^ 
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XAPj whence come the Latin cants and gratuSj gratis^ gratia; 
hence, too, our EngUrfi, grateful and grace; the primary idea in 
all lApleasurey or beauty y its chief source. It is interesting to no- 
tice, that from this same root, was derived one of the Greek 
names for baMe — ^^he stem joy that warriors feel.'' (What a people 
that must have been! At meeting and at parting, in sickness 
and in health, in prosperity and in adversity, the word was still 

Their civilization was the perfection of the sensuous. Favored 
by nature with a genial climate, and an atmosphere pure, briL 
liant, and full oi sunshine as their minds, they imbibed 
through all the senses and from every surrounding object, percep- 
tions of the beautiful and the grand. These £dr ideals whidi 
thronged their minds, it was at once their delight and their am- 
bition, to perpetuate and preserve ; some, they embalmed in po- 
etry ; others, they embodied in marble ; and others still, they 
petrified^ as it were, into those magnificent temples whose crum- 
bling ruins are still glorious in their decay. What a luxury of 
beauty pervades and saturates every image, every word of their 
poets, whose very storms are set to music, like some tempest cho- 
rus of Handel or Beethoven ; what h£^pier phrase could poet de- 
vise, with which to picture the dimpled cheek of Neptune on a 
calm, sunny day, than that of jEschylus : (Pr. 90) "the many- 
twinkling smile of Ocean,'' or, as DeQuincey more literally trans- 
lates it, "the multitudinous laughter of the ocean billows ;" Milton 
and Byron, among others, have copied the idea, but have failed 
to express it with equal grace. What images of loveliness were 
those which the Greeks incarnated^ as it were, in forms 

Of calmly joyous beauty, marbled-limbed, 

Tet breathing with the thought that shaped their lips, 

those "mystical transformations into stone" which are the despair 
of sculptors and the admiration of the world. 

Nowhere was the human form more divine than in fair Hellas, 
uniting strength with lightness, dignity and elegance with activ- 
ity, and the utmost robustness of health with extreme delicacy of 
contour ; nowhere was the air clearer, purer, and more elastic, or 
the soil more free from noxious vapors ; and these latter fects go 
far towards explaining the former. Simple existence, mere ani- 
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mal life, meant more to them than we, in the chill and misty 
North, can ever realize, or often imagine. With ns, life is, for the 
most past, a burden — we are weary to bear it — ^and only on some 
i-are day in June, ("Then, if ever^ come perfect days.") can we 
have a feint conception of the perpetual joy that mere conscious, 
breathing existence was to the Greek. Owing to this excess of 
vitality, this superabundance of the principle of life, their ideas 
were mainly confined to the immediate present and to objects 
of sense, and they were, perhaps, unable to conceive of a purely 
spiritual being, or a progressive state of existence^beyond the 
grave. Hence their gods were beings like themselves, given to 
cheerfulness and mirth, loving music, songs and laughter, feast* 
ing jovially together in a joy serene and imperturbable. Hence, 
too, the grave was to them the entrance to 

the empty, weary house 
Where no flesh is, nor beauty, nor swift eyes, 
Nor sound of mouth, nor might of hands and feet . 

A passage from ^schylus, (Pera. 836) illustrates not only the 
philosophy of life prevalent among the Greeks, but also their 
universal use of x^^^'y where we might least expect it. The 
shade of Darius is taking his leave of the Persian elders, by 
whom he had been invoked, in their distress upon learning of the 
defeat of Xerxes at Salamis, and thus counsels them : 

"And you, my aged friends, be happy though in the midst of 
of troubles, (Xaigti* «r xcatoi^ o^Of ) giving yourselves pleasure 
while the day lasts, since to the dead wealth is of no avail." 

In Swinburne's Atalanta in Ccdydon — ^probably the most per- 
fect imitation of an ancient Greek tragedy, both in form and 
spirit, ever executed by a modem poet — ^we meet again with the 
same views, a little more amplified. Meleager who is fast wasting 
away, his flesh ^'made light and thin by heavy-handed fete," thus 
bids farewell to CEneus, his father : 

Thou therefore of thy love 
Salute me, and bid fare among the dead 
Well, as the dead fare ; for the best man dead 
Pares sadly. 
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Pray Ham thy days be long before thy death, 

And Aill of ease and kingdom; seeing in death 

There is no comfort and none aftergrowth, 

Nor shall one thence look up and see day's dawn 

Nor light npon the land whither I go. 

Liye thon, and take thy fill of days and die 

When thy day comes ; and make not much of death. 

Lest ere thy day thou nu]^ an evil thing* 

Again, in The Ecurihly JParadise — a collection of ancient le- 
gends which can hardly haVe given more pleasure, in their origi- 
nal form, to their first auditors, than they do to us, in Mr. Morris* 
exquisite version of them — we discern stiU another echo of tiie 
same stnain : 

JS^oiee, lest pleasnreless ye die. 
Within a littie time must ye go by. 
Stretch forth your open hands, and while ye live 
Take all the gifts that Death and Life may give. 

In place of the ancient form of salutation others afterwards came 
into use. Chief among these were vymm^ "May you be in 
health" — ^the Pythagorean salutation, — ^and iarta^oinu, ^I bid 
you welcome f both of these, though inferior to the old form in 
simplicity and beauty, are far preferable to the modem Greek: 
**What dost thou?" The phrase however, is quite as sensible, 
as the custom said to be in vogue among the young women of 
Oreece, who, when they meet, take each other by the ears, and 
imprint a kiss upon the eye^brows I Could anything more rid- 
iculous, in the way of salutations, be well imagined ? 

The Neo-Greeks by their inter-mixture with barbarous races 
have lost all distinctive nationality, and it seems useless to look 
to them for a revival of the glories of the past. As the wise old 
poet. Lord Brooke, says,— 

States have degrees as human bodies have ; 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter,-— and the grave; 

And nothing short of a miracle can bring again from the grave an 
individual or a nation. The language shares the fs^ of the peo- 
ple ; it is a piebald jargon, with some traces of the glorious 
speech of old still visible ; like their ovens built of ruin-stones 
among which glances out here and there some broken bit of Phi- 
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dian bas-reliei^ put in upside down. To be sure, strenuoiw efforts 
have been made of late years to restore the classic purity and the 
ancient constructions ; but it requires an ardent Philhellene to 
believe that they will be,.to any great extent, permanently sue- 
cessful. The noble tongue is indeed dead : 

The learned Gi'eek, rich in fit epithets, 
Blessed in the lovely marriage of sweet words. 

Babthsho. 



The freaks of the weather daring the last fortnight, demolisldng 
bridges and severing Hanover from the outer worid, might furnish los a 
fruitful subject for an Editorial, which has before called forth innuiaer- 
able effusions upon the seasons, the beauties of Hanover scenery, as well 
as various '^growls" from some discontented predecessor in the Edi'tori- 
al Chair. Upon the weather, we will only ssiy that the magnanimiliy of 
certain members of the College in presenting a petition for a holiday 
when it was impossible for any one to leave town without swimi ning 
and wading, was highly commendable, as it saved many a dollar that' 
might have been spent in a pleasant ride on horse back, and pel hapa 
allayed greatly the anxiety which the Faculty doubtless ezperi ence,. 
whenever the students attend such disreputable places as county fairs- 
and the circus. 

From us you certainly can expect no grave reflections upon thf ) mor- 
als of our College community or wise suggestions as to the best iriethod 
of mental discipline. Our colleague discoiursed eloquently upon the disap- 
pearance of ^^azing" and its concomitants but since that time ^ poste- 
riori" evidence proves its existence in a modified form. Indeed it is- 
known that the "midnight oil" has been used, which probably meant 
hostility towards the Freshmen. Perhaps there is no propriety in call- 
ing this '^hazing" as it merely gave the Freshmen an opportunity, ^^ixy 
cut Chapel" by permission of the Faculty. Still the '^polecat" is abroad 
and even an innocent young man is not allowed to stand upon, the 
same fioor with the mighty Sophomore who invariably believes tliat a< 
mighty stride has been taken when one year of college life has been 
passed. If from a *'beat" point of view we may be permitted to morfilize- 
a little, we think, that notwithstanding the little failinga of whic?a we 
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have spoken, the Faculty ,08 well as the students^may congratulate them- 
selves that the Fall term is passing away so smoothly. Now and then a 
melodious strain from a solitary horn breaks the silence of midnight. 
At times even a howl arises from Beed and is echoed back from Went- 
worth which dies away in a response from staid old Dartmouth and 
**«€edy'* Thornton. We trust that this may be referred to the naturally 
impulsive spirit of youth impatient of restraint which may be only an 
index of an after life of energy and activity. We are glad to announce 
that so many of the Freshmen are subscribing for the ''Dartmouth," 
and as we are now three hundred and fifty in number, we surely have 
the power to maintain a good live magazine. Let every man in college 
feel that he is invited to write for its pages! Let every one feel tl^at 
the honor of the College is at stake in sustaining its magazine ; then 
we safely may prophesy its success and its ability to hold an equal rank 
with any other college magazine. 

OuB YiLLAGB.— We are glad to observe that the spirit of improve- 
ment which has recently given the College one new hall in fact, one in 
prospeetUf and an old one by initiation, is manifesting itself by **works" 
in the village also. It may be that the Centennial "cast its shadow be- 
fore" and, at least, helped to bring about the revival in building and re- 
pairing which was so much needed. But though this was undoubtedly 
the immediate occasion of the great activity in painting and upholstery 
manifested before Commencement, we are inclined to attribute tho 
more solid works of the carx>enter to the share which the villagers nat- 
urally have in the growing prosperity of the College, and their desire to 
supply its increasing needs. 

Tlie change for the better has been most noticable during the past 
year, and is still going on. On Main Street the dwelling of Prof. Par- 
ker has been erected, and that of Bev. Jas. Haughton, the popular young 
rector of the Episcopal church is approaching completion. Wain- 
wrighf s building has been enlarged and modernized, while two dwell- 
ing houses have been erected at the south end of the same street A 
dwelling house is also in process of building nearly opposite Mr. Hale's 
residence on Back Street. The erection of Allen's new livery stable, 
which by the way seems to be a model of its kind, was the occasion of 
opening a street from Main to Back Street, parallel with Depot Street. 

Tho College is "reconstructing" a house purchased of the Culver es- 
tate and moved to the vicinity of South Hall, with a view of increasing 
the siee of its colony in that locality. 

Among those engaged in repairing is M. Bergeron, who by painting 
his house and giving another story to his shop, is greatly improving the 
tout ensemble of his establishment. The building just south of Tri 
Kappa Hall can no longer be accused of having a very decided "lean- 
ing" toward that society, but after many discouraging failures to stand 
upright, has, at length, struggled into a perpendicular position, and rc. 
4spectable appearance, and is occupied by the omnipi-esent student. 
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Even the Webb Hall mansiont which was moved from its original site on 
the Lebanon road to a position in the "suburbs" on Depot Street, where 
its uneqauled ugliness tempted the incendiary's torch during Com- 
mencement Week, with the help of an addition and other changes, is 
fast ceasing to remind us, by its appearance at least, of the uncouth 
recluse who formerly inhabited it. Quite an important change, which 
as yet is only projected, will, if made, give the village the Episcopal 
church for a hall and substitute for the church a new one, situated be- 
tween the new rectory before mentioned and the residence of Mr. Cobb. 



To Speak ob Not to Speak.— The following question on one of 
the **living issues" at "mixed" colleges is propounded to the College 
Courier, Monmouth College, HI. "Is it allowable for members of the 
same class to speak to each other without an introduction? J. S." 
Here, such a question would not be considered difficult to answer, but 
the Courier thinks it a "puzzler" and concludes that "it depends upon 
the sex and circumstances" and assures "J. S." that it is allowable to 
sx>eak to a gentleman classmate without an introduction, but "general- 
ly speaking, not advisable to carry the practice to the opposite sex." 
This must have been rather disqouraging to the correspondent unless 
"J. S." happened to stand for Jane Smith instead of John ditto, in 
which case we presume it was quite satisfactory. 



Rowdyism in College Chapels.— Though our chapel may some- 
times be the scene of actions rather irreverent to say the least, we 
gather from some of our exchanges that we are comparatively blest in 
this respect. The Williams lower class men amuse themselves by pelt- 
ing each other with hymn books "across the entu*e width of the chapel'' 
and the "Hamilton Campus" is nervous and indignant over a narrow 
escape from a Chapel-row there between Sophomores and Freshmen. 
The Chapel it seems was refitted in the fall of '67 "when," says the 
Campus, " the reqtiest was made by the Faculty, and acceded to by the 
students, that no more *rows should take place there.' " It then admon- 
ishes the Sophomores that "any attempt on their part to reinaugerate 
the system will not be looked upon with favor either by Faculty or stu- 
dents." 

The Italicised portions of the above quotations— the Italics are ours— 
forcibly remind us of the **good old days" when the students of Dart- 
mouth were controlled! ?) by "requests," and they might lead one to in- 
fer that the governing power at Hamilton was composed of **moral sua- 
sion" 60 per cen«., public opinion, 40, and coercion per cent; but if the 
opinion we have formed of Pres. Brown be correct, he will strengthen 
the mixture, if need be, by increasing the proportion of the last-named 
ingredient. 

**To Whom it May Concebn."— Most of our subscribers will remem. 
ber that the subscription price of the Dartmouth is due in advance. 
Vol. ra — mm. 
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Hany of them are aware from personal experience, that it has not in all 
cases, been so paid. Our predecessors seem to have showed the pay- 
ment to be deferred an unreasonable length of time in some cases, or to 
have failed to give credit therefor on the books of the magazine. Ac- 
cepting the former altematiye as the probable state of the case, we sent 
out bills in the Sept. number to those persons to whom the magazine 
had been sent nearly two years without any returns. These and aJl 
other debts due us, depend of course, for their liquidation, upon the 
will of the debtors. Practically we are without power to coUect them. 

But the next best thing to increasing our income is to diminish our 
expenses, and while we may be unable to obtain remuneration for 
copies already sent to non-paying subscribers, we can at least avoid the 
expense of printing any more for them, and unless the cash is forth- 
coming from the persons, who received the bills just mention, before the 
issue of the next number we shall take ''security for the future" by 
striking their names from our list of subscribers. In the present num- 
ber we send bills to those who are owing for the third volume from the 
first number, (Jan. '69,) and hope the matter will receive their inunedi- 
ate attention. We are willing to attribute this neglect to pay, to almost 
any cause but a deliberate intention of avoiding payment. Perhaps in 
some cases, subscribers have made a change in their residence of which 
we have failed to receive notice, and their magazines have, consequent- 
ly failed to reach them. This leads us to say that the safest way for 
those whc^ wish to have the address of their magazines changed, is to 
write as directed on the outsit of the cover, and not to intrust the 
matter to the care of some aequintance in College. If the request to 
change comes to us directly, by mail, it can hardly fail to receive atten^ 
tion, but if it reaches us on the street, in the form of a verbal request 
the chances of its being correctly recorded are, of course, greatly di. 
minished. 

It is possible, however, that the second alternative suggested above 
was the true one and that some at least who have paid have not been 
credited by those who had charge of the magazine before us. But 
where this is the case we shall be glad to receive a statement to that ef- 
fect and will' le^Ufy the matter so far as it lies in out power to do so. 

Committee of PuBUCATXoir. 



If any of our subscribers wish to obtain information concerning their 
class-mates or other college friends we will insert In our columns any- 
questions they may ask and the answers received, provided they are 
not too long. , 



We should have said in our last number, that the wire for connecting 
the Observatory with the Western Union line, was given by Mr. Philip 
L. Moen of Worcester, Mass., and that for permission to connect with 
that line the College is indebted to the eourtesy of the superintendent 
Mr. G. W. Gates. 
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Bass Ball.— Oct. 18th. The receipt of a telegram announcing the vie* 
tory of the Dartmouth Nine over that of Bowdoin by a score of 40 to 19 
in a game played at Brunswick was, if not the cause, at least the occasion 
of an improvishd "jubilee," in Which of course the classic horn played 
a prominent part, and which, if such a '^powwow" can be taken as indi- 
cative of any thing at all beyond a desire for tumult and excitements 
shows that the Bowdoin Nine succeeded in giving us a very high opin- 
ion of their skill when they played here last summer, forcing our Nine« 
to content themselves with 16 runs to their 29. If they have not degen- 
erated since then, the victory is one our Nine may well feel proud of- 
Coniing,as it does,after two mortifying defeats this victory will, probably* 
do much toward giving base-ball a longer lease of life in this College. 

The impression had become quite general among the students that 
the Nine were quite willing to visit other colleges for the purpose of 
playing match games, but were unwilling to practice sufficiently before- 
hand ; and though their work on the Campus, during the present term 
has done much toward removing this impression, still we think that 
another defeat at this juncture would have deprived them of the sup- 
port of the body of the students. The Nine left here on Wednesday of 
last week, but could not play till to-day, on account of rain. 

Boating.— In a letter recently published in the Springfield BeptLbli- 
can, it is stated that there is a great revival of the '^boating interest" at 
Dartmouth. We think not. It must be that the writer of that letter 
has fikUen into an error common to newspaper correspondents — ^that of 
making statements which have no foundation in fact. During the first 
part of our course at Dartmouth, the "boating interest" was represent- 
ed, on paper— by a cut in the ^gis depicting a sentimental-looking 
youth, with long hair, a broad-brimmed hat and wide turn-down collar) 
holding an oar, and, we presume, supposed to be seated in a boat 
though none is visible. After outliving by some time that which it 
was supposed to represent, it too has passed out of view, and we are, 
literally, without the sign of a boat's crew. Not, that there is no boat- 
ing, but that it is on the independent principle. John Ledyard, who in 
the early days of the College, secretly constructed a "dug-out" in 
which he trusted himself to the river, rapid, treacherous and broken 
with falls and rapids as it is for a long distance below here, and4hen 
flowing through an almost primeval wilderness, and succeeded in 
making the voyage from here to Connecticut in safety, he is the typi- 
cslL oarsman of Dartmouth rather than one of those who spend a large 
portion of their time in training for races in smooth water, and in boats 
fit only for racing. Most of the students here have skill enough to row 
. a skiff a mile or two up the river, and the current will see to their re- 
turn, leaving them at liberty to ei^ioy the beautiful scenery or tempt 
the echoes from their hiding places among the hills. Indeed, he who 
graduates from Dartmouth without, sometime in his course, floating 
down from the island at the river-entrance of the "Yale of Tenipe/' oft 
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some moonlit summer's evening with, at most, but a single companion^ 
has lost a blissful experience which his after life will hardly afford him 
an opportunity of obtaining. 

Huggitt's yacht may be profitably pressed into service when the wind 
serves, but tiiis it seldom does, and when it does happen to blow from 
the right quarter, it often brings a rain with it^ which interferes with 
sUl p{6(Mure-boating. 

For boat^acingr our river is not at sUl adapted, as we think, though of 
course we do not pretend to any gneat knowledge on the subject. The 
current is very swift and the eddies numerous and powerful Nor are 
we disposed to think it a disadvantage to the College that it is so. It 
has always been a mystery to us-rwhich some of our exchanges better 
posted on the subject may be able^to solve — ^how students who train 
themselves for the races at Worcester or elsewhere, could accomplish 
those objects which they, as students, are generally supposed to have 
in view, liiey may become first-rate oarsmen but can they at the same 
time fit themselves to be first-rate professional or business men ? Till 
this question is satisfactorily answered in the affirmative we should 
deprecate any revival or rather creation of a boat-racing interest at 
Dartmouth. 



THANKSGiviirG.— If the governors of New Hampshire and Yermont 
follow the lead of President Grant|in appointing the 18th of Nov., as the 
day of Thanksgiving, it will inteifere with the term arrangements here 
We hope the governors will see fit to let us eat our turkey on the last. 
Thursday in November, according to custom. 



ExcHANGBS.— We are pleased to note the arrival of several new ex- 
changes. Our list is rapidly increasing, and many of the numbers re- 
flect credit on their editors. Wo find upon our table the following : 
The Antiochian, Trinity Tablet, College Item, The Church Eecord, 
Griswold Collegian, The Chronicle, Harvard Advocate, College Courant, 
The Miami Student, The Campus, Educational Monthly, Cornell Era, 
The People, Mirror and Farmer, New Hampshire Patriot, Once a Month, 
College Standard, The Bethany Guardian, College Argus, The CoUege 
Courier, Hours at Home, Amherst Student, Yale Literary Magazine, 
The Polytechnic, Eureka College Yidette, Industrial American, Journal 
of Education, College Mercury. 

Tlie number at hand is the first issue of the ''Bethany Guardian," 
hailing from Bethany CoUege, West Yirginia. Perhaps any comments 
I)ro, or con, would be premature. We will, however, extend our congrat- 
ulations to the newly-fledged organ of Bethany. If subsequent numbers 
are as well sustained as this pioneer effort we do not hesitate to pre- 
dict for it an honorable position among college periodicals. We also 
extend a hearty welcome to the "College Item," Galesburg, Illinois, of 
which we have received three numbers. Now that it is enlarged and 
IWrly "under weigh," it contains a good share of spicy, readable matter. 
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That»;b, Rbv. Lobkn, '40, died at Windham, N. H. Sept. 19th. His 
illness b()gan more than five years ago, being induced, it is thought, by 
his sevema labors in a revival of great power which occurred in the spring 
of 1864. His decline has been constant though slow, and accompanied 
by very little physical pain. The final crisis came and passed in a mo- 
ment, th(3 immediate cause of his death being a violent hemorrhage of 
the lung*. Mr. Thayer belonged to the Thayer family, widely and hon- 
orably known in Massachusetts, though he was bom in Thetford, Vt. 
He was a lineal desendant of John Aide n, celebrated in Longfellow^s 
verse as tlte successful sutor of Priscilla, and in the history of the Pil- 
grim Fatliersas the youth who first leaped upon the rocky shore at 
Plymouth- Thetford was the home, of Dr. Burton, the distinguished 
metaphysi<3ian and polemic, and from him Mr. Thayer derived his ear- 
liest religious impressions. Mr. Thayer was graduated very honorably 
at Dartmocith College, and received a diploma at Andover in 1843. He 
was much resx>ected by his brethren in the ministry for the clearness 
and tenacity with which he held the old school theolc^y. He was a 
man of exeollent judgment, amiable and equable in his disposition, faith- 
ful and coDisistent as a Christian minister, and greatly beloved by the 
people for ^yhom he labored the twenty best years of his life. His first 
and only s< ittlement was at Windham, Nov.S, 1845, where he was act- 
ively enga^^ed till 1864. The funeral services were held at the church 
on Tuesdaj', in the presence of people, ministers and kindred. 4A funer- 
al discourse was preached by Rev. Joseph Lanman, the present pastor 
and addres ses were made by Rev. Mr. Parsons, of Derry, Rev. Augustus 
Berry, of I*elham; Rev. Dr. Wallace, of Manchester, and Rev. Wm 
House, of I Londonderry. Mr. Thayer was in his 55th year, and leaves a 
wife and tliree children. 



We can i\\l testify that the rain has created quite a "sensation" lately. 
From the s tatistics of the observatory we learn that on the 4th and 5th 
of Octobei', the amount of rain that fell, measured in depth 6.07 inches, 
on the lOt-h inst., 1.71 inches, and on the 13th and 14th, 1.24 inches, 
amounting in depth to 9.02 inches. Prof. Young states that the amount 
that fell on the 4th and 5th insts., has been unequaled in any storm 
since 1849. Every bridge was swept away that connected us with other 
towns, with the exception of those to Norwich, and Lebanon via Mill 
Village. The flood caused great damage to Kibling's Mills carrying 
away a large portion of the underpinning from one of them, also sweep- 
ing along the blacksmith shop connected with it so as to start the rail- 
road bridge below. We congratulate the Mermaids of the Sound upon 
their new acquisition of water pails, the loss of which we hear was, of 
course, charged to the "students." Mr. Kibling's whole loss we hear is 
estimated at $8000. Those letters too ! How excruciating the thought 
that another day of waiting y^as added by the remorseless i*ain I We 
think it would be well to petition the Legislature for a new railroad, so 
Sbs tooonnect St. Johnsbury with Boston, inasmuch as there is no pros? 
j)ect*hat the bridge at Norwich will be rebuilt, at jpresent. This ho Wx 
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ever^does not imply want of eneTg3r|in^be employees of the road, for 
they seem to be met by a host of difElculties. There were bat fifty 
breaks in the road which will occasion a great outlay of surplus divi- 
dends. The flood, to railroad companies, at least, has taught a meth- 
od of ''stock watering^ different from what many of them have prac- 
ticed witMn the last fi^*f ears. 



OBinrABY.— HtTBBABD, JoHN Dr., class '16, died at his residence in 
HoUowell, Maine, February. Dr. Hubbard was a native of Beadfield. 
He studied medicine in Philadelphia, and practiced seyeral years in Yer- 
giniawith decided success. He consequently returned to his na^ye 
State where he soon became very eminent in his Profession, and in 1860 
was called to assume the Gubernatorial Chair, which position he filled 
until 185S. In 1867 he was appointed Supervisor of the custom house 
in Maine. The zeal and ability of his profesional and political life char- 
acterized by strict integrity and honesty of purpose, caused many to 
love and honor him, and he departed as the good and great, leaving 
many friends to mourn his loss. 



A copy of the Baccalaureate can be obtained for twenty cents at J. 
B. Parker's. 



Hatwood Gbobob W., class of '69, is Principal of tiie High School at 
Ifillbury, MassJ^ 

Sakfobd, Aubtik, class of '69, is Principal of the High School at F^ 
Haven, Mass. 

Sanbobn, Johk p., class of '69, is Principal of First Grammar School, 
Toledo, O. 

Cook, Chablbs H., class of '69 is teacher in Barre Academy, Bane 
Vt 

CbAnb, H. C, class of '69, is Principal of the High School at Chatham, 
Mass. 

BoBiNSOK, O. D., class of '69, is Professor of Mathematics and English 
Literature in an academy at Albany, N. T. 

Stone, G. R., and Mtbon H.t Fulleb, class of '69, are studying law 
in the office of Au»tin F, Pike, Franklin, K. H. 

HiLAiTD, Fbank, of '69, is studying law in the office of Morrison 9c 
^Stanley, Manchester, N. H. 
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A1CB8, FiSHfiB, and Hibam P. Ha&bpcan, class of '09, are in the law 
school at Albany, N. T. 

FoLSOM, Omab W., class of '69, is at the Theological Seminary, Anod- 
yer, Mass. 

Cooks, A. W.t class of '69, is editor of the "Daily Evening Dispatch,'* 
Erie, Pa. 

Bbooks, Jas. B., class of '69, is studying law in the office of CoL R. 
Famham, Bradford, Yt. 

KiNGSBTTBY, J. W., class of '62, having jnst returned from^a^westeiu 
tour has resumed his pastorate of the Congregational Church at Que. 
chee, Vt 

HoBSB, F. R, class of '61, is pastor of the Baptist Church at Lowell, 
Mass. 

PiSBBEE, Qou S. E« class '57, married on the 15th of Sept. Lydia M. 
Steele, sister of B. H. Steele of the same class. 

Catbbks Sulltvajs, class '31, is the Democratic Candidate for Coun- 
ty Judge in Niagra County, N..T* He is spoken of as standing among 
tiie leading members of the bar of Western N. T. 

Goss, A. J., class of '01, has been appointed GoDector of the port of 
St. Augustine, Florida. 

Atxbs, J. E., class of '63, has been appointed Professor of the Latin 
Language and Literature in the Western University of Pensylvania. 

BLODesTT, JoHX H., M. D., one of the men lost to the class of '64 by 
going to the war, is located at Salisbury, Conn, in the practice of his 
profession. 

Tibbbll, Chablbs Quinot, class of '66, recent Principal of the High 
School at St. Johnsbury, Yt, has entered the law office of Bichard H. 
Danay at Boston. 

GoBDON, Nathakibl, class of '41, is State Senator from District num- 
ber two. 

Wbbks, Joseph D., of Canaan, class of '61, is a member of the Legist 
lature from. Canaan. 

PicxEBiNa, Chables W., clasB of '59, is a member of the Legislatuet 
from Greenhuid. 

HAflON,W.H.H.,M.D., class of '4d» Dart Med. Coll„ rtpresents the 
town of Moultonborough. He has twice represented the Sixth District 
as State Senator. 

Weeks, Wm. B., class of '61, is practicing law at Lebanon, K. H. 

BuBNHAM, H. K, class of '65, has opened a law oBkoo at Manchester,. 
N.H. 

Mead, Labkin G., Hon., died at Brattleboro, on July 6th, aged 74 
years. He was bom in Lexington, Mass., and was a graduate of Dart^ 
mouth college, of the class of 1838. 

Swain, Leonabd, Rev. D. D., died in Providence, B. I., July 14, aged 
48 years. Dr. Swain was bom in Concord, this State, in 18^1. He en- 
tered Hamilton College at the age of 17, but was there only a short time. 
After teaching school a while he entered Dartmouth College and grad- 
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uated in 1842. He then for along time had charge of the Engl ish de- 
partment in Pinkerton Academy in Derry. He graduated fVom A adover 
about the year 1847, and was installed over the Pearl Street chiirch in 
that city on the 24th of June the same year. He was dismissed &o m that 
church in 1862, and was installed in Providence the same year wlwre lie 
remained until his death. 

Dr Swain was one of the ablest and most eloquent preachers'i n New 
England, and his congregation was one of the wealthiest and larj^st in 
Providence. His disease was consumption, and although his death 
comes not unexpected, it will carry sachiew to thousands by wh om he 
was beloved as a pastor and friend. 

Clbayland, Chas, D. Prof, a son of the venerable Father C, oC Bos- 
ton, died in Phila., Aug. 18. of heart disease, aged 65. Was bom in Sa- 
lem, Mass., and graduated at Dartmouth in 1827. Devoted himself to 
teaching. Was head of a Ladies High School in Phila., Prof, of I/atin 
and Greek in Dickinson College, and in the University of N. Y. Was 
the author of Compendium of Ameican JAterature^ Compen^dium ofE^lish 
Literature from MandeiAlle to Cowper, Snglish Literature ofiM 19t/.i Cen- 
tury ^ and other text-books^ 

Gale, Newton Isbeaii, Dr., died in Deerfield, Sept, 18th, aged 64* Dr. 
Gale was native of Kewton.. He graduated atpartmouth Medical Col- 
lege, class of 1830, and soon after settled in Deerfield. He was a good 
Physician and a worthy townsman. 

DoBB, Ben. Rev. Dr. who died at Germantown, Pa., the 18th, was 
a native of Salisbury, and a graduate of Dartmouth in 1817. One o^ his 
sons was killed in the Wilderness, and another is now in the Ajrctic 
region with Dr. Hayes. 

Obdway, John M. Prof, class of '44 has deen appointed to fill the 
chair of Chemistry and Metskllargy, in the Mass. Institute of Technology , 
made vacant by the appointment of Mr. Eliot to the presidency of Har- 
vard. The reputation of Mr. Ordway as an authorily in matters relat- 
ing to the application of chemical science to the useful arts is deserve- 
ingly high both infthis country and in Europe. The appointment gives 
universal satisfaction. 

Nicholson, J. L. class of '60is studying Theology >t the Ya* Theologi- 
cal Seminary Alexandria,ya. 

BiCHAsasoN, Cybus class of '64, who graduated at the Andover Theo- 
logicsbl Seminary in July last has received and eccepted a call to the 
Xmstorate of the Congregational church in Plymouth N.H, The ordi- 
nation takes place on the 30th of September. 

Gbbbne Daniel C. class of '64 was ordained as a Missionary of the 
American Board, at Weatborough, Mass. July 18th. Sermon, by Prof. 
E. C. Smyth, of Andover Seminary; charge, by Eev. Dr. Anderson, of 
Boston. 
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The most common of Roman coins was the '^Sestertius" quasi 
sesquitertius, because it contained two and a half asses. It was 
a silver coin, at first, with the head of Roma, with a hehnet on 
the reverse, and frequently a chariot on the obverse. It was val- 
ued at 3 cts. 8.7 of our money. It is generally supposed that the 
Hebrews did not coin money till the time of the Maccabees; 
that previous to that time, they exchanged the precious metals by 
weight Whether money, in coins, was known to the patriarch, 
al age is uncertain, though it it probable that the Phoeniciansv 
who were great carriers in trade for the nations of Europe and 
Asia Minor, must have had a circulating medium. It is said in 
Gen. zxxiii, 19, that Jacob purchased a piece of land for a hund- 
red pieces of money. The Hebrew word for money means sheep ; 
and, it is commonly contended that a hundred sheep was the 
price. Cardinal Wiseman thinks that the word refers, in that 
place, to Phoenician coins stamped with the image of a sheep. It 
is quite common everywhere to give to coins the names of their 
types. Other authorities assert that no Phoenician coins are ear- 
lier than Alexander the Great. A medal was found by Dr. Clark 

Vol. m — nn. 
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near Citium in Cyprus, with a Phcenician inscription on the re- 
verse and the image of a sheep on the obverse. This fact is 
brought in as collateral proof of the eariy existence of Phoenician 
money. The same critic undertakes to prove the correctness of 
the chronology in the second book of the Maccabees by existing 
coins. In the first chapter of that book, the Jews of Palestine 
write a letter to their brethren, in Egypt, dated in the year of the 
SeleucidaB, 188, and give a detailed account of the death of king 
Antiochus in Persia. This was supposed to refer to Antiochus 
Sidetes who, according to ancient historians. Porphyrins and 
Eusebrius, died about the year 182 of the era of the Seleucidaj ; 
of course, he could not have been living in the year 188. The 
Jewish historian was supposed to have been in error; but no less 
than four medals have been produced bearing a later date than 
182, one as late as 186, bearing the name of this very Antiochus ; 
hence the authoaity of Eusebrius and Porphysius must yield to 
that of the Jewish historian. The Celtic race, it is supposed, 
were sufficiently civilized to use coined money. The Gauls had 
rude coins with unintelligible devices and no legend. Caesar af- 
firms that the Britons had no coins; though coins have been 
found in that country, which the best authorities refer to the 
early Britons before the conquest by the Romans. The Anglo- 
Saxon kings, at least those of Kent, had rude coins as early as 
the middle of the sixth century. The penny appears in the 
eighth. The etymology of this word is variously given. Sharon 
Turner derives it fi:om the Saxon verb ^^jpurviar^ to beat or knock; 
others derive it from ^'pendo^^ to weigh. Scyllinga or shilling, 
probably, denoted, at first, a quantity of uncoined silver from 
"scylan," to divide, or "sceale," a scale, meaning so much silver 
cut off or weighed; when coined, it yielded five of the larger and 
twelve of the smaller Saxon pennies. The payments, in Dooms- 
day book, are stated in pounds, shillings and pence, as money is 
now recoined in England. This mode of computation existed as 
early as the reign of the first Christian king of the island, Ethel- 
bert of Kent. But they had no real money but pence; the oth- 
er terms used in counting, indicated number or weight. The 
Norman kings coined pence only, with the prince's image, on one 
side, and on the other, the name of the city where it was coined? 
with a cross so deeply impressed that it might be easily broken - 
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into two halves, wMch so broken were called ^halfpencef^ or in- 
to four parts which were called ^^fourthings^'* or ^^farthingsP In 
the time of Richard I., German money was in special demand 
called from its purity eoBterling money, as the inhabitants of that 
part of Europe were all called Easterlings, 

Shortly after, persons skilled in essaying and coining metals 
were introduced from the East into England, and their more per- 
fect coinage gave the name of Hterting*'* to the British currency. 
Others derive the word from Sterling in Scotland where the 
best and purest money was formerly coined ; others again, from 
the Saxon word "Steore'' meaning "rw/e and slandardr The 
word has, also, received a secondary signification, indicating T/ior- 
al worth. Gold began to be coined in Europe, about the begin- 
ning of the 14th century; in England by Edward III, Previous 
to that time, gold passed by weight. Copper was stamped and 
circulated, by individuals, but not coined by the government, 
till the reign of James I., and then the pieces were named ^farth- 
ing tokens'^ indicating that men might take or refiise thern^ as 
money, at their pleasure. The English guinea which first ap* 
peared about the time of Charles II., was so named from the re» 
gion from which the gold T^as brought of which it was made. 

As ancient kings were honored by stamping their faces upon 
the public money and sometimes by giving their names to the 
coins, so in England, the monarch was represented by the sover- 
eign and the crown as well as by the impression of his head upon 
the metal. Money itself is an emblem of supremie power. The 
right of coining has ever been delegated by the government, and 
this representative of wealth possesses, a moral power more po- 
tent than that of king or emperor. So has it been in all ages« 
Horace says: 

"For gold the sovereign queen of all belo^ 
Friends, honor, birth and beauty can bestow ; 
The goddess of persuasion forms his train 
And Venus follows the well-monied swain.*' 

Juvenal indignantly asks: "Who would honor virtue itself, if 
you take away the reward?" In another place, he says: 

"For here long since unanimous we hold 
The sacrosanct divinity of gold 
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Thou fatal power of money I ihou alone 
Dwellest not yet in temple of thine own 
Ab Peace, Faith, Valor, Victory maintain 
Each its own honors and its separate fSune." 

The language And literature of all nations reveal the suprema- 
cy of wealth and in a special manner, that species of it which 
consists in the precious metals. The words ^^xqvozoc^ "aureus,** 
and '^golden," in the respective languages to which they belong, 
are metaphorically used for that which is most precious in matter 
and most praise-worthy in morals. The old English people were 
apparently so delighted with the appearance of a new coin, val- 
ued at ten shillings, that t^ey deemed it worthy of celestial hon- 
ors and called it ^angdP K)ur ancestors," says Horace Mann, 
•*8ulgected themselves to every worldly privation for the sake of 
liberty, and when they had heroically endured toil and sacrifice 
for eight long years, and, at last, achieved the blessing of inde- 
pendence, they showed their veneration for the Genius of Liberty 
by placing its images and superscription upon a cmtP The great- 
est heroes earth has known have thought to make themselves 
better known and more honored by associating their &ces and 
names with the coins they issued. Darius had his daries, Philip 
his philippi, and Bonaparte his Napoleons. The French nation 
have still further increased the honor of their &vorite emperor by 
uttering "double napoleons." The language of banking, in all 
its departments, has adopted sacred terms for the various pro- 
cesses of business. A sealed obligation or bond is called a cove- 
nant ; the instrument by which a man transmits his property to 
his heirs is called a testament. The brief respite which a monied 
institution gives to its debtor, after his paper has matured, is call- 
ed grace or days of grace and the recovery of mortgaged prop- 
erty is called redemption. A man is said to be good for a sum 
of money; an obligation is said to be good in law when it is bind- 
ing or a plea is said to be good, when it is successful. When a 
bank note is issued, properly executed, it is said to be a true bill; 
the Mth of the corporation is pledged for its redemption and 
they are bound by virtue of their signatures. A man who be- ! 
comes sponsor for another is said to be his surety and his prop- i 
erty is called security for the debt Stocks when selling at par | 
are said to be firm; and he who purchases makes a safe invest- 1 
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ment. Thus the language of theology and morals k appropriated 
by the worshipers of mammon. 

The utility of money as a medium of exchange has never been 
questioned. The use of the precious metals, for that purpose, 
meets with universal satisfaction, because they posses an intrinsic 
value which is nearly permanent and invariable, and they afford 
a medium convenient both with respect to size and value which 
is capable of division without detriment and its real purity cui 
be easily tested. It used to cost the bank of England a thousand 
pounds per annum, for the wages of those who weighed the goLd 
coin brought into the bank. It is said thirty thousand sover- 
eigns are daily received into the bank. They are weighed by a 
machine which assorts with the skill of an intelligent agent^ the 
light from those of full weight, at the rate of ten thousand in an 
hour. Money is not a mere representative of value— ^ead stock" 
as Adam Smith termed it. It is an instrument of production, 
which stimulates and developes trade and manu£u)tures as eflfec- 
tnally as machinery and ships. Civilization would die without it. 
Accumulated wealth, in the form of capital, is equally essential 
to the success of great enterprises and liberal improvements. 
The only danger which the community incurs from it^ is, that it 
should be confined to but few owners. Money like muck, to be 
useful must be spread. Hoarded wealth benefits no one. The 
miser is the most odious of human beings. No vice has been 
oftener assailed, by the shafts of satire, than avarice ; and no one 
is more commonly practiced. Poets, philosophers and priests 
have arrayed against it, wit, wisdom and religion; and yet> 
poets, philosophers and priests have often fallen into the very 
vice they have so eloquently denounced. Poets have been the 
most zealous eulo^zers of poverty, retirement, frugality, compe- 
tency. Arcadian simplicity and love in a cottage, and still ^need* 
iness, greediness and vain glory" have been their chief sources of 
temptation. Horace fought with republicans, but consorted with 
aristocrats; ridiculed legacy-hunters and lived on the fiivord of 
Maecenas ; satirized, with merciless severity, the wh<^e shoal of 
fops, flatterers and parasites; and yet, bestowed most courtly 
compliments on Augustas. To the absent Emperor, he wrote ; 

^'Come then, auspicious Prince and bring 
To thy long gloomy countiy, light ; 
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For, in thy countenance the spring 

Shines forth to cheer thy people's sight; 
Then hasten thy return, for thou away. 
Nor lustre has the sun, nor joy the day." 

Philosophers, too, have demonstrated the blessings of poverty 
and have resorted to the most tortuous policy to escape from it ; 
have praised economy and sought luxury. Bacon, with lofly 
dignity wrote, "Seek not proud wealth, but such as thou mayest 
get justly, use soberly, distribute cheerfully and leave content- 
edly ;" and yet, stooped from this high moral eminence to take a 
bribe I Our holy religion has, also, furnished its orders of men- 
dicant monks and Jesuits, bound by vows of poverty, who have 
made gain of godliness and have become the most abject of 
misers. But even when such devotees prove faithftil to their 
covenant obligations, they have rendered repulsive those very 
virtues which they practiced. The filthy anchorite, the ragged 
friar, the whirling dervish or the motionless fakir are not the 
most amiable or useful of our race. Poverty, undoubtedly^ has 
some advantages and so has wealth. The temptations that 
spring from want are very difficult to be resisted ; those that 
spring from wealth still more so. "How hardly shall they that 
have riches enter into the kingdom of Heaven," said the Savior 
implying, by this significant question, that those who were not 
encumbered with worldly goods had more leisure and inclination 
to become wise and virtuous. Such is the fact ; still multitudes 
disparage richefe, because they can not acquire them. The most 
rigid advocate of self-denial would, if offered an estate, very 
readily accept it, because, forsooth, he could do good with it ; 
and it might be his duty to divert such a ti'easure from a secular 
to a sacred use. He would persuade himself that his own natu- 
ral appetency to acquire property was simply the promptings of 
a disinterested spirit to beneficence. The love of wealth is as 
natural as the love of food ; and this desire when properly di- 
rected and controlled contributes to the progress of society. 

Our own country has been supposed to be peculiarly under the 
dominion of the love of gain. The charge has been so often re- 
peated, that we are beginning to admit its truth. But still, it 
may be doubted if we are more greedy of wealth than the inhab- 
itants of other lands or the men of former ages. It has ever 
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been time of every stage of social progress that men made haste 
to be rich. They feared to lose what they had acquired and 
sodght to enlarge their gains. Their eagerness to acquire wealth 
and the competition of individuals, in the pursuit of it, have 
ever been proportioned to the facilities of accumulation. Such 
wide spread fanaticism in speculation has never pervaded this 
country as that which agitated all classes of society in England 
when the South Sea babble^ as it was called, was in vogue. The 
whole available capital of the kingdom was invested in worthless 
stodks ; and all classes of citizens, from the Prince to the rustic, 
were involved in the fraud. In the language of Pope : 

"At length comiption like a general flood, 
Did deluge all, and avarice creeping on 
Spread like a low-borii mist' and hid the sun. 
Statesmen and patriots plied alike the stookd 
Peeress and butler shared ali]^ the box ; 
And judges jobbed and bishops bit the town 
And mighty dukes packed cards for half a crown. 
Britain was sunk low in lucre's sordid charms.'^ 

In addition to the classes enumerated above, Swift mentions 
ladies as the most eager speculators in stocks. • 

"Undone at play, the female troops, 

Come here their losses to retrieve; 
Ride o'er the waves in spacious hoops 

Like Lapland witches in a sieve." 

But in this gigantic swindle, as it usually happens, with larg 
corporations, all were impoverished but the managers. The same 
inimitable satirist says: 

"As fishes on each other prej^ 

The great ones swallowing up the small; 

So fares it in the Southern Sea 

The whale directors eat up all." 

France was afflicted with a similar social mania immediately 
after the death of Louis XIV. under the financial projects of the 
Scotchman, John Law. The history of his banking scheme seems* 
like the wildest of romantic tales and yet it was fearftilly true 
The whole nation felt the shock when the bubble burst and eve- 
ry department of business suffered from the losses incitrred. Our 
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oonntry has frequently been vimted by sueh manias for specula- ! 
tio% bat they have always been partial and local; they^have 
never periled the goyemment or interrupted the general course 
of business. The extent of our territory and the abundant oppor- 
tunities for amasnng sudden wealth, invite to enterprise and ren- 
der our population more unstable than those of the Old World. 
Give them the same &cilities for emigration and the aquisition of 
property that we possess, and they would be as ready to change 
their reudences and as eager to acquire wealth as we are. They 
love money as well as the* Americans and are ruled as much by 
their sovereigns, Napoleons and ducats as we by **the almighty 
dollar." As before remarked, poets, in all ages, have been the self- 
constituted censors of avarice. The ancient satirists are peculiar- 
ly severe upon that vice, and scourge the spirit of the age with 
the keenest sarcasm. Still, it is not known that the poets were 
more indifferent to ease and wealth than their contemporaries. 

Avarice has frequented the haunts of the Muses as well as the 
marts of trade. Pliny, also, joins in a general lamentation over ! 
the corrupting influence of wealth. *K)h that the use of gold was ; 
elean gone," he exclaims. ^Oh that it could be quite abolished 
among men, setting them as it does into such accursed and ex- 
cessive thirst afler it — ^if I may use the words of the most re- 
nowned writers — a thing which the best men have always re- 
proached and railed at and the only means found out for the rain 
and overthrow of mankind. What a blessed world was that 
and much happier than this wherein we live, when, in all the 
dealings between men, there was no coin handled, but their whole 
traffic was managed by bartering and exchanging ware for ware, 
and one commodity for another, as the practice was in the time 
of the Trojan war, as Homer, a writer of good credit, testifies." ' 

We talk much of "the spirit of the age" and of **the demands 
of the age," as though we cherished a spirit and called for duties 
differing from all the generations that have gone before us; but, 
if we search careftiUy we shall find that **the spirit of every age 
ihas been self-seeking and the demand of every age self^acrifice." 
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Desdemona certainly was not the happiest of mortals, nor Oth- 
ello the wisest and best of men ; and the whole play with its bit- 
ter tragedy does not belong in the number of those which depict 
the drama of passion and misfortune and love and hate in the 
natural way. It contains many passages and whole scenes which 
are false not only to nature but, in a measure, to art; yet in the 
opening act are a few lines which show the nature of the passion 
which most doth tear our mortal breasts better than any in all 
Shakespeare beside, we think. It is where Othello pleads in his 
own defence before Brabantio and says : — 

"Yet, by your gracious patience, 
I will a round unvarnished tale deliver 
Of my whole course of love ; what drugs, what charms, 
What conjuration and what mighty magic, 
For such proceeding I am charged withal, 
I won his daughter. * * * * 
So justly to your grave ears ril present 
How I did thrive in this fair lady's love. 
And she in mine." 

Desdemona does not define her own position as succinctly as 
Othello his, but Brabantio speaks for his daughter in as many 
words: 

"A maiden never bold, 
Of spirit so still and quiet, that her motion 
Blushed at herself; and she, in spite of nature, 
Of years, of country, credit, everything. 
To fall in love." 

Did you ever read a truer statement of the course of passion 
than is summed up in these dozen lines? And if you never did, 
Vol. — KK. 
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pass on to the more perfect than this^ the most perfect we ever 
met with in all the masterpieces of the master of the human 
heart, where the Senator inquires of Othello : 

"Did you by indirect and forced courses 
Subdue and poison this young maid's affections ? 
Or came it by request and sucb fair question 
As soul to soul affordeth ?" 

Thereupon Othello declares how he had told her the whole 
story of his own life, of the different peoples whom he had known, 
of the grand hills and sombre forests, and of all the wildwonder» 
of an unknown land. More than all this did the pleading hera 
say to the ready listener, and, he says, in a perfect summation of 
the whole matter: 

"My story being done. 
She gave me for my pains a world of sighs, 
She swore, in faith 'twas strange, 'twas passing strange, 
'Twas pitiful, 'twas wond'rous pitiful: 
She wish'd she had not heard it, yet she wish'd 
That heaven had made her such a man : she thank'd me. 
And bade me, if I had a friend that loved her, 
I should but teach him how to tell my story. 
And that would woo her. Upon this hint I spskke, 
She loved me for the dangers I had passed, 
And I loved her that she did pity them. 
This only is the witchcraft I have used : 
Here comes the lady; let her witness it" 

Thron^bout all this passage, which wonderfully reprodnces in 
a dozen words what would impress us no more vividly in as? 
many chaptens Desdemona is the only thing presented to the 
mind. We recognize the woman in every line, although she her- 
self does not speaL. Neither does Othello, nor Brabantio, nor 
the Senator; but it is Shakespeare,^ presenting, in a few words, 
the woman just as she is in life. 

We have made this long quotation before commencing to 
gpeak of the heroines of modem fiction because we know of na 
better illustration of the realistic method of dealing with female 
character. Novels charm us according as they are natural. No 
matter how perfect may be their descriptions of nature, of woods 
and waters, and storms and sunny skies; no matter how carefol* 
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ly constructed the plot and how vivid the succession of events, 
they will fail unless their men and women talk and act as men 
and women do in life. The delineations of th6 hidden motives 
and the subtle springs of character is no easy task, and the study 
of woman's mind and heart, while it is the most difficult, is pos- 
sibly the most interesting phase presented* to the reader of con- 
temporary fiction. 

We hardly think Thackeray's admirers will claim for him — 
possibly he would not have claimed for himself— that his women 
are natural or even lovable. Becky Sharp, his principal heroine, 
is not often met with in reality. Pretty, artful, entertaining, 
modest, unfettered by scruples, a ready reader of men's thoughts 
and motives, she drifts worthlessly through life. People are pup- 
pets in her hands; she moulds them in her own way, and then is 
dissatisfied, because that way is frivolous, unscrupulous, and un- 
satisfactory, like herself. Becky is unlike the heroines of his oth- 
er novels, who are neither so brilliant nor so snake-like. They 
are handsome, entertaining, vapid ladies of society, making very 
good foibles to distract the attention and display the characters 
of the men, whom Thackeray draws with the keenness of a hu- 
morist and satirist. All the women of his novels are lacking in 
a kind of womanliness; the delicate appreciation, the strong pas- 
sions, the radiant spontaneity are entirely wanting. We are 
forced into the opinion that Thackeray, intending to set forth the 
Newcomes and the Warringtons and the Philips of society, cared 
little to make his women act any more important part than that 
of subordinate players in the drama where men act their own 
character to the life. 

Turning to Dickens we are confi'onted by a wholly different 
class. Agnes Wickfield, Madeline Bray, and Florence Dombey 
are all one and the same type. They are gentle in disposition, 
kindly and sympathizing in their intercourse with others, and 
with a wealth of affection and a hidden depth of bitterness to be 
displayed with startling rapidity when time and circumstances 
demand. The minds of all of the heroines of Dickens' novels are 
so delightfully and delicately moulded, so rare and subtle as to 
be dangerous from their very goodness were it not for their per- 
fect self-possession. One need not despair for the purity and 
brightness of mind when such women exist, even in fiction. 
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But once in a while Dickens commits a grave offence against 
art, when he makes his heroines attempt to act in a child-like 
and winning way. Every man of any discernment knows that 
when a woman tries to act in a simple and artless way she is ei- 
ther a^ fool or a knave; because true and touching simplicity is 
ignorant of itself and it is not very far to seek whether it be true 
or false. Furthermore all Dickens' young ladies are very apt to 
combine a sort of boarding-school pertness with an affected mod- 
esty ; and they all — ^possibly excepting Agnes and Florence — com- 
pletely lack self-dependence. Clinging to there respective he- 
roes, they confine themselves to furtively and affectionately 
glancing into their faces with perpetual although retiring affec- 
tion. That is, (we suppose) it is meant to be retiring and almost un- 
noticed save by the heroes themselves. There is a girl who float- 
ed indefinitely through many novels, but finally attained her 
perfect impersonation in Aurora Floyd, a creature beautiful, rea- 
sonably bright, viewing the world as her bom subjects,unrestrained, 
strategetical, frank exceedingly, and whirling along with a dash 
which dazzles the astonished reader and her eq^ially astonished 
lovers, who are numerous of course, and wealthy and polite. 
Aurora's principal fault is no blame to her and that is her desti- 
tution of any beauty except physical. Women of perfect bodily 
beauty who are incapable of any elevation of mind or soul never 
rise above their own level ; and so Aurora Floyd, while she is 
ridiculous sometimes from her very shallowness, seems a very 
fair example of a redundant vitality and an infinitesimal soul. 

Just where MissBraddon ends, Mr. Charles Reade begins. Reade 
is a sort of reversed Dickens,because his men are generally as dis- 
satisfactory as Dickens' women. PenfoldjHardie, and Griffith 
Gaunt are not exalted specimens of mankind always^ for they act 
at different times with a good deal of inconsistency. But we can 
not hesitate to assign to Reade the foremost place among con- 
temporaries in his delineations of the feminine character. Not 
only the principal heroines, Kate Gaunt, Helen RoUeston, and 
Chidatie Johnstone, but even the subordinate characters, Mercy 
Vint and notably Jael Dence, for instance, act, think, and speak 
precisely as women should do in the year of grace 1869, which is 
rather more than can be said of any other living novelists. Reade 
Hioroughly understands the way in which women view matters 
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and men and one another, and their ways of showing love, hate, 
and indifference, as the testimony of all our acquaintance whcs^. 
opinion is of any value warrants us in saying. So much is this 
true, that the sublime contempt with which women view the at- 
tempts of many novelists to describe the ways of their sex, be- 
comes in Reade's case a wonder not unmixed with fear, at so viv- 
id and pitiless and true a record of their strength and weakness 
too. And Charles Reade does not err with many others in put- 
ting the glorious development of soul into a sickly and small 
body, just as though physical perfection were not almost always 
joined to spirit uaL 

Turning to our literature we find a smaller number of novels 
and novelists too. Elsie Venner and Myrtle Hazard are psycho- 
logical phenomena rather than flesh and blood studies. Founded 
apon peculiar conceptions and acting under unique circumstances, 
they are neither of them probable, but both possible characters. 
Myrtle Hazard, indeed, not only might have, but probably hrs 
existed many times, and mayhap is our greatest model of a maid- 
en blooming out from under chilling asceticism. Elsie Venner 
is a morbid fancy, but Myrtle Hazard is a wild, unusual, but^pos- 
sible girl, with natural tact and that easy self-possession which 
proves the old motto : Ars est celare artem, ^ 

What shall we say of poor Emily Chester? Tender and true, 
loving and lovable, she finds her life neither her own nor her hus- 
band's, but subdivided between two men. That a woman should, 
even if placed under similar circumstances, act as Emily did, we 
cannot conceive possible ; she would either passionately throw 
away one or the other, or else bury her own heart beyond hope 
of sensation. She found herself supplemented by two — ^she 
should, and a real woman would, have shaken away her bonds 
even if soul and body were rent with the • struggle. We confess 
to a better liking for Miss Crane's Harvey Berney, who is natural 
frora the first to the last, and becomes a Hawthorne's Zenobia 
from being a half-ripened cynic, a Rebecca instead of a Rowena^ 

Stiffness and artificiality are readily detected. Mrs. Potiphar 
and Madame Mantalini are real, despite their shallowness, so are 
Meg Merrilies and Lady Macbeth's kin, although abnormal devel- 
opments. Do we .wonder that so little has been done in the way 
of writing down for men's delectation the miuds and liearts of 
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women ? Let us rather wonder that it has been done at all. Do 
we remember the innumerable train of idle and shallow females 
who istalk through modem fiction ? Let us rather enter into a 
new study of the few perfect ones whom we possess, and thank 
the fewer novelists ior a deeper knowledge than we could have 
attained unaided. T. Welby. 



▲ FBAGMEirr. 

God made the country, and man made the town; 
A proyerb old, and haply with its power 
In golden June, when roses are in flower, 

And hills are green, with heayen's blue for a crown ; 

While every light wind blows a blossom down, 
And birds sing aves for each shining hour. 

The far off fields are fair with velvet green, 
The foifests stand with upturned, awful brows, 
A strange, sweet murmur in their leafy boughs ; 

While here and there the sun-light peeps between. 

The flowers nod gaily, now in shade, now sheen, 
While birds sing love-spngs and rehearse old vows. 

The sleepy village dreams an old-time dream ; 
The years have passed o'er bride-bed and death-room, 
With no more trace than last year's apple bloom ; 
Hen live, men die-rstill gliding with the stream. 
As if to prove things are not what they seem, — 
Which drifts them onward to one port, a tomb. 

The village is a sleepy, quiet place, 
Where life to-day was life, or death, last year; 
A little world from christening-fount to bier, 
With scarce a thought of progress' steady pace. 
Or whether care has marked the sovereign's face, 
Or whether nations die, or kingdoms fear. 

Thrones rise, and fall, red-handed war stalks by, 
The air is full of far-ofi, throbbing sound, 
The soldiers fill the streets, some battle-ground 
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Reeks with red blood, and echoes with a cry, 
" "Kb sweet," they say, "for father-land to die," 
And still the vUlage rests in dreamy swound. . 

Such is my thought, a hamlet girt With hills, 

That sit about it like a court of kings ; 

Some far-off mountain, as 'twere angel-wings, 
To shade its denizens from fancied ills ; 
Faur meadows and cool forests, if yoti will, 

Where dwell the happy race of feathered things. 

THE CHTJBCCt. 

The village with its houses painted white, 

And blinds that show miraculously green ; 

Its one tall steeple rising up between 
Two worlds of trees, as if perchance it might 
By soaring upward, reach the infinite 

And far-off heavens which downward seem to lean. 

This is the church that years do consecrate. 
Here has the infant cried in nurse's arm. 
Who soothes it, whispering for an idle charm. 

Some ftoggerel' while around them, hushed do wait 

The sponsors; and as if to shield from fate 
Aovers about the peace of Grod's great calm. 

Here has the youth with humble, reverent air, 
Yielded his heart to God; behind him hurled 
The baubles and the trinkets, and unfurled 
The banner with the watchword and the prayer, 
—While lo I an halo havered 'round hn hair-- 
''To keep myself unspotted from the world*" 

Here hath the bride with eyes that smiled through tears. 
Bestowed her hand with all its precious faith; 
The wsdls have whispered— ''faithful unto death I 
''Have courage, dear, here is no place for fears, 
For thou art mine, and I am thine, and years 
Shall only find us truer, love," he saith. 

Up this broad aisle has walked the funeral train, 
Solemn and slow, while organ note and psalm. 
Swept downward with their healing and their calm 

On hearts that waited for the gracious rain ; 

"Though he were dead yet shall he rise again I 
I go that ye may live, fear ye no harm I" 
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THE PASTOB. 

Tlie- pastor is a goodly old-school man, 
And three-score years have frosted his white hairs. 
And something, do his people think,fhe wears 

Of patriarchal goodness, while there ran 

In every vein a faith in power that can 
The golden wheat bring safely from the tares. 

He is not versed in ologies and ism, 
Cares not for knotty points, the small man's toys, 
Has share with mankind's sorrows, and man's joys, 

Has scarcely looked through all the churches schisms. 

Believes in God instead of catechism, 
And finds Him in the fire and still, small voice. 

A man, whose life of spotless purity 
Is that of one who long and well hath striven ; 
His daily work a most sweet thought has given . 

To those who note each kindly charity ; 

For e'en the humblest little child may see 
How blest the life which finds its joy in Heaven. 

THE MINISTEB'S WIFE. 

^is wife a simple dame, whose greatest care 

Is, that so good a man shall never feel 

A want that she can, in her weakness heal ; 
She warms his slippers, wheels his study chair 
Close to the fire, when from the wintry air 

He homeward turns from village woe and weaL 

She talks of weather, "Will he take his tea? 

Has good-man Arlyn bought the Wentworth lot? 

Is his son better ? Is there hope or not 
That his hard heart will turn from revelry 
And things that perish, to the life to be ? 

Pray take your supper while the toast is hot.'* 

A goodly house-wife, all her dishes shine. 

Her skill in biscuits and in pumpkin pies 

Is great enough to make them mysteries ; 
And let one thank his stars, if asked to dine, 
When set before him gleams the currant wine. 

Put up by rule unique and more than wise. 

She sets the fashions in her humble way, 
—Though heaven forbid that she should e'er be vain t 
She has friends in the city — no small gaia— 
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Who write, "This color's out of fashion ; gray 
Will now be worn instead of brown ; a spray 
Of modest roses or a bit of grain. 

At sewing circles all refer to her I 
"Is Goody Morris out again of wood ?" 
"What color matches, madam, with this hoodr* 
"Your husbands' sermon Sunday left a bur 
Sticking in some ones clothes— well, all must err, 
Ko baking's ever sure to turn out good." 

THE DOOTOB. 

The Doctor's mansion stands not far from here, 

The dear old doctor with his kindly face; 

Who rubs his hands, as if it had some grace 
To banish sickness and to cast off fear. 
His genial smile has driyen many a tear 

From mourner's eye ; "Himi, not so bad a case I 

A little powder mixed— you know the rest- 
One spoonful in two hours, she'll soon be '^und." 
A kindly word, a pleasant smile thrown down 

To one who waits upon his least behest, 

As if he gave of life; and then — ^"The rest 
Remains with God who knows its farthest bound." 

Full many a room has seemed to gain new light, 
As he stands smiling by the sufferer's bed. 
Or felt the pulse, or stroked the feverish head. 

Or watched the sunlight fade into the night, 
. In silence that was almost felt ; till bright 
The east did glow again with morning red. 

And some, for art is wesJc, and human skill 
Must fail, have died and closed their weary eyes. 
Changing this poor world's dark for Paradise; 
And trusting to a better, higher will 
Than their poor thought, that knowing good from ill 
To life's long question gave frooji GU)d replies. 

And many a one ere turning to the wall. 
Away from this world to the world to come, 
With hsJf the journey done that lead them home. 
Had smiled on him as if in thought of all 
His kindness, while a blessing seemed to fall. 
Even though bowed with grief the heart sat dumb. 
Vol. III. — LL. 
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The Three Ifillars ixi JJatianal Security. 

Society is supposed to be governed by legal rales, and as we 
retrosfKJct, even unto the remotest periods, we find certain prin- 
ciples and rules laid down for social organization, the infraction 
of which is visited with penalties. Man is so constituted, that 
he cannot Ije left to the unbridled exercise of his own dominant 
will in regulating his proprietary and personal rights, but needs 
i)e restrained within prescribed boundaries, by such legal liga- 
ments as curb the strong and protect the weak. Even in the 
earliest dawn, when man was rude and society in its crudest state 
— ^before the clear light of reason had lit up his soul — and as the 
day-break of civilization was beginning to cast its quickening 
beams into the dark womb from which he was struggling, we 
find, even then, the semblance of what we call government, rest- 
ing upon its three grand bases — the Legislative, Executive, and 
Judicial powers. They are mutually dependant. A defect in 
one of these constituents, mars the symmetry of the whole, as a 
local disease effects the whole body. Symmetry in fonn, harmony 
in action, and certainty in result, have ever been the grand ol>» 
jects striven for by the motive power which constructs and drives 
the machinery of social organization. Perfection in neither has 
beep, and never can be attained while regulated by the bad pas- 
sions and selfish motives of men. It is true that time and circum- 
stances have softened the asperities of the picture, created new- 
features, polished existing ones, connected the lights and shades, 
hung about it becoming drapery, until, to the casual observer, it 
bears the semblance of perfection. The granite which is thrown 
by some revulsion of nature, from the bowels to the surface of the 
earth, mighty in its strength, crushing in its weight, yields to the 
chisel of a Praxiteles, untH remoulded into form and feature of 
seeming perfection, yet how easy does one false stroke or dis- 
placed chisel distort a feature and dispel the charm. So society 
in its crudest and native strength has been softened and polished 
by the hand of skill, yet the want of harmony in its components, 
the jealousies. and heart-burnings of its aitizans often misdii-ect 
its machinery and despoil its beauty. 
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"Poor race of men/' said a pitying spirit, 

"Dearly ye pay for your primal fall ; 
Some flowerets of Eden ye still inherit, 

But the trail of the serpent is o'er them all." 

Whenever the three grand relationships of society, of which we 
have spoken, lose their proper connection and beaiing, or the 
three coordinate departments of government, which control and 
regulate the balance wheels of these relationships, cease to per- 
form their respective functions, independent of each other, then 
truly has the time for woe and wailing conie — "ilia suprema dies." 
The struggle for the mastery between these separate, yet coordi- 
nate departments, has been food for philanthropic reflections, 
among political sages, in, every age and country. In no in- 
stance, where the ascendancy of one has been gained and used 
for the prostration of the other, has it resulted otherwise than 
disastrously to the governed. An executive wholly dependent 
on a legislature, is soon shorn of the "little brief authority" by 
which he clings to his oflice-tenure, and is permitted ;to play the 
automaton. lie sinks under the shadow of his masters, content 
if he can but draw his ofHcial stipend, and wear the shadow of 
the crown without the mace of power. The legislature that 
trembles at the frown of the executive, and is dependant for vi- 
tality upon his capricious breath, loses by absorption its distinctive 
feature, while its parasite components crawl as vermin, about the 
foot-stool of power, and ciy "amen" to the legal and con&titntion- 
al usurpations that extinguish the flames of liberty. 

If the judiciary, which is supposed to rear its front and sit with 
even scales, as umpire between the two, should deviate from rec- 
titude, and yield to the syren voice of the one, or the seductive 
charm of the other, the spell is broken, and the sacred wool-sack 
becomes a seat for sordid hucksters, wfco cry "Peccavi, Peccavi, to* 
York or Lancaster, as the red or white rose is conqueror. If the 
glory of a nation is in the valor of h-er arms — if her pride is in 
the philosophy of her sages, the eloquence of her orators, the 
songs of her poets — then can we say with patriotic truth, that her 
Ihonor consists in her love of justice^ and the purity of her judici- 
ary. Where ambition holds sway, and clutches at power with 
remorseless grasp, by prince or party, the only barrier against 
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outrage and wrong is to be found in the judiciary. Corrupt a 
nation's judiciary, that source of protection to life and liberty, 
and that moment, the foundations of her temples are being on* 
dermined, and anarchy soon obtrudes her ^horrid front" above 
the broken arches of a nation's tomb, and holds her orgies amid 
the saturnalia of disaster and desolation. In some recent instan- 
ces, with regret be it spoken, the driving wheel of legislative 
machinery has been put in play to crush the judiciary department, 
to forestall the decisions of courts, and circumscribe the sphere 
of their action, and to render abortive adjudications at war with 
the absorbing interests of the other coordinate departments 
of government. This is a species of centralization destructive to 
republican liberty. In a free republic there is but one effectual 
method to destroy this attempt at centralization, that is, in the si- 
lent but powerful influence of the ballot. 

In conclusion, we would say, in order to have a free republican 
government, founded on universal liberty and freedom, its three 
great departments, the executive, legislative and judicial, must 
be independent, coordinate and harmonious. 



pabt m. 

Among the Homcms. 

In the Drama of Life, as enacted by the primitive Romans, 
•conquest and supremacy were the central ideas to whoso devel- 
opment all else was made subordinate; ease, enjoyment, and self- 
culture were only secondary considerations, upon which little at- 
tention was bestowed, and which might be even wholly omitted 
without seriously detracting from the interest and value of the 
play. Their ideal man was one richly endowed with physical 
strength, capacity of endurance, (*frigoris et famei patiens") and 
sV)titude for war. Hence we should naturally expect that bodily 
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liealth and vigor would be regarded of the utmost importance, 
and that they could imagine no more courteous expression, with 
which to welcome their friends, than the wish that they, too, 
might possess and enjoy these essential elements of an active mil- 
itary career. 

Their ordinary salutation at meeting was Salve — "Health and 
safety to you;" at parting, the same wish was reiterated in an- 
other form: Vale — ^''May you be well and strong." These and 
kindred words are perfect commentaries in miniature on the ear- 
ly history of Rome. What a people that must have been, with 
ivhom virtue (virttM from vir) signified manly fortitude, and vol- . 
or meant both value and bravery; a man's courage in battle be- 
ing the measure of his worth. With such words continually 
passing from lip to lip and sounding in all ears, it is no wonder 
that the nation became dominant and invincible. 

Though there is but little difference in the meaning between 
salve and vak^ the latter seems peculiarly fitted to be ihepartinf/ 
salutation. There is a mournful cadence, a subdued wail, as it 
were, in its very sound: 

''Tones such as linger in a long farewell." 

"For in that word,— that fatal word,--howe'er 

We promise— hope— believe,— there breathes despair.** 

What Longfellow wrote of "No more," is equally true of this, 
most exquisite parting word, — so perfect in form and spirit, — so 
«ad, and yet so sweet: "How majestically mournful! It sounds 
like the sighing of the wind through a forest of pines." 

Vale was the usual expression at the close of letters. Cicero 
concluded most of his epistles with this word ; but its strict, lit- 
eral signification had passed out of mind, or he may have meant 
to remind those addressed that the fulfillment of his wish rested 
mainly with themselves, for he often accompanied it with the 
entreaty: "Take special care of your health." (Cura lU vcUeaSj 
Da operam ut valeas^ or Valetudinem tuam cura diligenter,) He 
sometimes employed the "strengthened form :" Etiam atque etiam 
vale in his letters to Tiro, a favorite slave, upon whom he lav- 
ished the warmest expressions of tenderness and regard. Wit- 
ness, for instance, this untranslatable outburst of affection; Vael 
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mi IHrOy vale, vale, et salve. Cicero closed his last letter to Dec- 
imus Brutus, who commanded the republican forces in Cisalpine 
Gaul, with the words, Vince et vale — "Farewell, and may success 
attend your arms ;" a wish, however, which was far from bein^ 
realized, for the resolute but unfortunate Decimus was soon after 
aban/doned by his colleague Plancus, and gradually by the whole 
of his own army, excepting ten faitliful followers, with whom he 
attempted to escape into Macedonia, but, while wandering about 
in disguise and distress, he fell into the hands of a Gaulish chief- 
tain, and by him was betrayed to Antony who, avoiding a per- 
sonal interview with his old comrade, ordered him to be imme- 
diately beheaded. 

In beginning a letter, the polite formula in vogue among the 
Romans, was not "My dear Sir," or ^Machere amie^'' but "Cicero 
(or whoever the writer might be) to his Terentia expresses a 
most hearty wish for her welfare" — salutem plurimam diciL 
These words were always indicated by their initials, and the same 
was often the case with the name of the writer ; so that the form 
actually used by Cicero in addressing his wife was generally : M. 
T. C. TERENTIAE SUAE S. P. D. JPlurimam was often 
omitted (M. CICERO S. D. M. MARIO), and dicU was not 
always expressed (SEBVIUS CICERONI S,) Sometimes the 
name of the writer was placed first, and sometimes that of the 
person addressed ; the names might be abbreviated in various 
ways, or denoted simply by the initials; indeed, it seems as 
though the Romans were forever practicing "permutations and 
combinations" upon these forms of address, for seldom can two 
be found precisely alike. 

After thb superscription, there usually followed the compli- 
mentary phrase, jSi vales, bene est. Ego valeo — "If you are in 
good health, it is well. I am in health." This, too, was almost 
always denoted by the initial letters, and, when combined with 
the former abbreviations, made an array of cabalistic signs truly 
wonderful to behold. The following, for instance, could hardly 
be surpassed, in its egotistic display of titles and its ceremonious 
politeness, by the signature of a newly-fledged Brigadier-General : 
M' Lepidus Imp, Iter, Font, Max, S, P, I), S&iiat, Pop, PI, Q, B. 
jS\ Vf liberijice vestri V, B, E. E, Q, F, 
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There was another form of salutation — Ave — whose derivation 
is uncei-tain, which was used both at meeting and at parting ; ac- 
cording to some authorities, it was more especially a morning 
greeting. It was also employed in bidding farewell to the dead, 
as in that exquisite little poem by Catullus on the Kites at his 
Brother's Grave (Inferiae ad fratris tumulum) : 

"Atque in perpetuum, frater, ave atque vale." 

This ode is so brief, and, at the same time, so beautiful that I 
cannot refrain from giving Lamb's translation of it, though tha 
last two lines, especially, are far from satisfactory. 

"Brother, I come o'er many seas and lands 

To the sad rite which pious love ordains, 
To pay thee the last gift that death demands, 

And oft, though vain, invoke thy mute remains ; / 
Since death has ravished half myself in thee, 
Oh wretched brother, sadly torn from me ! 

And now ere fate our souls shall re-unite. 
To give me back all it hath snatched away. 

Receive the gifts, our father's ancient rite 
To shades departed still was wont to pay ; 

Gifts wet with tears of heartfelt grief that tell. 

And ever, brother, bless thee, and farewell 1" 

We have seen that the earliest mode of salutation, among* 
the Hebrews and Greeks, as well as among the Romans, con- 
sisted in the utterance of a prayer, or wish, expressed by a 
single short word. We have seen, too, that the nature of this- 
wish depended, in a great degree, upon the character and situa- 
tion of the people among whom it was employed. The Jews, 
continually annoyed by the depredations of the warlike tribes by 
which they were surrounded, or reduced to servitude through 
the encroachments and tyranny of the more powerful nations of 
the East, could think of no more desirable boon than that of 
"Peace." Added to these outward sources of disquiet, there was, 
doubtless, a deep, inner sense of the perpetual unrest which must 
oppress the spirit of rebellious man, while unreconciled to an of- 
fended Maker. And the rapt Isaiah, beholding in j^rophetic vis* 
ion the advent of the Prince of Peace, exclaimed : "How beauti^' 
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ful upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good 
tidings, that publisheth peaceP 

The more sensuous and less contemplative Greek placed his 
"highest good" in the active enjoyment of present pleasure, 

'^Unmindful of the past or coming days," 

And his doctrine was not wholly unscriptural, for did not the 
Preacher say, 

''There is nothing*^ better than that a man should rejoice in his own 
works ; for that is his portion ; for who shall bring him to see what 
shall be after him? 

For th^ dead know not anything, neither have they any more a re- 
ward, nor a portion for ever in any thing that is done under the sun." 

The primitive Roman, as we have seen, wished, above all 
things, lor Jiealth and atrengtJi^ not merely for the sake of any- 
personal pleasure that these qualities would afibrd him, but that 
he might perform his part in conquering the enemies of his coun- 
try, and extending her sway, even to the bounds of farthest 
Thule. His life was not his own, it was devoted to his native 
land ; he was ready to plough or fight with equal energy for the 
good of Rome, to devote himself with Dedus to the Infernal 
Gods, or sup on *tumips roasted in a Sabine farm.** 

The cardinal virtues were courage and patriotism ; the unpar- 
donable sins were treachery and cowardice. 

But as the people were transformed, by the influx of wealth 
•and luxury, from a race of active, hardy warriors to a set of idle, 
lounging parasites, their salutations gradually lost their native 
simjiiicity and directness, and became more elaborate and diffuse. 
Horace gives us an amusing description {I4b, I, Sat IX) of his 
adventure with an individual of the genus Bore^ species TciUcor 
itive^ which illustrates the style of conversation prevalent in his 
.day. 

"I chanced to be strolling along the Via Sacra, musing on 
tsome trifle or other, as is my custom, and wholly intent upon it, 
'^vhen a certain fellow, known to me only by name, runs up, and 
^seizing my hand, exclaims : 'My dearest friend in the world, how 
igoes it?' 'Pretty well, as times go," I reply, 'and I am entirely 
^t your service.' (Quid agis^ dukiasime renim? Sua/oitery tit 
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nunc est, inquam, et cupio omnia quae vis,) This phrase dulcis- 
siTne renem can scarcely be excelled by that flattering familiarity 
with which credulous and unsuspecting Freshmen are greeted by 
designing Sophomores, with an eye to "pledging." The expres- 
sion cupio omnia quoe vis (literally, "I wish you everything you 
can desire") was a form employed in taking leave of a person, 
and was not meant to be strictly interpreted, any more than are 
similar polite fictions in modern etiquette. By its use, Horace, 
who wished to be left alone to his meditations, endeavored to in- 
timate to his would-be companion that his presence was not de- 
sired. But the intruder was not to be shaken off so easily. See- 
ing that he was still disposed to force his company upon him, the 
poet added, "Did you wish anything further?" {Nurn quid vis? 
another aivil mode of sajdng good-by, that one might not seem 
to take leave too abruptly — like the modem phrase, "Have you 
any commands?") "Yes," replies the importunate fellow, "I 
want you to make my acquaintance; I am a man of letters," It 
was in vain that poor Horace sometimes stopped short, and again 
walked fast ; to no purpose did he employ every expedient he 
could devise to rid himself of his would-be acquaintance; and it 
was only by a lucky accident that he was at last set free. We 
have not time to relate all the incidents of his pleasant stroll; 
the remainder of this interesting narrative may be found in 
Bohn's Smart's Horace, page 174. J^or sale by aU Booksellers. 
/Sent, post paid, by the Publishers, on receipt of price, 

Bakthemo- 
Vol. III. — MJkL 
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Whoever has resided in any of our large cities, New York or 
Boston for instance, or visited such, even if only for a day, can- 
not have failed to obser\'e the little ragged newsboys crying the 
papei-s, and darting hither and thither through the crowded 
thoroughfares. Probably they have been left oi*phans in early 
life, or possessing parents so poverty-stricken as to be unable to 
support them, are thus oftentimes thrown on their own resources 
at an age when most pampered children, if placed in similar cir- 
cumstances, would assuredly stance in the public streets, if not 
relieved by charity. 

As a rule they are young, of ages generally varying from four 
to eight or twelve years, and, with the exception of the stalls and 
the offices of the journals themselves, monopolize the sale of all 
papers not sent directly to the subscribers. Occasionally, how- 
ever, a competitor may be seen at some street corner—^ poor 
and aged woman mostly, or some full grown vagabond too much 
of the gentleman, or in plainer language, too indolent, to earn a 
living by other means. 

Many of these boys have that sly and cunning look which be- 
tokens a profound conviction of their own large knowledge of 
the world and its ways. They are at once the product and the 
exponents of the age. Bright, active, keen-witted, the dispensers 
of the intelligence of our day, a part and parcel of society — they 
may well be styled the Ganymedes of the people thirsting for 
knowledge and excitement. They are dressed shabbily, often- 
times with neither shoe nor stocking, and with garments rent in 
sundry places, or patched with material differing widely from the 
original. A cigar-stump picked off the sidewalk, or from the 
street gutter, not infrequently appears between their lips, and 
they whiff away with a vim and a nonchalance unrivalled even 
by a student. Yet there may be found a few, whose beaming, 
happy, innocent, faces, hands thrust deeply into capacious trow- 
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sers pockets, and bare and sunburnt feet, instinctively recall to 
memory Whittier's exquisitely-drawn word-picture of "The Bare- 
foot Boy." 

''Blessing's on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan ! 
With thy tumed-up pantaloons, 
And thy merry whistled tunes f 

Such as the poet thus beautifully describes are unforutnately 
the exception among the newsboys. The exception, you know, 
proves the rule, and the rule is, that they do not wear innocent 
and contented faces, but torn jackets, and a look which tells too 
plainly of want and hardship and exposure. 

Some newspaper establishments have as many as three or four 
editions daily, and at the proper hour for the diiFerent issues to 
appear, their doora and offices are besieged by little urchins* 
each patiently waiting to receive his allotted batch of papers. 
Immediately on receiving them, they fold them in the manner 
most acceptable to the purchaser, and then start off at top speed 
to vend their little wares. 

Most newsboys keep different papers, so that if a certain sheet 
owing, for example, to its Democratic tendencies be in disfavor 
with the buyer, then a Republican sheet may be on hand to be 
offered him, and vice versa. 

They dart along the sidewalks, through the throngs of pedes- 
trians, or across crowded streets and filthy alleys, now seeming 
to have escttped, as it were miraculously, instant death from some 
swiftly-passing carriage, or heavily-laden truck ; then along the 
sidewalks again, crowding, jostling, and nearly tenifying into 
hysterics. Fashion's female votaries, whose toilets, sad to state, 
inspire with little reverence or respect, the youthful aspirants for 
cents and dollars. Or they skip or clamber up the steps of the 
great hotels, offering their papers, to every passer-by, and crying 
out the titles of the various sheets they hold to attract attention. 
"Daily News, live o'clock ^edition, one cent! World, Times and 
Herald, latest edition, 6 cents!" and then frequently follows a 
biief enumeration of the chief events which have occurred since 
the previous issue. 

Have they been successful during the day in gaining a surpli ■ 
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over and above whatisrequiredby their immediate wants? Then 
you will observe them in the evening, in company with many a 
member of that genteel profession, to wit : Boot-blacking, as the 
curtains rise in our low comic theatres, away up in the gallery 
usually, (not to say Turkishly,) denominated the Seventh Heav- 
en. There they sit, whistling and stamping in their impatience 
to have the play commence, or engaged in boisterous conversa- 
tion, and littering the floor with tobacco-juice and peanut shells 
in profusion ; occasionally casting one of the latter, with the pea 
unextracted, to give it weight, at the liead of some thoughtful 
• and profoundly innocent gentleman in the pit. Again, a minia- 
ture uproar is often produced by one of them seizing a compan- 
ion's cap, or most humble apology for a handkerchief, and drop- 
ping it unceremoniously into the pit below. 

But now the curtain rises, and the gas-lights, dim and flickering 
before, burst out joyously, as ii to give welcome to the audience. 
The mysteries behind the curtain are unfolded, (what if all be- 
hind the scenes appeared as plainly ?) and while most people vent 
their satisfaction in approving murmurs, there arises from tliese 
boys and their compeers such a deafening series of whistlings, 
cat-calls, stampings, etc., such as exuberant and unruled boyhood 
only can invent, that all other sounds are drowned at once in the 
horrid babel. But this confusion, like all other things, quickly 
passes 0% and their attention becomes deeply riveted on the play. 
If pleased with a certain act or scene, for which the rest of the 
audience exhibits not the faintest partiality, still they will create 
such an uproar when the curtain falls, that the actors, thinking 
surely there must bo an imperative demand for repetition from 
all quarters of the house, repeat the scene or act, again and again, 
to the intense dissatisfaction of the other portion of the audience. 
Often have we witnessed hundreds of imploring faces, with here 
and there one bearing on it a determined and a savage scowl, 
turned upward from the pit, the boxes, and the lower galleries, to 
the extreme upper portion of the house, supplicating mercy, in 
their looks, from the young tyrants of the etherial regions. But 
such circumstances only add a relish to their enjoyment — ^heap 
tinder on the Are, (to use a simile never used before) and of this 
all old theatre-goers are so well aware, that you may rest assured 
that the several hundred upturned faces belong to those to whom 
the play-house is a novelty. 
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However, their attendance is confined by no means to negro- 
minstrel troops and the lesser theatres. We liave observed, at 
times, a small army of them listening with bated breath and the 
most eager attention to the delineations of Shakespeare by some 
of the master tragedians of our day ; nor could more convincing 
evidences of appropriate and natural representations be afforded 
the actors than the breathless interest in the drama exhibited by 
those children, who possess no knowledge, save what nature and 
the streets may grant them. 

The theatre closes, and all well-ordered people retire to their 
homes and to the enjoyment of balmy sleep — "tired nature's 
sweet restorer." Not so is it with many of those who form the 
subject of this sketch. And to our thinking, at least, the reason 
is a sound one. They have neither house nor bed to sleep in. 
But yonder is the millionaire's door-way — deep, wide, high, and 
beautifully arched and finished. There upon the cold hard wood, 
or colder, harder stone, they may rest their wearied limbs till day- 
break. Nor is this poor privilege always accorded them, for often 
the crabbed watchman, on his nightly rounds, discovei-s the rest- 
ing-place of the forlorn sleepers. So the faithful guardian of the 
peace arouses them, not truly with an apology for intrusion on 
their slumbers, but oftener with curses both "loud and deep," and 
drives them forth shivering to seek more eligible quarters. 

Of course, it cannot be expected that children thus thrown 
on the world, and that too at such an early period of their exis- 
tence, are as entirely uncorrupt as those carefully nurtured in their 
childhood. Some of them, we fear, left to do battle with temp- 
tations, alone and unassisted, are found at no remote day in insti- 
tutions for the correction and punishment of criminals. Others 
grow up, and form common but respectable citizens; while some 
few in whom genius, despite all their disadvantages, will flash? 
and scintillate, and urge them onward, rise by rare good luck 
from the humble occupation of the newsboy, to some proud po- 
sition in the nation. Still others, perchance, toil up step by step 
painfully, slowly, to the entire control of that establishment, 
whither, in early boyhood they have repaired so often to receive 
their complement of papers, still damp and odorous from the 
press. 

Society owes it as a duty to itself, as well as to those and simi-. 
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lar youthful outcastt', that it tend, to some extent, to their physi- 
cal and mental welfare. New York, we are happy to observe, 
provides a Home, where many of them, at a merely nominal ex- 
pense, when the day's fatigues are over, procure substantial food, 
good beds, and kind attendants to receive them. How infinitely 
superior is this to the method of living from hand to mouth, and 
lodging — Heaven only knows where ? Our other great commer- 
cial centres should follow in the wake of the metropolis, offering 
to these useful membera of the community accommodations equal, 
and if possible, superior, to those proffered by the kind inhabit- 
ants of Gotham. 



"PauUum sepultee distat inertisa 
Celata virtus." 

It is a fact no less tnie than trita that there is a growing ten- 
dency among our reading public to underrate the productions of 
American authors, and to accept the foreignness of a book as a 
fair index of its merit. This plainly ought not to be. Acquain- 
tance with a foreign literature is properly a help to a better un- 
derstanding of our own : to make it a substitute is to substitute 
the means for the end, the scaffolding for the structure. 

True it is little more than forty years since the Edinburgh Re- 
Review exultingly wrote: "Literature the Ameiicans have 
none, no native literature we mean. * ♦ ♦ But why should 
the Americans write books when a six weeks passage brings them 
in their own tongue, our sense, science and genius, in bales and 
hogsheads ?" Yet now the same might, more properly, put the 
question, who does not read an American hook? We have the 
satisfaction of knowing that Barnes and D wight in theology, and 
Prescott and Motley in history, have as many readers in England 
as here ; as many copies of Bryant and Longfellow have been 
sold there probably as of Coleridge, Wordsworth or Tennyson; 
Mrs. Stowe is confessed by English reviewers themselves to be 
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without a rival in either hemisphere, while an eminent German 
philosopher confesses to the weakne8s(?) of a partiality for Wash- 
ington Irving. In this comparatively short space a literature has 
arisen, thoroughly unique and native, possessing the all essential 
rrndtum if not the very accessory rmdta. The argument of pau- 
city as an excuse for ignorance of our Home Literature cannot 
obtain. Indeed, admitting its merit, this should rather prove the 
needlessness of such ignorance. 

A nation's literature is, so to speak, its autobiography ; giving 
infallible vcvidence not merely of its growth or decline but of its 
•character, motives and prevailing thoughts. Take two of the 
more prominent poets of England, Milton and Diyden, and with- 
out concurrent annals we can easily detect the deep religious 
spirit which succeeded the Reformation and the coiTuption which 
"stole its march upon" the public mind after the establishment 
of the licentious court of Charles II. As truly as the weather- 
cock is a safe indicator of the changing wind, is a nation's litera- 
ture from year to year an exposition of its tendencies. The care- 
ful reader of the more common biographies cannot but acknow- 
ledge a vacuum in his research, which can only be satisfied by 
access to the letters and conversation of the character he studies ; 
and so with a nation's life ; the historian of the present can but 
give views, at best partial, while the literature of any epoch is, so 
to speak, the epoch speaking for itself. 

It is a time-tested fact that among enlightened nations a love 
for national institutions is indissolubly connected with that of 
national hterature. As the genuine Scotchman is tested by his 
knowledge of Burns, so was the love for national literature with 
the imitable nations of old ; the fact that the Talmud and Iliad were 
transmitted from century to century without the aid of letters, is 
sufficient proof of this truth ; and were the desperate revolts of 
the Jews against Roman supremacy, and the self-sacrificing hero- 
ism displayed at ThermopylsB and Platea, wholly unknown, as 
wonderful deeds might be reasonably predicated from the facts 
of the existence of a literature inspiring them with patriotism 
and their ardent love for it. When we consider how many yearn 
the Greek states maintained their independence with no other 
bond of union than natural inclination, its power seems beyond 
doubt. 
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And if the ancient mind received snch impetus from the sparse 
literature of old, how much more influence must be exerted when 
the world is flooded with books, subjecting everj-thing thus far 
known, good and bad, to public discrimination ; when the most 
Hacred duties are fast becoming so many matters of opinion, 
-ought not a safe-guard be put ofl the talent which is to work 
out the future of America ? Certainly it is a great oversight 
that the same spirit, which asserts its independence in exercising 
a Protective Tariff does not make more manifest efforts to pro- 
tect its Home Literature. If our institutions of learning were to 
accept more readily the credit so willingly granted American- 
authorship, and to impress upon the characters, passive to their 
will, the truth that literature is not essentially a Trans- 
atlantic fact, we might more reasonably hope for the ushering in 
of that good time when the successful huckster shall cease to be 
the. "conquering hero." If it be true that authons are the instru- 
ments which develop the national mind, the converse is equally 
true. What encouragement is there to toil "with aehing brow 
and sleepless eye,^ while foreign appreciation must be the arbiter 
of literary merit ? Truly it is to be hoped that an epoch awaits 
America when her literature shall perform its true office, when 
literary talent, rid of its present restraints, shall cease to be like 
^'Angels' visits ;" and dignity not diplomacy shall be the popular 
<le8ideratum. 
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Umph ! What shall be our theme this time ? Thrice has our pen 
oditorial moistened its lips for utterance, but still seems loath to make 
a "beginning. Had we only some virgin mine of wisdom whither we 
might resort at option, how would we delight to dazzle you with its 
princely treasu^s. But our design, friends, is not to enlighten the 
world with brilliant thoughts, or to raise a commotion among the 
peaceful elements of society ; we propose simply to amuse ourselves and 
friends at home ; to catch up the floating thoughts and feelings of out 
College atmosphere and give them permanence upon the leaves of a 
beat and readable volume. 

It must be confessed .that an appalling dearth of "sensations" con- 
fronts your present editor. Since our last issue the "complicated wheels 
of the curriculum" have revolved so harmoniously that no event worthy 
of special notice has occurred* Indeed, as a whole, the term has been 
one of unusual quiet; and as far as this circumstance argues an inter- 
est in study, we may also pronounce it a term fruitful in mental attain*^ 
xnents. To be sure our little village was of late the scene of an exhibi- 
tion which afforded material for some facetious remarks. Our curiosity 
was aroused one morning by the sudden appearance of a tent stretched 
on the campus just opposite the Dartmouth Hotel. On approaching 
nearer, we beheld, to our great amazement, printed in large unmistaka- 
ble characters, the very significant words, "AMooseisHere." The mys^ 
tery was at once solved. 

While we cannot but congratulate ourselve that the students of Dart» 
mouth have fuUy sympathized with the spirit of the age, and gone hand 
in hand with sister colleges throughout the country in putting down 
the more glaring and flagrant forms of that detestable bugbear of 
the past— hazing, still we think there is room for improvement. Th« 
evils fruits engendered by this practice have appeared among us of late 
in a form, which, while it possesses none of the attractive features of 
acuteness, originality or invention, is certainly flat, loathsome and dis- 
gusting. The oiling of seats was mentioned in a previous nimiber. We 
regret that repetitions of the same experiment have been subsequently 
made. A complete i^eform in a matter which has been sanctioned by 
the practice of years can hardly be looked for in a day. But while haz- 
ing withers and dies away, may its departure be no longer delayed by 
such ingenious efforts as that which we have just noticed. 

The Fall Term of *69, but lately commenced with the usual myriad 
of good resolutions, and joyous hopes of success, is about to close. The 

Vol. tit. — nk. 
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cheering richness of the ripening harvest has disappeared ; and the 
whitening hills remind us that winter with its labors and blessings is 
drawing nigh. Soon the school-master will be abroad. Owing to the 
appointed change in the day of Thanksgiving, and the consequ^t 
shortening of our term by one week, we shall be enabled to gather a- 
round the festive board and partake of our roast-turkey earlier than 
was anticipated. Having enjoyed to the utmost the viscera tosta, 
full many an one of our number, with the farewell benedictions of the 
home-circle (and how encouraging are such) still lingering in his ears, 
will repair to the **red-brick,*' there to eiyoy for a whole quarter, the 
inexpressible felicity of being the oracle of the neighborhood, the 
"house set on a hill," to be gazed at by alL Happy transition from the 
comparative obscurity of college life ! 

As to "The Dartmouth," we now present you the last number of the 
third volume. That a magazine can be well supported among us is de- 
cided by the experience of the past three years. That it has taken an 
honorable and prominent stand among penodicals of the kind, we feel 
fully assured from the many favorable notices we have received from 
various sources ; and did not our modesty forbid, we might follow the 
example of some of our contemporaries and edify you with gratifying 
piffa received from respectable papers and college organs. We trust 
that the small proportion of our fellow students who have hitherto 
cherished any doubt as to the practicability and benefit of the enter- 
prise will no longer be backward in coming to its support. One word 
as to contributions. The very important fact that one of the principal 
objects in starting this magazine, was the promotion of literary culture 
among us, seems, practically at least, too much overlooked. We earn- 
estly solicit articles from aU the classes. Ko distinctions shall be ac- 
knowledged. Our aim and desire is that this periodical be as universal 
in its character as possible. It is your own property. Occupy its 
pages ; give loose reign to genius, and make this the humble repository 
of your best, profoundest and most inspiring conceptions. To the Al- 
umni, who have, in such encouraging terms, expressed their satisfaction 
in the general character and management of the magazine, we return 
our grateful acknowledgements. Any information as to classmates or 
other graduates of the College will ever be in demand, and receive a 
prompt notice on our pages. As we are well aware that such items con- 
atute the chief source of interest to the Alumni, special prominence 
shall be given them. For these we are necessarily dependent on the 
Alumni themselves. By forwarding, from time to time, matters of inter- 
est within your possession, you will greatly facilitate our efforts to ren- 
der the periodical a more welcome visitor and worthy the continu- 
ance of your patronage. 

Our correspondents will please accept our thanks for their favors 
during the past term. And as they return in the spring, refreshed and 
invigorated, we trust they will contribute the "first fruits of their in- 
creafie" to the pages of their magaziue. 
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Legacy to Dartmouth College. — The will of the late Rev. Joseph 
Barlow Felt, LL. D., of Salem, Mass., of the class of 1813, contained a be- 
quest of $1000 to Dartmouth College. Dr. Felt was born at Salem, Dec. 
22, 1789. He studied divinity with Dr. Samuel Worcester, and was pas- 
tor of a Congregational Church, first at Sharon, and afterwards at Ham- 
ilton, Mass. He was subsequently, for sixteen years, Librarian of the 
Mass. Historical Society at Boston ; was distinguislied as an antiquarian, 
and is the author of several valuable historical publications. 



The Solab Eclipse.— We copy from the pen of Howard F. Hill, 
class of '67, and associate editor of the N. H. Patriot, the following : 
**The London Review of Sept. 25th has a lengthy article on the recent 
solar eclipse, bearing particularly on the results of its observation in 
this country. In its remarks it speaks in the most gratifying terms of 
appreciation of scientific zeal in America. In speaking of the spectro- 
scopic results the Review writer says that the *most startling thing of 
all is that Prof. Young states that he has evidence that the solar corona 
18 a permanent solar auroraV The Review writer then pays a handsome 
compliment to Prof. Young, which must be gratifying as it is unsolic- 
ited, showing him that his labors in Iowa are not without due appreci- 
ation. The Review says : *But, on the other hand, we are indebted to 
Prof. Young for a beautiful method of determining the moments of the 
commencement and end of the eclipse, with an accuracy hitherto un- 
dreamt of. This method consists in keeping the slit of the spectro- 
scope directed to the point at which the contact is to take place, and 
noticing the extinction and reappearance of the base of the bright line^ 
**C" in the spectrum of the outer solar envelope, which Mr. Lockyer has 
named the chromosphere. In this way the time of the first contact 
was determined five seconds before it was evident by any other method.' 
Prof. Young, we are proud to say fills the chair of Astronomy at Dart- 
mouth, and fills it, as we know from personal observation, ably and ac- 
ceptably." 



Geological Subvey. Professor Quimby has but recently re- 
turned from a surveying expedition, the object of which was to locate 
accurately, Ascutney, Monadnock, Eearsarge and other prominent emi- 
nences in this vicinity, as well as the principal points of interest to be 
seen from their summits. The results of these observations, we believe, 
are to be given to the State Geologist, Prof. Hitchcock, who is now en- 
gaged in a similar work and contemplates the publication of a new Ge- 
ological Map of New Hampshire. A secondary motive of the enterprise 
was the determination of the longitude of our Observatory. The Profes- 
sor informs us that notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, he 
has procured valuable data, and accomplished, for the most part, his de- 
sign, lie was accompanied by several entei prising members of the 
Sophomore class, who give glowing accounts of their lofhj adventures, 
and bear universal tesmony to an excellent time. 
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Exchanges. We notice on our table the following, received since 
our last issue : The Chronicle, College Argus, The Vidette, College Item, 
Index Univcrsitatis, Denison Collegian, Yale Literary Magazine, Beth- 
any Guardian, The Advocate, Williams Quarterly, Cornell Era, The 
Campus, Trinity Tablet, Amherst Student, The Targum, College Cou- 
rant, Miami Student, Qui Vive, Union Literary Advertiser, The Antio- 
chian, College Courief, Griswold Collegian, Minor and Farmer, New 
Hampshire Patriot, The People, Once a Month, Hours at Home, The 
Polytechnic, College Mercury, Industrial American, Educational 
Monthly and Journal of Education. 

The Targum, of which we have before us the seventh number of the 
first volume, hails from Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. It is a 
paper of eight well-filled pages, and presents not only a neat exterior 
but contains much interesting matter, W© gladly receive it among the 
number of our exchanges. 

We would recommend to the notice of our readers the College 
Review, published by Messrs. Gilbert & Stone, New York City. We 
have on our table, the third number of the first volume. It contains 
much that is valuable and interesting in the way of college news. The 
aim of the editors, as foreshadowed in their prospectus, will be to fur- 
nish an impartial account of the status of the various institutions of 
learning in our land. An effort is being made to secure a correspondent 
in some member of every Faculty, who shall furnish items affecting his 
institution. The utility of such an enterprise is beyond question. 
Such a periodical is a desideratum which must commend itself to all. 
We are glad to learn that it is already on a paying basis, and trust it 
may have the support of collegians throughout the country. 

The College Courant has commenced a series of illustrated biograph- 
ical articles. Sketches and portraits of the President elect of Harvard; 
C. W. Ehot, and President McCosh of Princeton, have already been made 
with success. Sketches of other distinguished college men with their 
portraits will appear from time to time. TKe Courant also proposes to 
publish views of Colleges and cuts of new scientific apparatus. With 
these improvements, this very excellent and successful paper will com- 
mend itself highlyi^to all who take an interest in college journalism. 

The Polytechnic, published by the students of the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Troy, N. Y., has, agreeably to promise, been enlarged from twelve 
to sixteen pages. It presents a fine appearance and is edited with abil- 
ity. Devoted mainly to scientific matters, it also gives considerable 
prominence to college news. We learn that it is meeting with a warm 
reception, and wish it success. 



Clippings.— Waterville College has a freshman recitation at six o'clock 

in the morning. Good discipline ! There are 19G2 students at the 

University of Berlin. Of these sixty are American students, mostly 

sons of planters from Southern States. Oratory is on the decline at 

Amherst, and the Student appeals pathetically, "Gentlemen, who arc to 
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be our orators and essayists during the coming year, have pity on ua 
your hearers, if you have no regard for yourselves," The Seniors havo 

been making geological excursions to the Hoosac Tunnel. All the 

States in the Union except four are represented at Cornell. The 

whole number of students i^ho have registered at the University of 
Michigan, thus far is 911. Of this number 342 are in the literary ; 309 

in the medical ; and260intlie law depai-tment. President An^ell 

of the University of Vermont has declined the Presidency of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. The Annual Convention of New England Col- 
leges was held this year at Hartford, with Trinity College. 

New Catalogues. — The new catalogue of 1869-70, shows, among 
other things, an increase of five in the number of scholarships. Several 
new prize funds have also been established. Hon. James W. Grimes, of 
Iowa, has given, with other thousands, one, which is to constitute tho 
"Grimes Prize Fund," the income of which is to be appropriated, in two 
prizes, — the first of thirty-six dollars, the second of twenty-four dollars, 
— ^to members of the Senior class for excellence in English composition ; 
the portion of tlie income of the "Lockwood Prize Fund" which has^ 
heretofore, been used for this purpose, going to the members of the Ju- 
nior class for a like "excellence." Gen. Thayer has given one thousand 
dollars, the income of which is to be given, in two prizes, one of forty, 
the other of twenty dollars, to members of the Sophomore class for ex- 
cellence in Analytical Geometry and the Diflerential and Integral Cal- 
culus. Hon. J. W. Grimes has also given a thousand dollars, the in- 
come of which is to be annually awarded to "that member of the Senior 
or Graduating class, who, in the judgment of the College Faculty, has? 
during his College course, made the most satisfactory progress, taking 
into consideration his preparation for the course when he entered.'* 
We fear it will be rather difficult to make a satisfactory award of this 
prize, but refrain from further comment for the present. We give the 
number of students in each department, according to the catalogue, and 
hope some of our exchanges, which have been making some wild state- 
ments on the subject, will make their statistics correspond to theso 
figures. 

Medical Department, 52 

Academical Department, - 289 

Scientific Department, 70 

Agricultural Department, 7 

Total, 418 

Total last year, 370 

Wc feel certain that our readers among the Alumni might send us 
many more items for the "Memoranda" than they now do. Will they 
not give each other, through our columns, the benefit of a little more 
rffort in that direction ? 
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PuiJLir Societies. — The literary societies have made the changes in 
their constitutions mentioned in tlie September number of the Dart- 
mouth. Under the new regime the number of books ought to increase 
more rapidly than before, and as the number of those using them is al- 
so rapidly increasing we shall, more than ever, feel the need of a better 
and safer building for the libraries. It seems to us that money could 
hardly be given for a better purpose than that of erecting a fire-psoof 
building for the libraries, a picture gallery, reading room, etc. Will not 
some or all of the Alumni turn their attention to this matter ? 



Medical Commencement.— The closing exercises of this department 
passed ofl' quite satisfactorily to all concerned, on the 29th ultimo ; they 
consisted of an address by M. Henry Field, M. D., of Newton, Mass., 
Assistant Lecturer on Materia Medica and Therapeutics, and the con- 
ferring of degrees by Prof. Dixi Crosby, the senior member of the Med- 
ical Faculty. The number of those who received diplomas was 13. 



"Wooding Up." — We notice a growing tendency among the members 
of the lov/er classes to "wood up" with "indefinite" and inappropriate 
"frequency," during the public speaking on Wednesday, If those who 
indulge in demonstrations calculated to disturb speakers while on the 
stage, would consider that such an evil is likely to be a growing one 
and that their turn is coming by and by, we think they would abstain 
from such rudeness in the future. » 



The JEqis. — The JEgis in the hands of '71, has ceased to be intetition- 
ally facetious if we rightly understand the language of the editorial. It 
was certainly betterrto make a move in this direction than towards great- 
er license. If the editors could have made another reform in the mat- 
ter of mistakes it would have been heartily welcomed, but in this re- 
spect the present number is, perhaps, even worse than most of its pred- 
ecessors, and some of the "jokes" uninteniionalhj present in it, are quite 
as laughable Jis many of those "made on purpose" in former issues. 



The election of a Class Artist by '70, has resulted in the choice of Sa- 
rony, of New York City. 

WiNTEK ON MooRiT.AUK. — We Icaru that Prof. Hitchcock has comple- 
ted arrangements with J. C. Huntington, the Assistant Geologist, and 
Mr. A. C. Page, a graduate of the Class of .00, Scientific Department, to 
"camp out" during the months of December and January on the top of 
Moosilauk Mountain in Warren. They expect to make some valuable 
meteorological observations. Wiile we cherish very pleasant recollec- 
tions of a summer visit to that Mountain, we can hardly envy the parties 
their long winter one. "When Januar' winds are blawing cauld," we 
hope they may find their aerial abode more comfortable than we can 
jcasonably predict. 
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New TKLEGBAPn. — ^Tlie work of connecting the Observatory with 
the Western Union Telegraph Line, has been accomplished since our 
last issue. The necessary observations for determining our longitude 
are to be made in connection with the Cambridge Observatory, but as 
Prof. Winlock is now occupied in comparing the longitude of Cam 
bridge with that of Paris by means of the French Cable, he cannot at- 
tend to our case during the present term, and the matter will be "tabled'* 
till next February. A new air-pump, costing about $300 has been ad- 
ded to the apparatus of Prof Young's department. That it is a good 
instrument, is shown by the fact that water may readily be frozen with 
its aid, without the use of acid. 



Phiz IS Composition. — ^The subjects given to the Senior Class for Prize 
Compositions, are as follows : "Unity of Religious Thought," and "de- 
lation of Culture to Utility." 



For economical reasons we shall send no more copies of the Dart- 
mouth to those subscribers who received bills for Vol. III. in the Oct. 
number, and who fail to respond, in any way, before the issue of the 
January number. 



Send in your subscription for Vol. IV., and let every friend of the 
Dartmouth make an effort to obtain at least one now subscriber for it. 
We need the help of all interested in the success of the magazine. 



From the Kansas Weekly Tribune of Nov. 4th, we learn that Mr. Jas. 
Means, of '69, and wife, were two( ?) of a party of excursionists who 
went out on a special train on the Pacific R. R., to hunt buffalo and "see 
the cpuntry" in the western part of Kansas. Meanb was one of those 
who succeeded in bringing down a buffalo. 



We would call attention to our advertisement of the People's Maga- 
zine. We have taken some pains to examine it and unhesitatingly pro- 
nounce it a periodical of the most excellent, high-toned and instructive 
chai-acter. 



% 



The Seniors propose to close the exercises of the present term with 
the festivities of a class supper to be held at the Junction House, on. 
the Eve of Monday, the 15th Inst. 



PiEBCE, Edwin class '52, is teaching in Jersey City, N". J. 
Dickson, Rev. Jas. M. class '63, is pastor of the Cth Presbytcriain 
Church, Newark, N. J. 
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Harvey, Daniel B. LL. B., class 'i>4, is practising Law in Hackets- 
town, N. J% 

Clabk, John S., class '58, is Teaching in TVenton, K. J. 

Stone. Kicuabd U., M. D., class '60, is practising Medicine in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Skinneb, Benj. R., class 'Gl, is practising Law in Brooklyn N. Y. 

Bakeb, Fishsb a., class '59, is practising Law in New York office* 
167 Broadway. 

MouLTON, Clabbbnce F., class '63, is a Real Estate Agent on 170 
Broadway, N. Y. 

Peck, Leandeb Y., dass '04, is teaching in Poughkeepsie, K. Y. 

Wing, Geo. W., class '66, is acting Asst Treasurer and Secretary 
ti State, Montpelier, Vt. 

Westgate, Eabl W., class '60, is Principal of New Ipswich Aj^leton 
Academy, New Ipswich, N. H. 

FosTEB, Addison H., M. D., class '63, is practising Medicine ia Chic- 
ago 111. 

CuTLEB» Calvin, Rev., class '19, is settled as Pastor in Aubumdale, 
Mass. 

StEABNSj JosiAH II., class '40, is Pastor of the Congregational Church 
in Epping, N. H. 

Olabk, Stephen W., class '62, is teaching in Portsmouth N. H. 

&ALL, DANIEL, class '54, is Clerk of Strafford County Court, Dover, 
N. fl. 

Babtlett, Chab. W., class '69, is teacher of the High School, Sal- 
mons Falls, N. H. . ' 

Cogswell, TnoMAS, class '63» Is practising Law, in Gihnantown, N» 

n. 

Sawyeb, Jabez A„ class '48, is practising Law in Boston, Office 42 
Court St. 

Fabbab, Chables S., class '50) is Professor at Yasser Female Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Pabtbidoe, Iba a., class '09, is teaching in Middletown, Conn. 

Williams, Henby J., class '12 Ex. Member of the Pennsylvania Leg* 
islature, is practising Law in Phelidelphia. 

Henby, Caleb S., Rev. DD., class '25, is Rector of St. George's Church . 
^ewburgh, N. Y. 

Claggett, Rufus, class *26, is practising Law in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gbeenleaf, Alfbbd, class '27, is an Insurance Broker, 207 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 

^ J^WETT, MiLO P. Rev., LL. D., class '28, Ex. President of Yasser Fe- 
male Col-lege, is now residing in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

GrOOKiN, Wabben D,, class '30, is merchandizing in 17 Broadway, 
N.Y. 

Tylee, John E., Rev., cAass '31, is preaching in Vineland, N. J. 

H 



